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GORDON’S STAFF-OFFICER AT KHARTUM. 


GENERAL GorRDON’s remarkable 
career and tragic end at Khartim 
have frequently been described ; 
but the public know little of the 
man who, at a few hours’ notice, 
was ordered to accompany Gordon 
to the Stidin, and acted as his 
staff-officer. It is evident, to any 
one who studies the history of 
Gordon’s mission, that Oolonel 
Stewart’s appreciation of the posi- 
tion created in the Stidin by the 
successes of the Mahdi was juster 
than that of his chief. And a 
notice of his brief career and ser- 
vices may not be without interest 
at the present moment when the 
reoccupation of Dongola, and the 
declared intention of Government 
to continue the advance southward 
this year, have reawakened inter- 
est in the Stidan, and in the events 
connected with General Gordon’s 
mission in 1884. 

John Donald Hamill Stewart 
was born on the 15th October 
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1845, and was not quite thirty- 
nine when he was treacherously 
murdered in the house of Fakri 
Wad Etman at Hebba. He was 
an Ulsterman ; and one of the most 
distinguished of living Ulstermen 
thus wrote of him :— 

* Amongst the many noble and 
fine soldiers I have known, I have 
met scarcely any one for whom 
I conceived a greater respect and 
admiration. His charming man- 
ners, his high sense of duty, his 
unselfishness, and his great ability, 
impressed every one who came 
into contact with him.” 

Stewart ‘passed first out of 
Sandhurst in June 1865, and 
was gazetted ensign in the 12th 
Regiment, In the following 
month he was transferred to the 
llth Hussars, in which regiment 
he obtained his lieutenant-colon- 
elcy on the lst July 1881. The 


earlier years of his service were 
passed in India, and here he de- 
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veloped that love of travel and 
faculty of observation which were 
marked characteristics of his brief 
life. He travelled widely in 
India, Java, Sumatra, China, and 
Japan; and, when the regiment 
was ordered home, he returned by 
Ohina, Siberia, and Russia. On 
this occasion he crossed the great 
Gobi desert with a single Russian 
attendant. A wide reader, a good 
linguist, gifted with an iron con- 
stitution, insensible to fatigue, 
careless of creature comforts, and 
blessed with one of those happy 
dispositions which make the best 
of everything, Stewart was an 
ideal explorer. He loved beauti- 
ful scenery and the excitement of 
constant change ; but his great 
interest was in the people,—their 
history, their manners and cus- 
toms, their system of government, 
and their military capacity. In 
these earlier journeys he obtained 
a knowledge of oriental life and 
character which was afterwards of 
the greatest service to him. 
During the winter of 1878-79, 
Stewart, with only a native ser- 
vant, travelled through some of the 
troubled districts of Asia Minor, 
and on his return to Constantinople 
was asked to give some account 
of his journey to the Embassy. 
His report showed such keen in- 
sight into the causes that had led 
to the wretched condition of the 
country, and such warm sympathy 
with the sufferings of the peas- 
antry, Moslem and Christian, that 
it at once attracted attention. 
As a result he was offered and 
accepted a military vice-consulship 
in Anatolia, and was appointed to 
Konia. Here his upright char- 
acter and strong common -sense 
soon won the respect and esteem 
of the Turkish officials, from the 
Governor-General downwards. He 
never interfered needlessly, but 
when a genuine case of injustice 
was brought to his notice he was 
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ever ready to press for redress, 
and generally met with success, 
His warm sympathy with distress 
was known far and wide, and, 
when famine was almost at the 
door, many a poor peasant had 
reason to bless the unostentatious 
charity of the British consul. 

Whilst temporarily acting as 
consul at Aleppo, Stewart made 
a remarkable journey in the desert 
between the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The Arabs, at the time, were in a 
state of ferment, and it was de- 
sirable to ascertain what was going 
on from other than Turkish sources. 
Stewart, with a single attendant, 
left Aleppo as if for a morning’s 
ride; but, at a village in the 
neighbourhood, he exchanged his 
horses for camels, and travelled 
rapidly, by Palmyra, to the Eu- 
phrates. Orossing the river and 
passing through a district where 
the Sultan’s writ does not run, he 
visited the supreme sheikh of the 
Shammar Arabs, and eventually 
emerged from the desert at Mosul. 
His journey, which was one of 
great hardship, with a fair share 
of adventure, was a complete suc- 
sess, and added to his previous 
high reputation. 

In the summer of 1882 Stewart 
was sent to the little known 
country of the Dersim Kurds; 
and no communication had been 
received from him when Alex- 
andria was bombarded and occu- 
pied. It was a time of great ex- 
citement, caused by the sedulous 
circulation of false rumours of 
British defeats, and some anxiety 
was felt for his safety. So per- 
sistent were the rumours that 
when Stewart reached Kharput, 
travel-stained by his rough life 
in the Kurdish mountains, a re- 
port ran through the bazdr that 
the British troops had been driven 
from Egypt and that one of the 
fugitives had just made his ap- 
pearance. At Kharput he re- 
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ceived orders to proceed to Egypt, 
and, starting at once for Alex- 
andretta, he reached Alexandria a 
few days before the battle of Tell 
el-Kebir. For his services in 
Anatolia he received a well-earned 
C.M.G. 

At Alexandria, and afterwards 
at Cairo, Stewart was specially 
employed under Sir E. Malet, then 
British Agent. Early in October, 
however, the condition of the 
Suddn was giving rise to anxiety 
and alarm. The whole country 
appeared to bein a state bordering 
upon anarchy. Telegrams of the 
most conflicting character were 
being received, and every day it 
became more desirable to obtain 
accurate information on the state 
of affairs, and the progress of the 
Mahdi. Stewart was sent to 
Kharttim to report on the situa- 
tion; and Lord Dufferin, no mean 
judge, publicly expressed his 
opinion of Stewart’s work in the 
following terms :— 


“It was a matter of astonishment 
to me—and I am glad to say I have 
recorded my opinions on the subject 
in an official despatch—to observe the 
capacity, the industry, and the ability 
with which, under the most unpro- 
pitious circumstances, that noble 
officer performed the task given to 
him. He sent home a series of de- 
spatches unrivalled for lucidity, and 
the mass of complicated information 
which they contained, and above all 
for that spirit of humanity which they 
breathed.” + 


It is, however, from his private 
letters that we get the clearest 
impression of the general state of 
disorder. On the 28th November 
he reached Sawdkin, having made 
the voyage with over 1000 men on 
their way to the Stdan. Their 
value he considered to be doubtful, 
‘as some of their officers had been 
heard to ask whether the Mahdi 
was not gifted with supernatural 
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power, and whether he was not 
able to turn all their powder into 
water.” 

On the 8th December he is at 
Berber visiting the prisons, where 
he found men who, though tried 
and found innocent, had been 
waiting more than a year for an 
order of release from Cairo. In 
the Finance Office thirty clerks 
were entering and re-entering 
every item of expenditure over 
and over again in forty books; 
and “to add to the confusion of 
the office, the children from the 
neighbouring school are allowed 
free access in order that they may 
learn arithmetic by watching the 
clerks,” 

On the 16th December he reached 
Khartim, and was well received 
by the Governor-General, Abd el- 
Kader, of whom he writes in 
terms of high praise. On the 20th 
we find him urging the Governor 
to try, and shoot for cowardice 
and disobedience of orders, a major 
who, when in command of a bat- 
talion, had refused to attack a 
small party of Arabs. The sequel 
isamusing. Before the court-mar- 
tial could assemble, the Khedive 
telegraphed his “thanks to the 
battalion for its admirable con- 
duct,” and asked for ‘“‘the names 
of the officers and N.O.0.’s.” One 
of the officers, on this occasion, 
fell or was pushed into the 
Nile. 


“The result of his bath was that 
he became deaf and dumb. He was 
put in the hospital here [Khartim], 
and a very severe blister placed on 
the back of his neck. This was most 
effectual, and in a few hours he be- 
gan to lisp. The surgeon then said, 
‘If you cannot speak and hear per- 
fectly well to-morrow, I shall have to 
run a hot needle up your ear.’ The 
man was perfectly well the next day. 
Needless to say he was shamming the 
whole time.” 





1 Speech at Belfast, October 16, 1884. 
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Well might Stewart say: “The 
only chance of success is to adopt 
stern measures, and show the offi- 
cers that it is more dangerous to 
retreat than to advance.” 

Stewart was constantly urging 
the Governor to concentrate his 
troops, and try to raise the cour- 
age of his men, by obtaining some 
success in the open; and then to 
attempt the relief of Bara and 
Obeid. But Abd el-Kader had no 
officer in whom he could trust. 
The brigadiers sent to him were 
worthless ; the officers were ignor- 
ant; and quite one-third of the 
men arriving from Egypt had 
never handled a rifle. Early in 
January 1883, however, serious 
reports came in from the districts 
round Sennar, and Abd el-Kader, 
at Stewart’s instigation, deter- 
mined to take the field in person. 
He was rewarded by gaining two 
substantial successes over the 
Mahdists. 

Stewart’s letters contain many 
allusions to the evils of the civil 
administration, the venality and 
incompetence of the officials, the 
robbery and oppression of the 
Bashi Baziks, and the constant in- 
terference from Cairo, due chiefly 
to intrigues in the Khedive’s 
harem. His conclusion was that 
the Egyptians were morally and 
physically unfit to govern the 
country. ‘I assure you,” he 
writes, “I sometimes think I 
am dreaming; everything seems 
turned upside down.” On the 
8th March, four days after the arri- 
val of General Hicks and his staff, 
he left Khartiim, and travelling by 
Sennar, Gedarif, Kassala, and Mas- 
sowa, reached Cairo on the 30th 
April 1883. His mission had 
been successful, and when Bara 
and Obeid surrendered to the 
Mahdi in January, his presence 
in Khartum had averted a panic. 

After a brief period of leave in 
England, Stewart joined his regi- 
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ment at Leeds; and was soon 
afterwards offered the command 
of a regiment in India, which he 
declined. In December, whilst in 
Spain with one of his sisters, he 
heard of the destruction of Hicks’ 
army by the Mahdi, and wrote 
at once that Khartiim ought to 
be held at all costs. He proposed 
the despatch of a force from India 
to relieve Khartiim and hold the 
country on the right bank of the 
White Nile. 

On the 12th of December 
Stewart, having returned to Eng- 
land, was consulted by Govern- 
ment. He tried to impress upon 
Ministers the true significance of 
the Mahdi’s victory. He pointed 
out that the Mahdi, from his 
claims and position, must push on; 
that it was hopeless to attempt to 
stop him with Egyptian troops ; 
and that his unchecked advance 
would probably lead to risings in 
Egypt and Arabia. The expedi- 
ency of employing Zobeir in the 
Sudan was apparently discussed, 
but Stewart considered that it 
would be very imprudent to em- 
ploy him. He held that Zobeir 
was a shrewd, able man, and that, 
if sent to the Stiddn, “he would 
probably play his own game.” The 
impression produced upon Stewart 
by his interviews with Ministers 
was that matters would “be 
allowed to slide, at any rate for 
the present.” He was, therefore, 
not surprised to hear early in 
January that Government, having 
decided to abandon the Siidan, 
had ordered the evacuation of 
Khartum. 

About the middle of January 
1884 Stewart is again in London 
preparing a report for Government 
on the best way of evacuating 
Khartim. On the 16th January 
he writes: “The more one looks 
at this Khartim relief or retreat 
the more difficult it seems. . . . 
I feel sure that without some for- 
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ward movement on the part of a 
relieving force, a retreat from 
Khartuiim will practically mean 
the dissolution of the retiring 
force.” He held strongly that 
“without fighting-men it was 
hopeless to expect to do any- 
thing,” and advocated the despatch 
of a force from India to Kassala 
to secure the Khartim-Kassala- 
Massowa road, and overawe the 
Eastern Sudan. 

On the 17th, Stewart felt so 
certain that nothing would be 
done that he accepted a delicate 
mission from Government which 
was expected to last about two 
months, ‘ Ministers,” he writes, 
“appear to stand shivering on the 
brink, afraid to take the respon- 
sibility of ordering the retreat of 
the garrison for fear they should 
be massacred on the homeward 
march, and on the other hand 
afraid to take measures to hold 
the Eastern Stidan.” 

The next day was to see a 
complete change in the situation. 
General Gordon reached London 
in the morning, and afterwards 
had an interview with Ministers. 
“T was asked,” he writes, “if I 
would go to Stidin to carry out 
evacuation of Sudan which Govern- 
ment had decided upon. I said, 
Yes, if Government were decided 
on it; so it was settled, and I left 
that night.” One of his first acts 
was to apply for Stewart’s services. 
At 3.30 p.m. Stewart was sum- 
moned to the War Office and 
introduced to Gordon. He was 
then told that Government wished 
him to accompany that officer to 
the Sudan, and that they were to 
start by the Indian mail at 8 p.m. 
that night. The two men had 
never met before. ‘I had never 
seen Stewart,” Gordon writes from 
Port Said, “but asked for him, 
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for his reports seemed so good, 
and I am truly glad to have such 
a splendid fellow.” 

Before leaving Stewart received 
written instructions to accompany 
Gordon. His position, which has 
been often misunderstood, was 
that of staff-officer to a British 
general ordered to Egypt on Im- 
perial service. One who saw him 
at this time writes: “I shall never 
forget his simple, frank, soldier- 
like, dutiful acceptance of the 
orders given him. I have a strong 
personal feeling of admiration for 
a man who did his duty without 
exalted (if I may so term them) 
feelings.” Stewart, throughout his 
brief career, attached the greatest 
importance to implicit obedience 
to orders. When he received an 
order he considered it his duty to 
carry it out to the best of his 
ability, without question and with- 
out regard to personal risk. Know- 
ing the state of the Sudan, he was 
doubtful of success; but, having 
once received his orders from Gov- 
ernment, he devoted his whole 
energies to the work, and served 
his chief, often under trying cir- 
cumstances, with a loyalty beyond 
all praise. 

On the evening of the 18th, 
with kindly good wishes from the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Wolseley, who were at Charing 
Cross to bid them what proved to 
be a last farewell, Gordon and 
Stewart started on their perilous 
mission, The two men who were 
thus speeding to their fate were in 
some respects much alike, in others 
widely different. Both were ani- 
mated by the highest sense of hon- 
our and duty; both were fearless 
in the face of danger, and had the 
same contempt of death ; both dis- 
liked carrying arms;! both had 
the kindliest feelings towards na- 





1 Stewart, when remonstrated with, used to compromise matters by putting a 


small empty pistol into his pocket. 
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tives, the same horror of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, the same deter- 
mination to see justice done at all 
hazards. Gordon was hasty, im- 
pelled by his active mind and im- 
agination to be always doing some- 
thing, quick of temper, prone to 
take offence at any fancied slight, 
open to the verge of indiscretion, 
a man who sought guidance from 
above, and earnestly tried to fol- 
low, in great matters and small, 
what he believed to be the path 
indicated by the Almighty in 
answer to his prayers. “This is 
my strength,” he writes from 
Khartiuim, “ because 1 am a born 
idiot God will work by me.” 
Stewart, on the other hand, was 
calm, with an evenly balanced 
mind capable of seeing the true 
proportion of things, not easily 
stirred to wrath, discreet without 
undue reticence, methodical yet 
quick. He believed others to be 
as honest and straightforward as 
himself,! considered his religious 
opinions as a matter that did not 
concern the public, and had none 
of the crusading or missionary 
spirit of his chief. He was rather 
animated by love of country, and 
a desire for distinction. ‘ If,” he 
once said, “I could make myself 
a name by doing something that 
would be of service to my country, 
I should die happy.” 

On one point, the relations of 
Gordon to the Government, they 
differed widely in their views; 
and, though in none of Stewart's 
letters is there a single disloyal 
word, it is easy to see that, on 
several occasions, he was far from 
approving the line taken by his 
chief. When Gordon tried to 
bring pressure on the Government 
through Mr Power, the ‘Times’ 
correspondent, there was appar- 
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ently a sharp discussion. Stewart 
held that an officer who had ac- 
cepted a special mission from Gov- 
ernment should on all occasions 
state his views openly and fear- 
lessly, and loyally accept their 
decision. He was prepared to 
act on his own responsibility, but 
he did not think it right for an 
officer to employ the Press to force 
his views upon Ministers who 
might be guided by knowledge 
which he did not possess, or by 
motives of Imperial policy. Gor- 
don strongly dissented from this 
view. In a letter written soon 
after the discussion he expresses 
his fondness of Stewart, but con- 
siders him to be deeply imbued 
with official reserve. He thinks 
that if any one sees Government 
taking a vicious course, he is bound 
to warn them, and if they will not 
listen, then to utilise the Press, 
Stewart kept a journal of the 
progress of the mission, and wrote 
openly to friends and relations. 
The journal, as we have it, ends 
on the llth March 1884. The 
continuation, which fell into the 
hands of the Mahdi, is described 
by Gordon as a “gem.” The im- 
pression produced by Stewart’s 
correspondence, no less than by 
that of Gordon, is that the two 
men, differing as they sometimes 
did in regard to the policy “to be 
pursued, thoroughly understood 
and appreciated each other. There 
were at times heated discussions, 
but Stewart was ever loyal in 
thought and deed, and Gordon 
had a high regard for the sterling 
qualities of his gifted staff-officer. 
When Gordon left England, his 
policy was to restore the Sudan 
to the representatives of the petty 
sultans who had been dispossessed 
by Muhammad Ali, and he in- 





1 « Stewart was a man who did not chew the cud—he never thought of danger 
in perspective; he was not a bit suspicious (while 1 am made up of it),”— 


Gordon’s Journal, p. 281. 
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tended to proceed direct to Sawd- 
kin. Once there he proposed to 
reopen the Sawdkin-Berber road 
through Sheikh Musa of the Ha- 
dendoa, and Musa Akkad, a Sudan 
merchant of great ability, who had 
been implicated in the Arabi re- 
bellion, and exiled. In this policy 
Stewart thoroughly concurred. On 
the 20th Gordon suggested that 
Zobeir should be sent to Cyprus, 
and asked Sir E. Baring to meet 
him at Suez. On the 22d, whilst 
“at sea,” he explained in a memo- 
randum the policy he proposed to 
pursue, and his objections to the 
employment of Zobeir. On this 
and on subsequent occasions he 
paid Stewart the high compliment 
of asking him to record his inde- 
pendent views. Stewart cordially 
agreed with the memorandum, and 
also suggested that steps should be 
taken to prevent any interference 
by the Cairo Ministers with Gor- 
don’s mission. Both wrote in 


strong terms against the employ- 


ment of Zobeir, believing that if 
sent to the Sudan he would con- 
solidate a vast State and become 
a formidable power. Both dis- 
trusted the Khedive, and dreaded 
intrigues at Cairo more than the 
open hostility of the Sviddnis. 
Stewart even thought that some 
of the Egyptian officials would not 
be sorry to hear that Gordon had 
been made away with; and he 
evidently watched over the safety 
of his chief, who wrote from 
Khartim, “ You have a wife to 
look over your shoulder and see 
there is no treachery: Stewart is 
as good for me here.” 

On the 24th Gordon and Stewart 
reached Port Said, and were met 
by Sir Evelyn Wood and Colonel 
Watson. Here they heard that 
Government wished Gordon to go 
to Cairo, and that Zobeir could 
not be sent to Oyprus. At 
Ismailiya they learned that Sheikh 
Misa of the Hadendoa was dead, 
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and that a large section of the 
tribe was in rebellion under Osman 
Digna, There was now no question 
of going to Sawdkin, and on the 
25th a council was held at the 
British Agency, Oairo, to decide 
upon the action that should be 
taken with regard to the Sudan. 
The evening ‘of the same day 
Gordon met Zobeir at the house 
of Sherif Pasha, and afterwards 
wrote that when he saw him he 
felt a “mystic feeling” that he 
could trust him, and that he 
would willingly undertake the re- 
sponsibility of taking him up to 
Khartum. 

On the 26th the council again 
met, and Gordon’s instructions, 
which had been prepared at his 
own request, and with his fullest 
approval, were read over to him. 
Then followed a remarkable inter- 
view between Gordon and Zobeir, 
during which the latter displayed 
so much animus against Gordon 
that those who were present con- 
sidered that it would not be de- 
sirable to allow Zobeir to go up 
to the Stan. In the evening 
Gordon and Stewart left Oairo. 

Gordon took with him two fir- 
mans appointing him Governor- 
General of the Sudan, and two 
proclamations from the Khedive 
to the Sudanis. In one set the 
evacuation of the Stidan was speci- 
ficaily mentioned, in the other 
there was no allusion to it. At 
Gordon’s request the British Gov- 
ernment was not mentioned, and 
he and Stewart thus became in 
the eyes of the natives English- 
men in the service of the Khedive. 
As a consequence it was decided 
that they were to wear the tar- 
bish, and a few days later Stewart 
was madea pasha. What Stewart's 
feelings were may well be im- 
agined. He had the strongest 
objection to service under an 
oriental Government, and less 
than a year previously he had 
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written from Khartiim that the 
name of a pasha and the sight of 
a tarbish filled him with disgust, 
and that he could not put on a 
fez without feeling a loss of self- 
respect. 

Stewart had left England with 
little more than the traditional 
toothbrush and soap of Sir O. 
Napier, and though friends made 
up some of the deficiencies, he 
started from Cairo with a light 
kit. He was fully aware of the 
dangers and difficulties of the en- 
terprise. Before leaving Oairo he 
wrote to a relative : ‘I fully realise 
the dangers of this expedition, and 
what I feel most is the anxiety 
my mother will suffer. But, after 
all, one’s life is but a short one 
here, and should I never return 
she will at any rate have the con- 
solation of knowing that, as far 
as I could, I have done my duty.” 
In another letter he writes: “I 
do not disguise the danger; but 
both Gordon and I feel that we 
are doing what is right, and help- 
ing to pull our country out of a 
serious difficulty.” 

Stewart’s journal and letters 
contain a full record of all that 
occurred on the journey to Khar- 
tiim ; but a few notes and extracts 
only can be given here. 

Jan. 27th.—On reaching Asyuit, 
no officials met them at the station, 
an unusual course, which led them 
to think that the Khedive had 
given orders that they should be 
slighted. 

Jan. 29th.—Gordon determined 
to communicate with the Mahdi. 
At Esna they met M. Marquet, on 
his way from Khartiuim to Cairo, 
who told them that he thought 
Gordon would be well received 
by the Kharttim population but 
secretly hated by the Egyptian 
pashas and Government officials. 

Feb. 1st.—From Korosko Stew- 
art wrote: ‘It may very likely 
be the Mahdi’s plan not to assume 
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the offensive, but to allow matters 
to ripen, and wait till Khartium is 
forced through hunger to submit, 
This was very much the plan he 
followed in the case of Obeid.” 

He considers that the firman 
announcing the evacuation should 
not be made known until the petty 
sultans had been replaced in their 
districts, but doubts whether 
Gordon would remain silent. 

On the same day Gordon wired 
to a wavering sheikh, ‘Come and 
see me at Khartiim. If you want 
peace, I am for peace; but if you 
want war, I will fight you gladly.” 

Feb. 5th.—In the Korosko de- 
sert they met the late Mudir of 
Berber, who had extorted 12,000 
dollars from the people, and who 
looked terribly frightened on meet- 
ing Gordon. 

Feb. 7th.—They reached Abu 
Hamed, where Gordon was well 
received by the people, to whom 
he made a speech explaining his 
intentions. 

Feb. 9th.— From Surek Gordon 
wrote to the Mahdi appointing him 
Sultan of Kordofan, and saying 
that as he was Governor of Khar- 
tuim there was no necessity for war 
between them. The same day he 
and Stewart discussed the course 
they should pursue if their retreat 
by the Nile valley were cut off. 
They decided to go up to the Equa- 
torial Province, and thence find 
their way through M’tesa’s king- 
dom to Zanzibar. 

Feb. 10th.—They met Hussein 
Pasha Khalifa, who told Gordon 
that he thought the policy of writ- 
ing to the Mahdi was good. He 
afterwards told Stewart that he 
did not approve of it, as the 
Mahdi was a common man who 


cared only for religion, and would, 
by being made Sultan, have better 
means of stirring up the country. 
Feb. 12th.—Gordon took the leap 
in the dark which was unfortun- 
ately to be one of the chief causes 
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of the failure of his mission. Stew- 
art writes: “I was called up at 
5 a.m. by General Gordon, who, 
having pondered deeply all night, 
had come to the decision to open 
the Pandora box, and openly pro- 
claim the divorce of the Sudan 
from Egypt, the formation of local 
militias, and the appointment of 
Stiddn officials in every important 

t,”” 

Gordon showed the secret fir- 
man to Hussein Pasha Khalifa 
and Muhammad Tahir, who was 
believed to be a bosom friend of 
the Mahdi; and with their assis- 
tance drew up a proclamation 
appointing a Provisional Govern- 
ment independent of Cairo, but 
subject to him as Governor-Gen- 
eral and British Commissioner. 
The proclamation was fixed to 
the gates of Berber, and caused 
a good deal of excitement, but 
the people appeared to approve 
of it. On the same day a depu- 
tation of Notables asked Gordon 


whether the treaty he had pub- 
lished in 1877, by which all slaves 
would be freed in 1889, was in 


his present pregramme. Gordon, 
“knowing the utter futility of 
saying ‘Yes,’ replied ‘No,’ and 
published a proclamation to this 
effect. This interested and pleased 
the people more than anything 
else.” 

Feb. 13th.—Gordon showed the 
secret firman to Hussein Pasha, 
and the chief men of the province 
assembled in secret conclave. The 
document caused the most pro- 
found astonishment, and, appar- 
ently, delight. Gordon was, how- 
ever, told that it was a mis- 
take to have shown it, and that 
those who heard it would prob- 
ably conclude that the concessions 
were only made with the view of 
getting the troops out of the 
country without danger, and leav- 
ing the people to stew in their 
own juice. Gordon thought that 
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he could not put a sharper spur 
into them to organise their own 
Government. Stewart considered 
the question a difficult one, but 
thought it was a mistake to show 
the firman, and that it would have 
been better to have followed the 
advice of Nubar Pasha, and delay 
action until the political situation 
had become clearer. 

Stewart refersto Gordon’s intense 
sympathy with the people, and his 
inclination to use every effort to 
mitigate the results of withdrawal. 
He considers the evacuation policy 
right, but is convinced that it will 
end either in anarchy or the sub- 
stitution of one tyranny for 
another. As far as he can judge, 
the people are genuinely glad to 
see Gordon; but he distrusts 
expressions of popular feeling 
amongst people so prone to dis- 
simulation. 

Feb. 14th._—Stewart alludes to 
the difficulty they had, “owing to 
their poor knowledge of Arabic,” 
in distinguishing between el-Obeid 
the man and el-Obeid the town. 
And here we may remark on one 
of the curious features of the mis- 
sion. Stewart spoke Turkish with 
fair fluency, but he and Gordon 
had only a slight knowledge of 
Arabic, and neither could read it 
in MS. They had no European 
interpreter, and all letters and 
proclamations in Arabic were writ- 
ten by native clerks whose fidelity 
was not always assured. 

Feb. 15th.—Referring to the joy 
caused by the cancelling of the 
Slave Liberation Treaty, Stewart 
remarks :— 


“Tt is necessary to consider the 
position of affairs. H.M.’s Govern- 
ment desire the evacuation of the 
country without bloodshed, and its 
retrocession to a native Government. 
This is the essential point of our mis- 
sion. In view of this decision and 
the result politically that will ensue 
therefrom, it is quite evident that 
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H.M.’s Government will not have 
‘power to enforce the treaty unless 
the people are inclined to carry it out. 
This they are evidently not inclined 
to do. In a word, the newly consti- 
tuted Stidin becomes a slave-holding 
State similar to Turkey, Morocco, 
&e.” 

“Feb. 18th.— At 8.30 A.M. we 
steamed up the river to Khartim, 
stopping on the way at Om Durman 
to inspect the Bashi Baziks and 
regulars. At 9.30 A.M. we reached 
Khartim, and were received by all 
the officials, in gorgeous uniforms, 
standing in front of a massive back- 
ground of natives. After the usual 
greetings from the select few, we 
landed, and, passing through an 
avenue of soldiers, proceeded to the 
Divan. Here we and the officials 
sat for a short time, and then pro- 
ceeded to the courtyard to have the 
firman, appointing Gordon Pasha, 
read to the assembled multitude. 
A pulpit had been erected, at the 
entrance to the Divan, which one of 
the Ulema ascended, and, after the 
usual ceremony, proceeded to read 
the document. Gordon Pasha stood 
on the lower step, as it was strictly 
against etiquette for him to ascend 
any higher. After the reading Gor- 
don addressed the multitude, saying : 
‘I am glad to see you. It is four 
years since I was here, and the 
Sudan is now miserable, and I am 
miserable, and I want your assistance 
to put it right. I have come here 
alone without troops, and we must 
ask Allah to look after the Stidan if 
no one else can. I have granted you 
half taxes, and I will not interfere 
with your holding slaves. Stewart 
Pasha is my Vakil, and he is not 
dressed in uniform, as he came away 
in such a hurry.’ After the reading 
of the firman we returned to the 
Divan, and the people were admitted 
to see General Gordon. They flocked 
in in crowds, kissed his hands, and 
appeared genuinely pleased to see 
him. 

“ After a short interval we began 
work by clearing out the boxes 
containing old records, conveying 
them into the middle of the square, 
making an auto-da-fe of them, and 
crowning the edifice by stocks used 
in bastinadoing, and other instru- 
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ments of Government. After this 
and other business I went to the 
jail. Here I was mobbed by the 
200 and odd prisoners, who were 
packed very like sardines. Meeting 
General Gordon there, he directed me 
to inquire into these cases. I released 
twenty of them, and then had to defer 
further inquiry as it was getting late. 
Among those dismissed were some 
young boys and a number of rebels, 
They were chained two and two. 
During the afternoon the General 
visited the family of Besatu Bey, his 
late secretary, who was killed with 
Hicks at Obeid. He then visited the 
hospital and arsenal, and on his re- 
turn home formed a Committee of 
Defence consisting of twelve Notables. 
He also issued a proclamation saying 
that these Notables were his Council, 
that he would take their advice, and 
that, if any disadvantageous step were 
taken, the people must blame them 
and not me. He thereby shifted the 
responsibility for any error of judg- 
ment to their shoulders. 

“ Feb. 19th.—Began work in the 
prisons early in the morning. Re- 
leased 58 prisoners. Many of them 
had been years in prison without any 
sentence ; others had been sent up by 
pashas of Egypt without rhyme or 
reason —amongst others a slave of 
Sherif Pasha, who had been exiled 
because he was drunk and _ insub- 
ordinate. Others were there whose 
sentence had long expired. I cannot 
express what pleasure it afforded me 
to set these poor people free, It was 
quite worth coming up here to do so. 

“Orders were issued to mix all the 
battalions together, and send the 
white to Om Durman under Ibrahim 
Pasha Hyder. The blacks, or Si- 
danis, were to be placed under Fer- 
ragh Bey, an old Stidan officer who 
had served in Mexico. The Bashi 
Baztiks were placed under Said Pasha, 
one of Zobeir’s generals, who had left 
Zobeir’s son previous to his revolt. 
Gordon’s idea is to get out the white 
element, then the whitey-brown or 
Bashi Baziks, and to leave the pure 
black or Sidanis to manage their own 
affairs. 

“ Feb, 20th.—I was busy the whole 
day with petitions and other business. 
Saw Farigh-alla Bey in the morning. 
He is a Stiddni, and commands the 
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garrison ; he was appointed by Gen- 
eral Gordon. I told him to do his 
best to induce the black troops now 
in Egyptian regiments to remain in 
the Suddn with him. General Gor- 
don commenced work by ordering all 
the troops in the garrison to be mixed 
up, and then the black to be separated 
from the white. The whites were 
sent to Om Durman. He ordered 
three gates to be opened in the ram- 
parts, and proclaimed death to any 
soldier who looted the peasantry 
coming in. The octroi tax was 
abolished. 

“ Feb, 21st.—Gordon Pasha caused 
a long Arabic letter, full of extracts 
from the Kordn, to be written to 
Sheikh Bessir, now heading the re- 
bellion on the Blue Nile. The letter 
began by detailing the advantages 
Gordon was Ys yp to offer in the 
shape of reduced taxes, native em- 
ployés, &c. It was then shown, by 
extracts from the Koran, what a sin 
it was for Mahommedans to slay each 
other. The letter ended by an in- 
vitation from Gordon to Bessir to 
come to Kharttim and see him. The 
writer of the letter was Ahmed El- 
Awdm, an ex-employé of Arabi 
Pasha’s, who speaks English and is 
an exile. During the rest of the 
morning I transacted business, visited 
the arsenal, and pressed forward the 
repairs of the steamers going to the 
Bahr Ghazelle. The list of the Egyp- 
tian exiles was made out. Most of 
these men were described in the re- 
gister as vagabonds and rioters ; but 
it is generally supposed that they were 
sent here owing to personal reasons 
on the part of influential Egyptians 
and mudirs. One was pointed out to 
me as the son of a most respectable 
Egyptian. He is described as a rob- 
ber, but both from his general ap- 
pearance and respectable parentage I 
should consider the charge untrue. 

“About 8 p.m. Farigh Bey appear- 
ed, and said to Gordon that he hoped 
the Egyptian troops would remain at 
least five days. Gordon sent him 
away, saying he was a woman, which 
greatly vexed Farigh Bey. It is pro- 
bable that this officer had been bribed 
to tell us this by the Greek merchants, 
to whom the idea of evacuating the 
Sudan is most abhorrent. 

“ Feb, 22d.—I took a walk through 
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the bazar, and visited the Sheikh el- 
Beled, the soles of whose feet had 
been beaten by Hussein Pasha Suri. 
He had received 500 blows with the 
kurbash, and although the beating 
had been inflicted six weeks ago, he 
was still unable to move. His son, a 
lad of sixteen years of age, had also 
been beaten, and was lying in a bed 
beside his father. I spoke to the 
poor old man, sympathised with him, 
and abused Hussein Pasha. On my 
return to the serai I found Gordon 
having an interview with a number 
of Notables, including Ulemas. The 
Ulemas and others expressed an 
opinion that the Egyptian troops 
should remain here. Gordon, taking 
a globe of the earth, asked them who 
was the Lord of it. They replied 
‘God.’ He then said that his trust was 
in God, Who would direct all for the 
best. The people left apparently 
satisfied. 

“A man came in from Obeid. He 
stated that before Gordon’s arrival 
the Madhi had detailed two chiefs 
with a number of Arabs to march on 
Kharttim ; but when news came that 
Gordon was coming the movement 
had been stopped, as the Arabs 
thought Gordon was bringing up 
English troops. The Arabs now say 
they will not march on Khartim, but 
will remain on the defensive, as they 
fear the steamers on the river. 

“ Feb, 23d.—In the afternoon we 
walked about the town. All the peo- 
ple we spoke to assured us that they 
had no fear of the rebels marching 
on the town. During the day many 
of the wealthy inhabitants called on 
Gordon, and implored him not to 
send away the troops. They ap- 
peared to be in a great fright. 

“ Feb. 24th.—In the morning I had 
an interview with Sheikh Idris en- 
Nur, an Arab merchant of Khartim, 
and a partisan of the Mahdi. He 
stated that in his opinion the Mahdi 
could not now march on Khartiim, as 
the season was late. 

“Tn the afternoon messengers came 
in from Saleh Bey at Fedassi (on the 
BlueNile). Theystated thatthe whole 
country was in insurrection ; that 
Gordon’s proclamations were not 
worth the paper they were written 
on; that the Shukriyeh, under Awd 
el-Kerim, were on the right bank of 
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the Blue Nile, opposite Fedassi. 
They ended by imploring Gordon to 
send the Egyptian soldiers to relieve 
Saleh Bey. Gordon refused, and said 
he would do nothing till he heard 
from Sheikh el-Obeid. In the even- 
ing letters from Sheikh el-Obeid to 
me and General Gordon. He begged 
Gordon not to fight, saying it would 
ruin all. 

“Feb. 25th.—In the evening a 
Mejlis sat, at which Gordon presided, 
and it was decided to send out all the 
Bashi Baztiks, Shagiyehs, &c., against 
Wad el-Bessir. Gordon only con- 
sented on the Mejlis agreeing to send 
a letter to Sheikh el-Obeid, sayin 
that the expedition had been Pow es 
on their recommendation. The mes- 
sengers from Awd el-Kerim state 
that if the Government do not send 
assistance to him and Saleh Bey, he 
will join the rebellion. 

“ Feb. 26th.— After some trouble 
we managed to get off 237 sick Egyp- 
tian soldiers. This is the first instal- 
ment of those bound for Egypt. It 
has been decided to send an armed 
steamer some distance up the White 
Nile. She will leave to-morrow. We 
have managed to make a parapet with 
sacks of dried biscuits. She will hoist 
a white flag, her mission being a peace- 
ful one.” 


The next day Stewart went up 
the White Nile with two steamers 
to distribute proclamations and 
tell the people that henceforth the 
Sudan was to be for the Sudanis. 
The people appeared greatly in- 
terested, and spoke highly of Gor- 
don. Stewart returned on the 
29th, having ascertained that the 
Mahdi had ordered the sheikhs not 
to fight, but to collect men, arms, 
food, horses, and camels, and await 
further orders. 

March | st.—Gordon and Stewart 
hear that some of the Notables re- 
fuse to be appointed mudirs, hav- 
ing a shrewd suspicion that they 
are leaving the country, and being 
unwilling, by helping them, to dis- 
please the Mahdi. 

March 3d.—Oopts and Moslems 
are leaving the city, and Stewart 
is told that at first there were 
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great hopes of the success of Gor. 
don’s peaceful politics, but that it 
was now thought they had failed, 

March 4th.—Stewart is busy 
“pressing forward steamers for 
the Equator.” 

March 10th.—He is warned by 
a religious sheikh that most of the 
Sheikhs el-Beled and many of the 
Government clerks are traitors, 

March 11th.—The Bashi Baziks 
are busy building forts near Khar- 
tuim ; and hostile Arabs appear for 
the first time within sight of the 
city. 

After this date there is little 
information with regard to Stew- 
art. We know that he took an 
active part in the defence of the 
city and in the preparations for 
every eventuality. In one of his 
last letters he laughingly calls 
himself “‘ Admiral and Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy,” and the 
steamers which met the British 
force at Gubat showed how well 
and thoroughly he did his work. 
On May 7th Mr Power writes: 
“Colonel Stewart, with two splen- 
didly directed shots from a Krupp 
20-pounder at the palace, drove 
them [the Arabs] out of their 
principal position.” 

On May 25th he was slightly 
wounded in the arm whilst work- 
ing a mitrailleuse near the palace ; 
and on July 10th, when Sati Bey 
was defeated at Gatarneb, he had 
a narrow escape. 

Stewart had the lowest opinion 
of the fighting qualities of the 
Bashi Baziks and Egyptian troops 
in the Sudan. JDuring his first 
visit to Khartiim he wrote: “Our 
defenders are fit for nothing but 
robbing and plundering the de- 
fenceless. . . . It is deplorable, 
but I cannot help feeling a wish 
that they may be defeated. Al- 
though it would vastly aggravate 
matters, still one cannot help hav- 
ing a wish of that kind.” How 
little he then thought that he was 
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on more than one occasion to wit- 
ness their defeat. 

Gordon writes on the 30th July 
that Stewart’s uniform had been 
captured at Berber, and recom- 
mends him for a K.C.M.G. In 
the same note he says: “If the 
route gets open to Kassala I shall 
send Stewart there, with journal 
—that is, if he will consent to go.” 
On the following day, however, he 
had another plan, and writes: 
“D.V. we will send the Egyptian 
troops here down to Berber and 
take it, so that they will be on 
‘their way home ; and I shall send 
Stewart.” 

On the 23d August he again 
writes that he hopes shortly to 
take Berber and burn it ; and that 
Stewart would proceed to Dongola. 
Unfortunately this plan was aban- 
doned, and Gordon sent his field 
army to loot the Sheikh el-Obeid. 
The result was disastrous; the 
field army was destroyed, and its 
fighting commander killed. This 
unlooked-for disaster, which oc- 
curred on September 4th, com- 
pletely altered the situation at 
Khartim. The Mahdi was still 
at a distance ;! the city was pro- 
visioned for three months, and 
was in no danger of attack from 
without until the Nile fell. But 
with the loss of the field army 
there was no longer any prospect 
of successfully carrying out the 
evacuation ; and the eventual fall 
of Khartiim, unless aid came from 
without, was certain. 

Under these circumstances it 
became imperatively necessary to 
inform Government of the critical 
state of affairs, and so enable them 
to take such action as would save 
Khartiim and its defenders. Gor- 
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don decided to send down the 
steamer Abbas, with his journal 
and letters, under an Arab captain. 
She sailed on September 10th, and 
with her went Stewart, Power 
(‘ Times’ correspondent), and Her- 
bin (French consul). In Gordon’s 
letter to Lord Wolseley, of Novem- 
ber 4th, he twice says that he sent 
Stewart down. In his journal he 
writes that Stewart went of his 
own free will. He appears to have 
said, in so many words, to Stewart: 
**T will not order you to go down, 
for, though I fear not responsibility, 
I will not put you in any danger in 
which I am not myself.2 You can 
go in honour, and the service you 
will perform is great, but it is at 
your own risk.” In his journal he 
says that he declined to order on 
account of eventualities which 
might arise. Possibly he thought 
that, as in his own case, “the 
subject was too complex for an 
order.” It was evident that he 
attached great importance to 
Stewart’s arrival in Egypt, and he 
speculates on his progress and the 
result of his sudden appearance. 
We do not know Stewart’s mo- 
tive for volunteering to go down 
in the Abbas. His lips and those 
of his companions are sealed for 
ever. He knew that for the next 
two months Gordon would be in 
no danger of attack. He was 
acquainted with everything that 
had taken place, and was in a posi- 
tion to advise Government, as no 
one else could, on the best course 
to pursue. He realised the vast 
importance of being in direct com- 
munication with Sir E. Baring 
and Government; and he no 
doubt felt that, if he once got 
down, the safety of Gordon and 





1 The Mahdi only reached Om Durman on the 21st October. 
2 When Stewart left London the only member of his family in town was his 


brother. 


I will not place your brother in any danger which I do not share myself.” 


In bidding ‘‘ good-bye,” Gordon said to him, ‘‘ Tell your mother that 


The 


words in his journal (November 5th) evidently refer to this. 
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Khartim would be assured. This 
would have been the case. Specu- 
lation is idle, but it should not 
be forgotten that if Stewart had 
passed the cataracts he would have 
met Kitchener at Debbeh on the 
19th September, that the Sussex 
Regiment reached Dongola on the 
20th, and that there was then no 
force north of Khartiuim that could 
have opposed the march of 500 
British troops. Looking at all the 
circumstances, we consider that 
Stewart was justified in coming 
down in the Abbas, even though 
he was not ordered to do so, and 
that when he left Khartiuim he was 
guided by no unworthy motive, 
and went “in honour.” ?! 

The progress of the ill-fated Ab- 
bas to the evening of the 14th 
September, when she was four 
miles south of Berber, is described 
in the last letter Stewart wrote to 
Gordon. The two escorting steam- 
ers, after seeing the Abbas past 
Berber, turned back, and a Mahdist 
steamer started in pursuit. Close to 
the 5th cataract two of Stewart’s 
boats, with twelve Greeks, were 
captured ; but afterwards all went 
well till the morning of the 17th. 
At 9 a.m. the Abbas struck on a 
sunken rock, and was hopelessly 
disabled. Stewart landed the 
stores and men, spiked the gun, 
and threw the ammunition over- 
board. What followed has been 
described, from the accounts of 
survivors, by Sir H. Colvilein the 
‘ History of the Siddn Campaign.’ 
It would appear that Stewart and 
his two companions were, on some 
pretext, enticed into the house of 
Fakri Wad Etman at Hebba. 
There they were foully murdered 
by Suleiman Wad Gamr, a Mon- 
asir sheikh who had been appointed 
one of the Council at Berber, and 
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who may have seen Stewart when 
the secret firman was read. Stew- 
art, with the desert on either side 
of him, and nothing but an occa- 
sional group of huts on the bank, 
probably assumed that all danger 
was over. Perhaps also Suleiman 
lulled suspicion by telling him of 
the Mudir of Dongola’s victory at 
Korti on the 11th, and that he 
had submitted to Government. 
There is strong reason to sup- 
pose, from the peculiar shape of 
the river at this point, that the 
steamer was wrecked on purpose, 
The Arabs knew that she was be- 
ing sent down with Europeans, and 
Gordon appears to have thought 
that either Faraj (Ferragh) Pasha, 
or Awam, one of his clerks, had 
sent information to the Mahdists, 
Amongst the passengers was a 
messenger who had been sent by 
Zobeir to Khartiim, and who is 
said to have escaped after having 
been robbed of his papers. 
Stewart, in Gordon’s words, was 
“a brave, just, upright gentle- 
man.” He acted as such through- 
out his brief life ; and by his death 
England lost one who, had his life 
been spared, might have rendered 
her important services. In the 
words of one well qualified to 
give an opinion, when Stewart was 
killed “the army lost a gallant 
soldier and the Queen an able pub- 
lic servant. His like is not often 
to be found, and it may justly be 
said that his death was a serious 
national loss when it occurred.” 
Stewart’s comrades and personal 
friends, who have placed monu- 
ments to his memory in St Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, and in the Chapel 
of his old school, Cheltenham Col- 
lege, may rest assured that he too, 
like Gordon, fried, under all cir- 
cumstances, “to do his duty.” 





1 Many years previously Gordon had placed an officer in a very similar posi- 


tion. 
his doing so. 


He would give no order, but the officer left, and Gordon fully approved of 
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In the whole of Virginia—and 
that is saying much indeed—there 
was no more glorious prospect than 
the one upon which our plantation 
looked out. Around us spread, in 
pleasant undulations of fallow and 
forest, of tillage and pasture, the 
warm, rich coloured but ragged 
landscape where Virginian home- 
steads, gentle and simple, lay 
supinely amid their groves and 
apple-orchards. Behind us the 
incomparable peaks of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains lifted their 
heads many thousands of feet 
into the sky. Before us a tribu- 
tary range, scarcely less beautiful, 
if less majestic, spread heaven- 
wards a boundless sea of woodland 
upon which the bloom of spring, 
the lush greenery of summer, the 
fire of autumn, the white terror of 
winter, proclaimed in a succession 
of splendid pageants the flight of 
our placid lives. ; 

These mountains, however, had 
but recently looked upon scenes 
that were sufficiently stirring. 
For it was in the period immedi- 
ately following the war that the 
plantation known then as the 
“Old Robertson Place” came into 
our hands. From that vantage- 
point we witnessed, and indeed 
partook in what may in one sense 
be called, the close of the old 
Southern life. 

Historically and financially the 
long tale of the Slave States ended, 
as every one knows, with the sur- 
render of Lee in April 1865. But 
for many years after that the 
same people in most parts of 
Virginia, both white and black, 
that had lived under the “ Institu- 
tion” and fought in defence of it, 
were still upon the land. The 
blacks were free, the whites were 
ruined —in a sense —it is true. 


But the latter still had their 
property, and the negroes, though 
no longer slaves, were still there 
as labourers to work it upon terms 
that were, in fact, more favourable 
to all parties than slave labour. 
The actual paralysis that followed 
the war was over. Landowners 
had scraped together stock and 
implements, and made arrange- 
ments with the newly freed 
negroes to work their lands, and 
the same generation that had lived 
together in a kindly fashion as 
masters and slaves settled down as 
master and servant. Above all, 
the prices of tobacco and grain 
were high, and the material out- 
look seemed upon the whole 
promising. 

Our plantation (the very phrase 
nowadays is old-fashioned in Vir- 
ginia) lay “’way back” from the 
railroad. Fifteen miles of a road 
such as no civilised community out- 
side the Southern States could have 
even contemplated without dismay, 
lay between us and the station. 
No one but a Virginian, or some 
one broken in to the Virginia at- 
titude towards roads, would have 
dared to venture over ours upon 
wheels. And yet our neighbours 
had traversed it cheerfully for 
generations, and saw nothing seri- 
ously amiss with it. The wrecks 
of waggons and bullock-carts, the 
fragments of wheels and broken 
shafts, that marked its course with 
such terrible significance, had no 
alarms for the native—they were 
all in the day’s work. The Vir- 
ginia of slavery days, east of the 
Blue Ridge at any rate, had never 
grasped the conception of what 
road-making meant. In Mashona- 
land,in the Rocky Mountains, in the 
far backwoods of Canada, a primi- 
tive highway is the natural accom- 
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paniment of the dawn of civilisa- 
tion. But Virginia is the oldest 
community of Englishmen outside 
England. It is an ancient and 
even a distinguished province. 
For over two centuries it has had 
something like a territorial aris- 
tocracy living upon its soil. Their 
pleasures and their interests have 
been wholly rural. No _ people 
have ever existed in the wide world 
to whom country locomotion was 
more important. And yet in most 
parts, not only till the Oivil War 
but up to this very day, the two- 
horse plough has been the only 
factor in road mending and con- 
struction. Over these unspeakable 
tracks of mud, pleasantly broken by 
slabs of rock and wandering tree- 
roots, it was not only the waggon 
of rural commerce that had to jolt, 
but the family coach itself to rock 
and stagger on its way to dance or 
wedding, to church or merry-mak- 
ing—and with what loss of dignity 
can be well imagined. These old 
relics of past splendour (as the 


word is used in Virginia), with 
their leather springs, have long 


vanished now. But I can recall 
many a venerable specimen that 
survived the war, and can see 
them even now writhing in all 
the agonies of a bottomless mud- 
hole, the negro coachman cran- 
ing forward with loud shouts of 
wonderfully worded exhortations 
to his struggling horses. It was 
many years before these rickety 
emblems of ante-bellum dignity dis- 
appeared entirely from the road. 
One after another they made their 
final trip to the village wheel wright, 
to be hopelessly condemned even by 
that resourceful functionary, and 
left, perchance, to rot upon the way- 
side amid the wreck of humbler 
machinery. Much sorrowful con- 
solation, I have reason to think, 
was afforded by these bleaching 
skeletons to the ex-family retainer 
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as he passed by with his mule- or 
his ox-cart, and dropped the tribu- 
tary tear to the ghost of the old 
family conveyance, which he had 
once steered with such éclat. Some 
of these old carcasses survive to 
this very day—in remote corners 
of barnyards and orchards—buried 
in briers and weeds, a harbour of 
refuge for the “ broody” hen and 
roosting turkey. Our road, it was 
true, was perhaps the worst, if 
there could be a worst, in the 
county. It was lifted for a con- 
siderable part of its course off the 
red clay of the lower country, and 
wound its tortuous way over the 
shoulder of mountain-spurs, where 
the winter rains did not stand, but 
tore into atoms every feeble effort 
that was made to soften the natural 
obstacles of rock and gully. It was 
a road that would have made even 
a Rocky Mountain teamster hold 
his breath. But our local patriots 
were quite equal to the occasion, 
and used to declare, when twitted 
by people who were fortunate 
enough to live off it, that it was, 
at least, a fine winter road. That 
is to say, you couldn’t sink per- 
manently into a mud-hole—you 
either broke your neck or got over 
it. But then, again, it was almost 
as bad in summer; whereas in the 
lower country, when the mud 
hardened on the track, a reck- 
less driver with a fast horse and 
a strong buggy could make five 
miles an hour with luck. 

Our neighbourhood was beyond 
doubt a bit isolated, and this per- 
haps accounted for the fact of old- 
time ideas dying harder than in 
other parts with which I am fami- 
liar—particularly among the ne- 
groes. Of these, great numbers 
of the best of the old régime were 
still, at the time I write of, living 
and in their prime, and some of 
them were in every sense as reli- 
able and as trustworthy as good 
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English farm-servants. Their fami- 
lies had generally got out of hand, 
but the older darkies were often the 
very models of industry, and even 
honesty. One old man in particu- 
lar whom we found upon the plan- 
tation, renting an outlying cabin 
and a few stony acres in a moun- 
tain hollow, was of this description. 
So far as cleared land went, he 
had what he would have called “a 
mighty po’ chance fur terbaccer,” 
which at that time was the crop 
which dazzled and filled the eye of 
the emancipated slave. But old 
Uncle Archie had two or three 
stalwart sons who worked out for 
wages, and when he went into this 
dignified retirement he forgot that 
the patriarchal era was over in 
Virginia — between parent and 
child as between master and slave. 
The old gentleman was quite sur- 
prised when his “chaps” showed 
a disposition to appropriate their 
own wages to their own uses. 
Archie had built his own cabin 
after the war in a corner of the 
plantation at the foot of a heavily 
timbered mountain, whence a crys- 
tal brook, breaking from the shade 
of the forest, went babbling over 
his patch of open tillage land. 
Up over this wide expanse of oak 
and chestnut foliage the old man 
had gazed with sanguine eye, and 
pictured the tall trees tumbling in 
every direction, and vast tobacco- 
lands opening, beneath the sturdy 
strokes of his obedient and filial 
offspring— inspired, of course, and 
directed by the wisdom that lay 
beneath his own snowy brow. 
But Archie’s “chaps” showed no 
disposition whatever to develop a 
family estate for their clothes and 
rations, when they grew to be 
worth ten dollars a-month to any 
farmer in the neighbourhood. 
“T’ve dun frailed them chillern” 
(they were eighteen and twenty) 
“till my arms jes ache,” the old 
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man used to complain, “ but it ain’t 
no manner of use—these new-fan- 
gled notions of projeckin’ roun’ 
fust hyar den dar, there ain’t no 
satisfyin’ young folks these times.” 

So the forest above Archie’s 
cabin continued to wave in all its 
pristine luxuriance, and to this 
day the wild turkey still leads her 
young in summer-time beneath its 
friendly shades, and the squirrel 
gambols amid its huge grey trunks, 
and the spotted woodpecker still 
wakes with cheery tapping its 
mysterious echoes. 

Uncle Archie, it will be gath- 
ered, was a laudator temporis acti 
of the most pronounced kind, I 
think he would have reversed the 
issue of the war and put his whole 
race back into slavery again, if he 
had had his will. The times, ac- 
cording to Archie, were all out of 
joint. The revolt of his sons sat 


sorely on his mind. He had been 
an industrious, hard-working man 
all his life, and had belonged to a 


kind but hard-working master— 
one of those thousands of small 
slave-owners of whom the usual 
literature on this subject shows its 
ignorance by taking no account. 
Rough, decent men, whose ap- 
pearance, education, habits, and 
means were those of small working 
farmers, neither more nor less, 
who owned perhaps a couple of 
families of coloured folks, and not 
seldom laboured with them on the 
small farm that supported all. 
Archie had looked forward to 
running a bit of rented land with 
his own family upon somewhat the 
same principles—inclusive of the 
whip, if needed. He was an 
ardent member of the Baptist 
Church, and had hoped, no doubt, 
for a leisurely as well as a dignified 
old age in which he could pursue 
on fence-rails and at cross-roads 
that taste for religious discussion 
and controversy which his soul de- 
2A 
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lighted in. Still he raised a tobacco 
crop of a sort, enough to prove, at 
any rate, that the filial instincts 
of Jake and Wash were not wholly 
dead ; and his corn-patch supplied 
at least his daily bread. A pig or 
two, moreover, called him owner, 
and carried ruin and destruction 
in the point of their snouts all 
over the plantation; and a cow, 
which, even with a forefoot tied to 
its horns, could jump any fence 
in the neighbourhood, completed 
Archie’s stock. 

The old gentleman was quite as 
honest as he knew how to be. He 
never succeeded in paying any 
rent, it is true; but the desire to 
do so was the burden of many an 
eloquent harangue, which was 
something. Archie, however, as 
a weather prophet and as a char- 
acter which memory is thankful 
for, was well worth the twenty-five 
dollars a- year which constituted 
his nominal tribute. He died in 
the odour of sanctity—lecturing us 
all to the last on the degeneracy 
of the world since “the s’render,” 
and foretelling the doom of Sodom 
and Gomorrah for a land where 
age and authority were getting to 
be at such a discount. We had a 
negro burial-ground on the planta- 
tion, and thither Archie’s remains 
were dragged in solemn state by 
his neighbour William Henry Hig- 
ginbottom’s bull. There was snow 
on the ground, I remember; but 
it was a Sunday, and half the 
negroes in the county were there. 
It was always said that the patri- 
arch would “walk,” and “ walk” 
he did, sure enough, for he was 
seen in the full moon of the April 
following his death sowing a big 
field near the house that had been 
fallowed for oats; for it should be 
remarked that he was the great 
grain-sower of the neighbourhood, 
and it was natural enough that his 
spirit should rest uneasy while the 
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dust of the harrows was actually 
flying over his new-made grave, 
He was seen again, too, in the 
same week by Lizzie, our cook, 
hovering in spectral fashion around 
the tobacco-plant-beds he had sown 
just before his death. We were, 
indeed, already somewhat overrun 
with ghosts — thanks to the pos- 
session of two graveyards, whose 
inmates, if negro tradition were 
to be believed, were of the most 
uneasy kind. 

I may remark in passing that 
the ghosts, or, in negro parlance, 
the “hants,” of our neighbour- 
hood seem to have retained, even 
in the after-world, their devotion 
to agriculture. For whether white 
or black, it was in the dawn of 
spring that they were always 
“looked for”; nor, like orthodox 
ghosts, did they haunt bedsides or 
passages, but were to be seen 
rather in the neighbourhood of 
corn-cribs, wheat-fields, or tobacco 
barns. 

The mention of Archie’s funeral 
obsequies recalls another of his 
neighbours and our tenants, who 
held a remote corner of the plan- 
tation, and this was the aforesaid 
William Henry Higginbottom. 
Most of the negroes after the war 
took their late masters’ names, 
but no Higginbottom had ever 
been heard of in those parts. This 
was serious, it is true, but not un- 
natural, seeing that the bearer of 
so much name had come from the 
lower counties since the war, and 
was in some sort an alien as well 
as a suspect. Negro nomenclature 
was of a brief order as a rule, and 
it was probably in tacit disappro- 
val of William Henry’s personality, 
and of the sort of mystery attach- 
ing to him, that he was usually 
called by all his three names, and, 
in spite of his grizzled locks and 
furrowed face, never achieved the 
honoured sobriquet of “ Uncle.” 
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In face William Henry was the 
most forbidding, in form he was 
the most comical, negro I ever saw. 
We found him inhabiting a cabin 
close to the house, and thought at 
first his looks might belie him. 
It took about a month to find out 
from experience that they did not. 
Hence his removal to the slope of 
the mountain where he undertook 
to raise corn and tobacco on shares. 

William Henry was, to use the 
vernacular of the neighbourhood, 
a ‘mighty low man ”—in a physi- 
cal sense, that is to say—for he 
was barely five feet, while he had 
a head upon him the size of a 
Missouri pumpkin. He could 
neither laugh nor could he joke 
like the rest of them. I never 
saw him even smile, but there 
sat upon his black seamed face 
a perennial frown. In winter 
and in summer he wore a long 
tail-coat that had once been black ; 
and if the front view of him was 
hideous, his reverse side was much 
the funniest in the whole county 
to look upon. But what made 
William Henry famous, even more 
than his whispered crimes and 
his grotesque appearance, was his 
bull. 

For when he moved to his 
mountain farm with nothing but 
his household truck, it seemed a 
problem to the neighbours how 
his stony acres were to be cul- 
tivated ; but William Henry was 
equal to the occasion, and one 
fine day his establishment was 
seen to be augmented by a two- 
year-old bull that was as mys- 
terious in origin as the owner 
himself. There was no direct 
evidence that our Mephistopheles 
was a great criminal, but he was 
said to be capable of any enormity. 
That he stole that bull I am afraid 
there was no doubt, and it was 
whispered that he drove it, with 
the help of the Evil One, whom 
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he was supposed to resemble, in 
the night over the almost pathless 
mountains that divided the planta- 
tion from the adjoining county. 
Wherever William Henry got 
his bull, he certainly made it earn 
its keep. He hitched it to his 
rude plough and his clumsy har- 
row. It pulled the rough-hewn 
sled on which he hauled his fire- 
wood and his fence-rails; while 
on its broad back, behind a sack 
of corn, he himself might often be 
seen perched upon his way to the 
mill. Such spectacles as these, how- 
ever, were not unfamiliar in the old 
happy-go-lucky Virginia life. But 
even in Virginia, so far as I ever 
saw or heard of, the bitting, brid- 
ling, and saddling of a bull was 
an unprecedented performance. 
But William Henry was noth- 
ing if not unconventional. And 


it was with no sense of humour 
whatever, but in a solemn seri- 
ousness which heightened the sub- 
limity of the spectacle, that he 


used to clap an old broken hunt- 
ing-saddle on to the broad back 
of the patient ox, and seat him- 
self astride thereon, and turn his 
face on Sunday mornings towards 
the negro church at Mount Her- 
mon. Mr Higginbottom, it is per- 
haps needless to remark, was no 
church member. The vacant seats 
upon the mourners’ bench had no 
attraction for him, nor had the 
eloquent black forefinger or strid- 
ent appeals of brother Moses ever 
moved a muscle of the scowling 
furrowed face. But, for some 
mysterious reason, William Henry 
was always to be found at Mount 
Hermon on a preaching Sunday 
—-silent, inscrutable, and hideous 
in a back pew—while outside, 
hitched to a tree in the shade, 
stood the Durham bull, with its 
saddle and bridle, all unconscious 
of any indignity of treatment. 
The first time we ever sighted 
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this never-to-be-forgotten spectacle 
was, I remember, upon the Sunday 
on which Archie’s funeral sermon 
was preached, in the summer fol- 
lowing his death, and all the 
negroes in the neighbourhood had 
flocked to hear how brother Moses 
thought the illustrious dead was 
getting on in Paradise. We were 
sitting in the porch as the ad- 
vanced-guard of the returning con- 
gregation came into view upon the 
highway. This consisted of those 
negroes who could either beg, 
borrow, or steal their master’s 
mules for the day, or those who, 
being tenants at a money rent, 
had some attenuated quadruped of 
their own. As the capering, chat- 
tering crowd came along amid a 
cloud of red dust, William Henry 
Higginbottom could be seen hold- 
ing a clear lead of several lengths, 
mounted on his bull, which was 
travelling at a steady, swinging 
trot that was thoroughly business- 
like. That its back was no arm- 
chair was evident, for William 
Henry’s long coat-tails were flying 
in painful agitation, as, with a 
rein in each hand, he leaned back 
in approved Southern fashion till 
his short legs, which were short 
even for so “low” a man, came 
not far off the level of the straight 
horns of his extraordinary steed. 
The ordinary negro mounted on 
his master’s mule, and attired in 
his full Sunday war-paint of black 
broadcloth and white shirt-front, 
was a sight entirely edifying ; but 
William Henry Higginbottom, 
leading the queer crowd upon his 
bull, solemn and gloomy, without 
the faintest suspicion of any hum- 
our in the thing, was a spectacle to 
have lived for. 

But there was a serious side to 
our plantation life of course, and 
John Jones, who was our largest 
tenant, took life very seriously 
indeed. He heid nearly a hundred 
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acres, and actually hired labour on 
his own account. Indeed he wag 
justly regarded as ‘‘a ’sponsible 
man.” He got a good house with 
his holding, built of squared logs 
and shingle-roofed, and a garden- 
patch, and the run for a cow, 
which, like Archie’s, no fence 
could turn. John worked his land 
on shares—we providing the horses 
and implements, he the labour; 
and, like a few of his kind, at that 
period he was an _ indefatigable 
worker. From dawn till dark he 
never rested except to feed his 
teams and get his meals, and I 
have even known him to work all 
night when the weeds in his corn 
or the suckers on his tobacco had 
got ahead of him. In spite of his 
practical qualities, however, John 
was as comical a character in his 
way as William Henry. He 
thought he could write, for one 
thing — an almost unknown per- 
formance at that time—and he 
was inordinately proud of it. 
Furthermore, he had, as is rare 
among his race, a bad stammer 
with terrific facial contortions. 
This, as we know, is sometimes suf- 
ficiently trying in a Caucasian, but 
in a negro of quizzical appearance 
it is simply irresistible; and John’s 
appearance was not calculated to 
bear any further embellishments 
of the kind. He was of the 
round, smooth, beardless, and oily 
type of Ethiopian, as black as a 
coal, without a touch of cross 
about him. He was a stranger to 
the neighbourhood, and came to 
us, I remember, one autumn before 
wheat-sowing, which was the season 
of the year all over Virginia for 
making contracts, and wheat by 
the way at that time was worth 
a dollar and a-half a bushel. I 
can see him now as he stood at 
the foot of the verandah steps, 
with his mouth twisted nearly 
round to his ear trying to tell 
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me who he was and what he 
wanted. His mania for writing, 
though it was in no way connec- 
ted with hesitation of speech, came 
out instantly, and he insisted on 
being allowed to write down his 
late employer’s name and address 
for reference. This was a great 
experience for us, so I fetched 
this phenomenal scribe a pen and 
ink and set him down at the 
office table while we watched the 
performance. It was a_ heroic 
struggle, and resulted in the most 
extraordinary specimen of ortho- 
graphy probably in existence. 
I have got it yet. John sur- 
veyed it himself with one eye 
closed for a few seconds, and evi- 
dently felt that it was a failure. 
“He’d got sort er onused to writ- 
ing,” he said, “since he’d been 
down ter the mines, but he’d jest 
like to mark down his own name 
on the paper lest we should for- 
get it.” This ceremony was got 


through with less execution, but it 


was as well I had not to depend 
on the result to save John’s name 
and memory from oblivion. Still, 
the hieroglyphics stood for John 
Jones in their maker’s estimation, 
and as a signature it was fairly 
uniform, though it was quite as 
like Thomas Evans or Henry 
Browne as it was John Jones. [ 
never saw a man so devoted to 
signing his name. I believe he 
would have backed a stranger’s 
bill for all he was worth, if he had 
been worth anything, rather than 
miss the opportunity. 

When he settled on the planta- 
tion, I used to draw up agreements 
for all sorts of trifling transactions 
between us, to give John the plea- 
sure of signing his name and my- 
self the pleasure of seeing him do 
it. He would settle himself to 
the job as if to some weighty 
and solemn function. Slowly and 
with deliberation he would lay 
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his left cheek down almost flat 
upon the table, and closing his 
left eye, which at such close quar- 
ters became unavailable for the 
purpose in hand, the squint of his 
right as it peered over the broad 
bridge of his nose at the objective 
point upon the paper was appal- 
ling. Little, indeed, but a big 
white eyeball was to be seen, and 
then after many flourishes of his 
pen above his head it descended 
on the sheet and left the fearful 
impress that signified John Jones. 
I generally managed to have a 
paper for John to sign when we 
had friends staying with us, and 
it was always voted much more 
entertaining than old Reuben’s 
banjo performance, though Reuben 
was reckoned the best hand to 
“pick a banjer” in the whole 
neighbourhood. 

The actual banjo of the planta- 
tion was not the stirring instru- 
ment it is in the hands of the 
Moore and Burgess minstrel, and 
a certain wild abandon it undoubt- 
edly did possess in the cabin frolic 
after a wedding or corn-shucking, 
disappeared when introduced into 
the parlour of the “big house.” 
Reuben, as has been said, was 
reckoned the best hand to pick a 
banjo in the neighbourhood. But 
when called upon to perform in 
private for our visitors he did not 
shine, and as an entertainment 
could not be compared for a mo- 
ment to John Jones signing his 
name. Reuben, too, was a preacher 
—not a salaried, responsible min- 
ister like the dusky Boanerges who 
thundered weekly in the log church 
at Mount Hermon, but an ama- 
teur whose spasmodic exhortations 
formed a righteous excuse for his 
immediate neighbours to gather in 
his cabin on Saturday evening and 
work off their excess of religious 
zeal. Reuben in his hours of toil, 
which were not exacting, was a 
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carpenter, and he occupied a cabin 
on the summit of a hill immediately 
in front of our windows. So on 
still nights we ourselves often had 
any benefit that was to be derived 
from the wild incantations of our 
eloquent dependant. This, I fear, 
would have been heavily discount- 
ed by the certain knowledge that 
Reuben could not have been trust- 
ed for five minutes with the corn- 
house key, or for as many seconds 
within grabbing distance of the 
storeroom sugar-barrel ; while John 
Jones, who had never yet “ pro- 
fessed,” might safely havé been 
submitted to either trying ordeal. 
Reuben, however, did not confine 
his sermons to proper times and 
seasons, but his anxiety for the 
souls of men followed him to his 
intermittent labours. As he nailed 
the shingles on to the roof of a 
waggon-shed he seldom failed to 
hurl down misquotations from the 
Bible on the head of the man 
who held the ladder; and as he 
swung his cradle in the wheat- 
harvest amid the long line of 
reapers, the busy swish of the 
blades was often—much too often 
—accompanied by his fitful bursts 
of eloquence. The cabin that he 
then occupied acquired something 
of a clerical reputation, for no 
leas than three of what for brev- 
ity’s sake we may call lay breth- 
ren took it in our own time. 
Possibly the near neighbourhood 
of the graveyard, with its turfless 
mounds of red earth and its 
tangled unkempt clusters of grape- 
vines, briers, and sassafras-bushes, 
may have given the old log-house 
some sanctified associations. 
People sometimes ask if the 
genuine plantation negro was as 
comical a person as tradition re- 
presents. I can only say that to 
me their quaint humours were an 
unceasing source of refreshment. 
They made up, or almost made up, 
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for those lamentable shortcomings 
which grew worse as the war and 
“the s’render” faded further and 
further into the past. They have 
almost ceased nowadays to be a 
local peasantry identified with their 
native counties and districts, but 
are toa great extent a wandering 
race—here for a year, there fora 
year ; first in a factory, then ina 
mine, then back again for a brief 
spell at farming. And this, though 
not to the advantage of their 
morals, has been distinctly so to 
their financial condition. Indeed, 
under the agricultural depression 
that has lain upon the Southern 
farmér for so many years, intensi- 
fied as it is by iniquitous tariff 
laws, it was inevitable that the 
negro of the rising generation 
should leave the land. He has 
been a greater success, too, as 
a navvy or factory-hand, than he 
was as a farm-servant; but as a 
man he is an infinitely more un- 
pleasant and much less humorous 
person, as is only natural. Hun- 
dreds, too, who in the days I write 
of were unredeemed plantation 
hands, whooping and holloaing at 
the plough-tail without a thought 
beyond a corn-shucking or a cake- 
walk, are now sleek waiters in 
hotels, who know as much of the 
devilry of city life and the outer 
world as there istoknow. Through 
whole counties in Virginia the ex- 
odus of the negro to busy centres 
can be easily seen in the roofless 
cabin or the solitary chimney 
standing by the brookside or the 
forest-edge amid the broom-sedge 
and the briers. However strong 
are the forces which remove an 
ancient peasantry from a not un- 
kindly and certainly a racy soil, 
there must be a melancholy side 
to it with those who have seen the 
change. 

In the days I write of no such 
exodus in our part of the world 
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at any rate was thought of, and 
the Ethiopian, if unambitious, was 
at least cheery. Perhaps he was 
seen at his best in the first warm 
days of spring, when his limbs 
after the cold winter got ‘“‘souple 
and limber,” and the whole country 
echoed with his rude rustic melody. 
We always recall the month of 
May upon our plantation as an 
ideal Arcady,—when through the 
lush and dewy nights the opening 
chorus of the tree-crickets and the 
plaintive call of the whip-poor-will 
welcomed the coming summer; 
when a sea of snow-white apple- 
blossoms caught the morning sun 
as he topped the hills upon the 
east of us, while upon the west 
the fresh greenery of summer was 
clothing with its leafy mantle the 
splendid masses of the Blue Ridge 
that towered above us. All 
around us glowed against the 
warm red soil the freshness and 
the lushness, the leaf and blossom, 
of dawning summer, and the cheery 


stir of rural life gave animation to 
a scene which nature had fashioned 
and bedecked with such unsparing 
hand. The one-horse ploughs ran 
merrily up and down the corn- 


rows. The harrows  clanked 
cheerily along their dusty course. 
No wonder that in such a climate 
farmers were sanguine, and that 
even the oldest of them estimated 
their crop with a persistent opti- 
mism at double what it turned out 
to be. Hope animated every rural 
breast. The mating dove filled 
the orchard with melodious notes. 
The cock-quail piped in the fence- 
corner with tireless throat, while 
his partner hid snugly away in the 
adjoining clover-field the fifteen or 
twenty eggs whose products were 
in the still far-off crisp days of 
November to spring before our 
keen-nosed pointers. 

Above all, the pleasant echoes 
of field and woodland at that 
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season of the year used to 
ring the voices of the negroes. 
No people were more susceptible 
to stimulating atmospheric condi- 
tions than they. Nowadays, so 
small has the world—the English- 
speaking world, at any rate—be- 
come, that the field-hand is more 
likely than not to hill up his 
tobacco to the accompaniment of 
“Knock’d ’em in the Old Kent 
Road,” or even “Tommy Atkins.” 
In those days, however, a mighty 
gulf lay between Virginia and the 
world outside her borders: the old 
plantation songs were still the sole 
music of the plantation, and I can 
in fancy even now see Reuben’s 
son Gabriel, as he swung his 
plough round on the headland, 
lifting his shiny face skywards 
and bulging out his chest as he 
roared— 
‘*O—O my lovely Lemma, 
I—I do love you so; 
I—I love you better tha-a-n 
I ever did befo’. 
O-oh—O-oh.” 


Then from the dewy low ground, 
where some rival swain in lei- 
surely fashion was slaughtering 
the bushes that at this season 
threatened the very existence of 
the Virginia oat crop, came an 
answer to the vocal challenge :— 

‘¢O—O my lovely Lemma, 

I—I know you of old; 


You got all de money, 
All de silver an’ gold.” 


Then from another quarter—far 
into our neighbour’s domain — 
would roll the strident notes of 
that sonnet to “Scindy,” which 
was the most popular air in our 
part of the world :— 


“ Away up in de mountain 
I took my horn and blow ; 
I tink I hear Miss Scindy callin’, 
‘Yonder come my beau.’” 


But Gabriel, though three-quarters 
of a mile cff, would be equal to 
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the occasion, and catch up the 
second verse :— 


“OQ Scindy, do you love me? 
She said she loved me some, 
An’ I threw my arms around her, 
Like a grape-vine round a gum.” 


If the dawn of summer in Vir- 
ginia, when the fields grew gay in 
colouring and the shadows deep- 
ened in the forests, animated the 
Ethiopian breast, the autumn in 
dreamy, balmy splendour was by no 
means without consolation either 
to blacks or to whites, who lived, 
so to speak, with nature. The 
tobacco was hung up and curing 
in the barns; the crops, such as 
they were, were stored away—all 
but the Indian corn, which still 
hung its big heads from the bare 
stalk stripped of its leaves and its 
top fodder. The leanest of stock 
had grown fat in the rank growth 
that covered pasture and stubble 
fields alike, and carpeted even the 
very forests. 

All nature rested from its la- 


bours—and man, too (in Virginia), 


for the most part. There was 
plenty for all present needs, and 
weeks of bright, still weather 
often intervened before the chill 
breath of winter with its flurries of 
snow stripped the forests of their 
golden mantle, and the heavens of 
their long unclouded brilliancy. 

The sunny days of October and 
November were days of plenty on 
the plantations. The lean times 
were over. Hogs were fat, and 
the new crop of corn was ready 
to grind into meal for those hot 
cakes which were the Ethiopian’s 
staff of life. The mill-wheels in 
the valleys were humming, and 
along the tortuous red roads went 
shambling work - horses or mules, 
whose backs presented the familiar 
spectacle of a bare-legged negro 
urchin just visible behind a big 
sack of meal. 

How delightful, too, were some 
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of these old water-mills in Vir- 
ginia!— not very old, perhaps 
fifty to a hundred years at the 
most, but still venerable - looking 
with their weather-stained and 
spray-moistened timbers and big 
rumbling wheels, to whose music 
four or five generations at any rate 
had gossiped and foregathered as 
to a local landmark whose site 
nature had firmly fixed beyond 
the caprice of change or fortune, 
Pleasant places above all were 
these old-fashioned water-mills in 
the fierce hot August days; and 
how cool was the draught which 
blew up from the foaming caldron 
beneath the wheel as it churned 
round and round amid a white 
wreath of crystal waters fresh from 
dark mountain hollows, where 
trout leapt between banks of 
flowery evergreens and beneath 
overarching avenues of beech and 
chestnut! And the millers, too, 
of Virginia—all that I ever knew, 
at any rate—were cheery beings 
of stout frame and well-powdered 
exteriors and strong lungs, who 
would crack jokes above the whirr 
and throb of their rude machinery 
with all comers, black and white, 
and tell stories of the gigantic 
crops that men made before the 
war in the brave days of old. 
No living soul could look for- 
ward to an English autumn for its 
own sake with pleasure or recall 
it with tenderness. Certain en- 
joyments, it is true, belong to it, 
but that is wholly another matter. 
The season itself is one of sadness, 
of drippy decay, of blustering 
winds, of rarely unmitigated gloom. 
But October and November in 
Virginia, and indeed not seldom 
December also, are not merely 
the sportsman’s saturnalia, but 
are largely composed of days in 
which mere existence is a joy, 
and every one worth living for 
itself alone —a dream of golden 
foliage and cloudless skies, of dewy 
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mornings crisp and fresh, of balmy 
noons, of sunsets wondrous and 
incomparable. There is no breath 
of melancholy in the light and 
stimulating air, no suggestion of 
decay in the dazzling splendour of 
the woods: winter will come, we 
know, but it will fall like the 
curtain of a theatre on some splen- 
did pageant which we have en- 
joyed till the last moment, and 
shall hope again to enjoy. Mid- 
winter, it must be said, had little 
to offer to the plantation-owner in 
Virginia. Without doors, there 
was snow and rain, cold and sleet, 
iron frost or red mud of a depth 
and tenacity beyond the dreams 
of Englishmen. Within, it is true, 
there were immense brick fire- 
places and big brass andirons, on 
which oak-logs of noble propor- 
tions crackled and blazed, throwing 
a cheery light over the wainscoted 
walls. Visiting was no longer 


thought of, farming was at a stand- 
still, shooting was over, though the 


horn of the fox-hunter now and 
again woke the echoes of the 
gloomy mornings. The thud of 
the axe rang from the dripping or 
frozen woodlands, and spoke of the 
ceaseless cry for firewood that came 
from the draughty insatiable chim- 
neys of cabin, farmhouse, and 
mansion. 

The very mountains, that in the 
greenery of their summer dress and 
the gorgeous splendour of their 
autumn robes were beyond all de- 
scription beautiful, looked now only 
savage and almost terrible, with 
their miles and miles of black 
and leafless woodland stretching 
over their snowy carpet to the 
cheerless skies. Worst of all these 
dreary weeks to the planter was 
that which intervened between 
Christmas and New Year,—that 
season which to other Christians 
with a white skin is a period of 
festivity and rejoicing. Here the 
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negro had it all to himself, and 
male and female, leaving their 
master to get on as best he could, 
abandoned themselves to those 
social joys so dear to the Ethiopian 
breast. ‘“Cake-walks” and frolics 
and preachings filled the cabins 
with sound and merriment; whisky 
of a fearsome sort flowed freely, 
and stimulated with its unwonted 
fires the merry antics of the col- 
oured revellers. Even William 
Henry Higginbottom once gave 
a party at Christmas, though to be 
sure it was one of those social 
speculations called a “ pay-party,” 
where every guest paid twenty-five 
cents at the door, the profits going 
to the genial host, who provided 
food, liquor, and music. Ay for 
the cake-walks, who has not heard 
of them !—though that indeed is 
a poor substitute for the privilege 
of having witnessed the inimitable 
spectacle of the sable beaux and 
belles strutting in couples arm-in- 
arm before the judge, with solemn 
efforts to outdo each other in 
elegance of movement and dignity 
of bearing, and thus win the tooth- 
some prize. 

But volumes could be filled with 
the queer characters of both col- 
ours, the quaint customs and the 
unsophisticated ways that obtained 
in the country districts of Virginia 
in the days I write of. These days 
are gone for ever. Half the cabins 
in the State have rotted away or 
been burnt for firewood. Agricul- 
ture of a large and careless sort is 
almost dead. The negro still in 
a measure follows the plough or 
wields the hoe, but more often, 
as I have already remarked, is a 
factory-hand, a miner, a waiter, or 
what not, and wears on Sunday 
a covert coat and a pot-hat, while 
his wife struts at his side attired 
in a caricature of the latest New 
York fashion. 

A. G. Brapb ey. 
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Ir will not be gainsaid that, if 
the closing years of the present 
century are pre-eminent for any- 
thing, it is for the prodigious 
number of fads, cranks, nostrums, 
and neologisms which are started 
and put about for the quasi- 
reformation of humankind. In 
the words of a great statesman, 
“Every man has a project, every 
man thinks he is going to re- 
generate society by some perfectly 
unselfish but chimerical scheme, 
fitted more for Utopia than for 
modern society.” ! 

Among these modern evolution- 
ary novelties must be placed the 
movement for the so-called Eman- 
cipation of Woman. This move- 
ment divides itself into two main 
branches, social-economic and po- 
litical. The former appertains 
more to the general attitude of 
the sex towards men in the main 
relations of life, such as morals, 
manners, employments, personal 
independence, freedom from re- 
strictions, and so forth. In the 
latter we are asked to concern 
ourselves with woman as an elec- 
tive unit desiring to vote on 
exactly equal terms with men 
for all offices of the State. In 
the present paper I propose to 
confine myself to the last-named 
aspect of the question, her de- 
mand for the parliamentary fran- 
chise, or, as it is commonly termed, 
Woman Suffrage, with all the con- 
sequential claims which, as its 
logical corollary, arise out of it. 


{March 


IN POLITICS. 


The present situation in respect 
of the voting powers proposed to 
be conferred on women is anom- 
alous and uncertain. And the 
action of Mr Walter M‘Laren, dur- 
ing the passage of the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill,? in moving and carrying 
an instruction empowering the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to insert provisions in the 
bill practically enfranchising, for 
the purposes expressed therein, all 
women, married or single, upon 
equal terms with men, has not tend- 
ed to settle matters, but rather the 
reverse. Down a mountain-side 
one sometimes sees an alternation 
of steep slopes with comparatively 
level platforms or ledges. Now, 
if a heavy rock or stone be set 
agoing at the summit, it will roll 
down the declivity with accelerat- 
ing motion till it reaches a plateau, 
and peradventure be arrested there 
in its downward career perilously 
near the edge of the next steep. 
In course of time, by the action 
of nature’s forces of disintegration 
by flood, landslip, or what not, 
the boulder will roll down a 
further incline, and so en till it 
reaches the lowest depth of all. 
So with political questions, in 
the present era especially. Some 
new-fangled notion is dragged 
from obscurity by dint of much 
leverage and platform exertion. 
It is pushed to the front, and 
travels a little way. It may then 
rest awhile without making much 
perceptible progress, till one day 





1 Speech at Manchester by the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, M.P., in May 1892. 


2 Since become the ‘‘ Local Government Act, 1894,” and now in force. 


Under 


section 43 of this Act a married woman is not disqualified by marriage from being 


on the Local Government register of electors, or from being an elector, provided 
‘*the husband and wife shall not both be qualified in respect of the same property. 


” 


And by section 3 (2) ‘‘no person shall be disqualified by sex or marriage for being 
elected or being a member of a parish council.” 
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some rash legislator springs a 
resolution in its behalf upon Par- 
liament, the effect of which is to 
hurry the thing on incontinently 
another haphazard stage, possibly 
involving the most momentous 
consequences, which the very 
mover himself may never have 
contemplated. The Lower House, 
in fact, as Mr Courtney said not 
long since,! is becoming more and 
more responsive to ebullitions of 
popular feeling ; it might be add- 
ed, to ebullitions of spasmodic im- 
pulse. 

The same thing is not unlikely 
to happen with the question of 
woman suffrage, though, now that 
the forces of faddism and fanati- 
cism have been put to rout in the 
great electoral awakening of 1895, 
there should be less risk of rushing 
any startling legislative novelty 
through the Lower House. Hap- 
pily, though there is danger of its 
becoming so, the female franchise 
has not as yet been made a party 
issue, for our two great political 
camps are at the present time 
curiously divided over it. Lord 
Salisbury, addressing a Primrose 
League meeting so recently as 
29th April last, made this point 
quite clear. “I warn you,” he 
said, “that there is no question 
at present which divides parties 
more completely, and” (in relation 
to his own views on the subject) 
“T am not certain even that I 
express the opinion of the majority 
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of my own party.” Be this as it 
may, to yield woman the parlia- 
mentary suffrage as a bid for her 
vote would of a surety be a long 
step downwards in political degra- 
dation. 

Although it has received a cer- 
tain support from both sides of 
the House of Commons, the cause 
of female suffrage has hitherto 
been discussed in Parliament rather 
as a subject of lively academical 
interest than as one of primary 
importance. It has been champ- 
ioned by amateurs, but no Gov- 
ernment of this country has ever 
ventured to include female suffrage 
in its programme of measures. 
During the session of 1895 the 
question practically stood still, 
and the efforts of Mr Wynd- 
ham and Mr Faithfull Begg to 
get it a hearing in the last 
sitting of Parliament came to 
nought.” 

The chief points in connection 
with this woman suffrage move- 
ment seem to be as follow :— 

1. How and where did the agi- 
tation originate ? 

2. Is it a spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the majority 
of women ? 

3. Would female voting be 
likely to alter the character of 
legislation ? and if so, beneficially 
or the reverse ? 

4, Is a mixed electorate of the 
sexes necessary for the removal of 
female disabilities ? 





1 Speech at Liskeard, 27th March 1894. 
2 Since this article was written the member for St Rollox has again brought 


in a Women’s Franchise Bill, and it has passed its second reading in the Lower 


Chamber by a considerable majority. In a house of 385 members, ‘‘ amid the 
irresponsible frivolity,” says the ‘Times,’ ‘‘ of a Wednesday afternoon, a vote was 
taken approving in principle the doubling of the electorate, the shifting of the 
whole basis of the Constitution, and the initiation of an experiment for which 
there is no precedent in the history of mankind.” The bill bristles with implied 
anomalies, and many of the majority, like Sir Charles Dilke, doubtless voted for 
it simply as an abstract declaration in favour of its main principle. In the 
opinion of our leading journal, the bill ‘“‘ can hardly be expected to pass through 
all its stages.” 
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5. Is woman’s claim to full 
rights of citizenship a valid one? 

6. What are the wlterior aims 
and logical outcome of the woman 
suffrage movement? and are these 
such as to commend the movement 
to our support ? 

In his very able, fair, and tem- 
perate treatise on the American 
Commonwealth,! Mr Bryce has left 
us in no doubt as to whence 
and when the outbreak or “re- 
volt” of modern woman from the 
traditional limitations of her sex 
took its origin. The movement is 
barely half a century old. It be- 
gan to stir when the question of 
negro emancipation became a burn- 
ing one, and its seat and home was 
the United States of America. 
If the uncultured black, it was 
said, was to be liberated and de- 
clared free and equal with the 
white, and entitled to the same 
political rights, then what about 
women? The claim of woman to 
the franchise and to public office 
would, Mr Bryce thinks, have 
probably been made sooner or 
later; but the circumstances of 
its origin in the Abolitionist agita- 
tion, he considers, have tinged the 
subsequent course of the woman’s 
movement. In this country, no 
doubt, the cause of the fair Pro- 
gressive was helped on by the 
advocacy of John Stuart Mill and 
the disciples of his peculiar sex 
tenets. The first Women’s Con- 
vention in America was held in 
1848; and, after the Civil War 
and subsequent admission of the 
negro to the franchise, the ques- 
tion of the female vote came 
speedily to the front. Women’s 
suffrage societies grew apace, and 
united efforts were brought to 
bear on the State legislatures, and 
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upon Congress itself. Up to the 
present time, however, it would 
seem that the net result in the 
occidental Republic is small. Prior 
to 1890, in no State had the suf- 
frage in elections to the State 
legislature and State offices been 
extended to women, and therefore 
they nowhere enjoyed the right 
of voting in Federal elections. In 
three Territories, however, the right 
of voting at legislative elections 
was given by the territorial Legis- 
lature, and in one of these, Wyo- 
ming, the population of which is 
relatively very insignificant, the 
right was retained when the Terri- 
tory received Statehood in 1890. 
In the other two, Utah and Wash- 
ington, both of which have also 
become States of the Union, the 
female legislative vote was abol- 
ished. On the other hand, in 1893 
Colorado adopted woman suffrage, 
mainly, says Mr Bryce, through 
the action of the “Knights of 
Labour” and other working- men 
groups “among whom abstract 
theories of equality prevail.” On 
the whole, the female franchise 
movement appears distinctly to 
have lost ground in America. 
And it is noteworthy that in 
June 1895 the Canadian House of 
Commons threw out the Woman 
Franchise Bill by a large majority ; 
while still later, in December 1895, 
the Legislative Council of the 
colony of Victoria similarly re- 
jected female suffrage. ‘‘The utter 
lack of interest,” we are further 
told, “taken by most women in 
the woman suffrage question ” both 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
has been emphasised by the recent 
referendum in the former State. 
“ Although there are over 600,000 
women in Massachusetts, only 





1 The American Commonwealth. 
Macmillan (revised edition), 1895. 


By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
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20,000 took sufficient interest in 
the subject to vote for woman 
suffrage.” } 

But, when investigating the ori- 

in of this movement, we are met 
with the bold challenge that female 
suffrage was exercised centuries 
ago in Great Britain, and great 
stress has been laid by some upon 
this asserted precedent. What 
does it amount to? All the facts 
and bearings of the case were 
thoroughly thrashed out before the 
Court of Common Pleas during 
November 1868 in the registration 
case of Chorlton, appellant, v. 
Lings, respondent, wherein a cer- 
tain Mary Abbott claimed to be 
put on the list of parliamentary 
voters for the township of Man- 
chester. Her case was a test one, 
representing the consolidated ap- 
peals of 5346 other women. The 
late Lord Coleridge, then Q.C. 
and Solicitor-General, cited every- 
thing possible in the women’s be- 
half. It was sought by him to 
show that in 13 Hen. IV. Lucy, 
Countess of Kent, evidenced the 
return of a member of Parliament 
by her attorney. In 2 Hen. V. an 
attorney signed a similar indenture 
pro Margaret, widow of Sir H. 
Vavaseur. In 7 Edw. VI. the 
return for the borough of Gatton 
was made by the Lady Elisabeth 
Copley, widow of Roger Copley, 
and all the inhabitants of the 
borough. A return for the borough 
of Aylesbury in 14 Eliz. is signed 
by Dame Dorothy Packington, 
widow, and in the Lyme case (1) 
there is a list of burgesses of the 
town of Lyme Regis in 19 Eliz. 
which includes the names of three 
women. But so meagre and so 
little to the point of establishing 
woman suffrage were these ex- 
amples that counsel was obliged 
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to admit that no instance was to 
be found of the exercise by women 
of the parliamentary franchise. 
And, in order to show that females 
were not legally incapable of vot- 
ing, Sir J. Coleridge was driven 
to cite a case in which it was 
decided that a woman might hold 
the office of sexton / 

When the judgments of the 
bench came to be delivered, their 
lordships made light of these quasi- 
precedents, and swept away every 
shred of argument for pristine 
female suffrage based upon them. 
Chief-Justice Bovill admitted that 
a few instances had been adduced 
where women “appear to have 
been parties to the return of mem- 
bers of Parliament,” and even went 
as far as to allow the possibility 
of a few women having voted. 
‘‘ But these instances,” he added, 
‘‘ are of comparatively little weight, 
as opposed to uninterrupted usage 
to the contrary for several cen- 
turies. . . . The fact of its not 
having been asserted or acted upon 
for many centuries raises a strong 
presumption against its having 
legally existed.” And he winds 
up thus: “I come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no such right, 
and that women are legally in- 
capacitated from voting.” Mr 
Justice Willes gave judgment to 
like effect: ‘It is said that women 


might be suitors of the County 
Court, and must therefore have 
been among the voters for the 
election of knights of the shire. 
But could they act as suitors? 


Apparently not.” Mr Justice 
Keating remarked as follows: “It 
is not very difficult to suppose 
that in those ancient times, when 
such proceedings were probably 
not very regular, a few seals should 
have been affixed without the 





1 * Daily Chronicle,’ 3d December 1895. 
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legal right of women to vote being 
recognised ; whereas, it is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that women 
should ever have possessed the 
franchise, and yet should have 
immemorially ceased from its exer- 
cise for so long a time.” Mr 
Justice Byles concurred with the 
above views.! 

A further point brought out by 
Judge Willes, and supported by 
the late Professor E. A. Freeman,? 
is that a peeress in her own right 
has neither seat nor vote in the 
Upper House, nor, says the latter, 
can she vote by proxy. Surely, 
then, so long as the highest born 
and presumably most cultured of 
our countrywomen are debarred 
by sex reasons from taking part in 
parliamentary duties, the female 
commoner may reasonably hesitate 
to rush into the political arena ! 

I come now to my second point. 
Is this agitation to obtain the elec- 
toral vote for women a spontaneous 
one on the part of the sex gener- 


ally? The answer seems distinctly 


in the negative. Even in those 
American States “where women 
possess the school suffrage, it is 
reported that extremely few vote. 
In Minneapolis, a city of 200,000 
people, one is told that only two 
or three hundred women usually 
vote at school elections.” As re- 
gards Wyoming, Mr Bryce con- 
sidered the balance of evidence 
unfavourable to the exercise of 
female suffrage. This is what 
one of the most trustworthy au- 
thorities on the subject told him. 
“ After the first excitement is over, 
it is impossible to get respectable 
women out to vote except every 
two or three years on some purely 
emotional question like Prohibition 
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or other temperance legislation. 
The effect on family life seems to 
be nil; certainly not bad: but 
after a year or two it is found that 
the women of the worst classes are 
those that most regularly go to the 
polls.” Now, this lukewarmness in 
the matter is just what might be 
expected, having regard to the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the 
sex; but it is a strong argument 
against the existence of spontan- 
eity or any urgent feeling on the 
part of the masses of women 
towards exercising the vote. 
Furthermore, “there is a wide- 
spread apprehension that to bring 
women into politics might lower 
their social position, diminish men’s 
deference for them, harden and 
roughen them, and, as it is ex- 
pressed, ‘brush the bloom off the 
flowers.’ This feeling is at least 
as strong among women as among 
men... . Of the many American 
ladies whose opinion I inquired, 
the enormous majority expressed 
themselves hostile ; and there has 
been formed a Women’s Anti- 
Suffrage Association of America, 
which conducts an active agita- 
tion.” Further, “in enacting 
their State Constitution” (1889), 
says Bryce, “the people of Wash- 
ington pronounced against female 
suffrage by a majority of two to 
one, and a good authority declared 
to me that most of the women were 
well pleased to lose the privilege.” 
Moreover, the Convention of Aug- 
ust 1894, sitting to consider the 
draft of a new Constitution for 
New York State, would have 
nothing to do with woman suf- 
frage, and this “‘is deemed to have 
seriously discouraged the move- 
ment so far as the Atlantic States 





1 Law Reports, Court of Common Pleas, vol. iv. 
? Article on ‘‘ Peerage” in ‘Ency. Brit.’ (1885). 


London, 1869. 
In the article ‘‘ Woman,” 


in same publication (1888), Mr Williams takes a different view, aflirming the 
peeress’s right to sit, as distinguished from speaking or voting, in Parliament. 
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are concerned.” Similarly, in 
South Australia, where female 
suffrage was recently enacted, a 
strong movement against it is 
said to have sprung up among 
the German women of the colony. 

Again, “the number of women,” 
says Mr Goldwin Smith, “who 
have spontaneously asked for the 
change [woman suffrage] appears 
to be small; and its smallness is 
important as an index of woman’s 
feeling respecting her own inter- 
est.”1 Mr Gladstone expresses 
himself more strongly. ‘The sub- 
ject,” he says, “is as yet only sec- 
tional, and has not really been 
taken into view by the public mind 
at large. . . . There has never 
within my knowledge been a case 
in which the franchise has been 
extended to a large body of persons 
generally indifferent about receiv- 
ing it. But here, in addition toa 
widespread indifference, there is on 
the part of large numbers of women 
who have considered the matter for 
themselves the most positive objec- 
tion, and strong disapprobation.” ” 
These words from the greatest 
living exponent of Liberalism I 
commend to the careful consid- 
eration of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, and its various aflfili- 
ated societies, which in their plat- 
forms make such a prominent 
plank of female suffrage. 

And surely it is a fact patent to 
us all, that in this country the 
female advocates for conferring 
upon women a franchise coexten- 
sive with that enjoyed by nien are 
a comparatively small though clam- 
ant band; but who, by the aid of 
serial literature, much pamphle- 
teering, and benevolent “ report- 
ing” of their meetings in the jour- 
nalistic press, manage to keep 
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themselves well in evidence, and 
to pass for a considerable army. 
The number of women who may 
fancy themselves in favour of giv- 
ing a more limited franchise than 
I have expressed above may doubt- 
less be larger, but the fallacy of 
separating the wider from the 
narrower aspects of the question 
will be touched on presently. 

Then, again, much has _ been 
made of the monster Petition 
for female suffrage exhibited in 
Westminster Hall last May, with 
its 257,000 women’s signatures. 
But any one conversant with the 
methods whereby girls and women 
are induced to sign documents of 
this kind will largely discount its 
importance as an index to the 
genuine opinions of the sex. 

The next stage of our inquiry 
is very important: The probable 
influence of woman’s vote, if it 
were given, upon the character of 
our legislation. From our know- 
ledge of the sex, and the general 
tenor of the discussions at the 
reunions where women’s rights 
and claims are debated, we can 
judge with tolerable accuracy the 
class of legislation to which the 
female mind would incline. We 
should have in the forefront liquor 
prohibition pure and absolute: 
for, conversely, in America ‘“ Pro- 
hibitionist Conventions,” Mr Bryce 
tells us, “almost always declare 
in favour of woman suffrage.” 
Under the guidance of leaders 
like certain sentimentalist M.P.’s 
whose names are familiar to us, 
the clique of ladies and ultra- 
purists — who not long since fell 
foul of Lord Roberts for cer- 
tain regulations he had carried 
out for the benefit of our sol- 
diers in India—would desire to 





1 Questions of the Day. By Professor Goldwin Smith. Macmillan, 1893. 






2 Letter on ‘‘ Female Suffrage ” addressed to Mr Samuel Smith, M.P., just before 


the general election of 1892. 
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have their way and prosecute it 
with redoubled energy. In this 
connection the Proceedings of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation at 
Chelsea in May 1894, to discuss 
the Cambridge Corporation Bill 
for the regulation of women of 
doubtful character, may be studied 
with advantage. There is enough 
and to spare of sentimental legis- 
lation already: with a woman 
faction supported by the woman 
vote, sentiment would be apt to 
run riot. The very fact that, with 
parties otherwise pretty evenly 
divided, a small access of female 
votes might turn the scale, would 
open the door more widely than 
ever to the political canvasser. 
With.women’s votes to catch, male 
and female touters would abound. 
“Tt is not women’s virtues,” says 
Mr Francis Parkman, “ that would 
be prominent or influential in the 
political arena: they would shun 
it by an invincible repulsion. The 
‘ Washington’ lobby has given 


us some means of judging what 
we may expect from the woman 


‘inside politics.’ If politics are 
to be purified by artfulness, effron- 
tery, insensibility, a pushing self- 
assertion, and a glib tongue, then 
we may look for regeneration ; for 
the typical female politician will 
be richly endowed with all these 
gifts. And as the zeal of one 
class of female reformers has been, 
and no doubt will be, largely 
directed to their grievances in 
matters of sex, we shall have 
shrill-tongued discussions of sub- 
jects which had far better be left 
alone.” 1 

The gentler sex are prone to be 
swayed by impulse, and are easily 
led. Thus, also, they would fall 
a ready prey to the paid organiser 
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and political adventurer. In New 
Zealand, for example, woman’s 
suffrage has got a footing for the 


‘moment, and the two main planks 


it has adopted are, as in Amer- 
ica, liquor prohibition and secular 
(non-religious) education. Then, 
as has been truly said, behind 
prohibition of alcoholic drinks be- 
gins to loom prohibition of to- 
bacco. In ancient Rome they 
tried taxing the unmarried, and 
recently, according to M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu,” like suggestions were 
made with a view to check the 
shrinkage of population in France, 
Such an impost as one on bach- 
elorhood might not impossibly 
commend itself to a sensational 
legislature largely dominated by 
female votes! Furthermore, it 
is matter of common knowledge 
that women (save perhaps a se- 
lect few of the upper classes 
and the band of political mal- 
contents) concern themselves but 
little with politics, and that the 
great mass of them have scarce- 
ly an intelligent or thought-out 
idea on the subject. Such seri- 
als as, let us say, ‘The Family 
Herald,’ ‘Short Stories,’ or ‘ For- 
get-me-not,’ with their thousand 
and one fiction-tales of how men 
and girls fall in love, are much 
more in women’s line than the 
newspaper; and of the latter, 
when they do read it, it is not 
the political matter, but the 
fashions column, and the births, 
marriages, and deaths, that mainly 
interest them. The vote of the 
lower strata of the present male 
electorate is already erratic enough, 
and most difficult to forecast upon 
any given question. But with a 
large, perhaps a preponderating, 
female element superadded, it 





1 Minority Report of U.S. Senate Commiittee, p. 24 (quoted by Mr Goldwin 


Smith in ‘ Questions of the Day’). 


2 Economiste Francaise, September 1890. 
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would be an absolutely indeter- 
minate quantity. Some specious 
panacea of the moment which was 
calculated to touch their sym- 
pathies, and which the more stolid 
but stable political instinct of the 
man would reject, might be adopt- 
ed with enthusiasm ; and, in such 
a case, the loudest sounding bell- 
wether would draw the whole 
flock. Dreamers, fanatics, quack- 
salvers of every hue, extremists 
prepared to “throw the whole 
Constitution into the crucible,” 
would find in female suffrage a 
perennially happy hunting-ground. 
Herein would be a real ever- 
present danger. 

Apart, then, from the question 
of its effect on the personality of 
the woman herself, we are led to 
conclude that the conferring of 
the parliamentary franchise on the 
female sex would not tend to exalt, 
or even benefit, the legislation of 
the country. 

Coming to our fourth interro- 
gatory, a great point is sought 
to be made in the leaflets issued 
by the Central National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage as to the 
necessity for a mixed electorate 
of the sexes in order to remove 
female disabilities. The futility 
of this contention ought to be 
palpable. The Primrose League, 
largely composed of ladies, wields 
a powerful influence by means of 
quiet persuasive personal appeals 
and social intercourse, reinforced 
by occasional public meetings. 
“The action of the Primrose 
League,” said Lord Salisbury, 
recently, “is the action of social 
influence, . . . the quiet influence 
of private life, . . . and it is this 
private non-public influence, this 
influence of mind on mind in con- 
versation, and not in speeches or 
in leaflets, that has largely affected 
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the constituencies in every part 
of the country during the recent 
elections.”! But, be it remembered, 
the work of the 1500 or 1600 wo- 
men, many of them high-placed and 
distinguished, who form its Ladies’ 
Grand Council, and the work of 
their female coadjutors through- 
out the country, in labouring to 
instil into the masses sound, moder- 
ate, and constitutional principles, 
is all done outside the polling-booth. 
The male voter can be talked to at 
home. Then, it seems to be for- 
gotten that women gua women do 
not form a class. Their class in- 
terests are intimately linked with 
those of the male kind most of 
them are associated with, and the 
male vote properly represents them. 
The laws affecting woman’s pro- 
perty have been amended and 
placed on a vastly improved foot- 
ing by the action of men. In civil 
causes and criminal trials it has 
been truly observed that with 
juries women stand a better chance 
than do men. The divorce and 
marriage laws have been largely 
relaxed and modified in favour of 
women. Quite recently a sub- 
stantial increase to the female 
inspectorate of factories was made 
by Government, without the lever- 
age of any female franchise. In 
truth, latter-day legislation has 
been endeavouring to do ample 
justice to the interests of the 
female sex; and if the time of 
Parliament be not frittered away 
upon vast chimerical schemes for 
disrupting the body-politic, much 
more may yet be done by the male 
mandate of the constituencies. 
Men in voting or legislating are un- 
likely to forget the wants of their 
wives, mothers, sisters, daughters. 
“No one,” remarks Mr Bryce, 
“‘ who observes America can doubt 
that whatever is deemed to be for 





1 Address to the Primrose League at Covent Garden, 29th April 1896. 
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the real benefit of women in the 
social and industrial sphere will be 
obtained for them from the good- 
will and sympathy of men, without 
the agency of the political vote” (the 
italics are mine). Women with- 
out the vote can and do bring 
great pressure to bear on legislation 
and upon legislators. ‘ They will,” 
says Mr Goldwin Smith, “renounce 
their present influence in grasping 
the vote. Let them appear as a 
separate interest in the political 
arena, and they will, like every 
other separate interest, awaken 
an antagonism which does not 
now exist.” 

Our next point for considera- 
tion is one of vital importance. 
Is the asserted claim of woman 
to full separate citizenship a valid 
one ? 

The rights of the citizen to 
determine by whom and in what 
manner the State shall be gov- 
erned imply a corresponding obli- 
gation on his part to support the 
Executive and the State in all 
conjunctures by his body service, 
vi et armis if necessary. This 
has been recognised in all epochs 
of the world’s history as a root- 
axiom of political economy ; and, 
though feudalism is dead, the 
elementary principle remains in- 
controvertible as ever. Among 
the Saxons, said Mr Justice 
Willes in the case already cited 
re woman suffrage, “it appears 
that women cannot have been 
admitted to their councils, where 
no one took part unless entitled 
to bear arms and invested with 
them in the public assembly, which 
investiture Tacitus likened to 


the assumption of the ‘ toga 
virilis, and Selden to being 
knighted. A woman could 
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not perform knight’s service in 
person, and when land held by 
military tenure came to her by 
descent, she had to perform the 
duty by deputy.” 

It may be true, as Mr Bright 
once said, that “force is no rem- 
edy.” But force is the basis of all 
law and social order, the ultimate 
sanction of legislation and tribunal 
of appeal—a giant in the back- 
ground veiled and at times seem- 
ingly asleep, but nevertheless, like 
the fabled watcher of the huudred 
eyes, never with all closed at once, 
nor ever relinquishing his vigilant 
outlook. It is urged by senti- 
mental optimists that things are 
altered in these days; that civil- 
isation and modern culture have 
supplanted force; that interna- 
tional arbitration is hereafter to 
settle the disputes of nations ; 
that a millennium of universal 
peace is ahead of us, if only the 
gentle and softening influence of 
woman can be imported into poli- 
tics through the medium of female 
suffrage. On this point it may 
be well to hear a recent fore- 
casting writer, whose bold general- 
isations are not less striking than 
his profound research, “It is 
quite conceivable,” says Mr Pear- 
son, “that the soldier may be 
rather less of an obtrusive element 
in the future than he has been in 
the past. This, however, is not 
likely to be because armies will 
be relatively smaller, but because 
universal conscription will have 
become the rule, and military edu- 
cation up to a certain point will 
be part of the stock-in-trade with 
which every citizen is equipped 
when he enters life.”? ‘The pos- 
sibility,” says another discrimin- 
ating writer, “and even the pro- 





1 * American Commonwealth,’ 1895, vol. ii. p. 558. 


2 National Life and Character. 


Macmillan, 1893. 


By the late Charles H. Pearson, LL.D. 
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bability, of a war in which England 
would be opposed both to France 
and to Russia, has long been per- 
ceived.”1 As to the prospects of 
an abiding peace, this is what an 
eminent statesman and /ittératewr, 
the late M. Barthélemy St Hilaire, 
said only recently: “I no more 
believe in disarmament than I do 
in the maintenance of peace. War 
is, I am sorry to say, a necessity ; 
it is the law of nature.” We shall, 
he thought, witness in the next 
century “ wars—civil wars as well 
as foreign wars—far more bitter 
and intense than those it has been 
my lot to witness. Do I believe 
in peace? No. No one believes 
in peace. We all try to deceive 
ourselves and cherish illusions on 
the subject; but in our inmost 
hearts we are all convinced that 
war is inevitable.” ‘Do you 
suppose,” said Mr Ohamberlain, 
speaking at Durham, 16th Octo- 
ber 1894, “‘ because we have been 
at peace with all the world since 
the time of the Crimean war, 
that the age of peace has come? 
Has the millennium arrived, with 
the nations armed and arming, 
with millions of men waiting only 
for the word, it may be of an in- 
dividual, at once to begin cutting 
one another’s throats?” ‘ Who 
can say,” was the dictum of an 
eminently peace-loving authority, 
the Lord Chief-Justice, only a few 
months since— who can say that 
these times breathe the spirit of 
peace? There is war in the air, 
Nations armed to the teeth prate 
of peace, but there is no sense of 
peace.”2 Look at the extraordin- 
ary suddenness of the crisis re- 
cently developed over the Vene- 
zuelan and Transvaal questions, 
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which threw all the Bourses of 
the civilised world into panic, and 
sane Christian folk into consterna- 
tion. Has that brought the dream 
of assured international concord 
any nearer / 

It is sometimes argued that 
women’s disqualification to vote by 
reason of their inability to serve as 
combatants is no more than that 
of men in old age or medically un- 
fit. But there is no parity in the 
two cases, inasmuch as the man’s 
liability to defend his country, or 
be sworn in to aid the civil power 
in times of emergency, attaches to 
him during, at all events, the best 
part of his life, while to women it 
never applies at all. At the most 
the argument would only tell in 
favour of disfranchising the men 
when they had become incapable 
of serving—which would not help 
the women suffragists much. Not 
many years ago, indeed, some in- 
dications and half-articulate mur- 
murings, on the part of a knot of 
“advanced women,” were heard 
in a northern town in favour of 
forming a Female Volunteer Medi- 
cal Staff Corps, the members of 
which it was apparently proposed 
to drill and arm. This initiative 
was followed up by a meeting 
held in London on 26th May 1894, 
under the patronage of Mrs Sarah 
Grand, Lady Florence Dixie, Miss 
Ethel Stokes, and others. At this 
meeting the new movement was 
explained as being intended “to 
supplement the work of the hospital 
nurses by providing a medical Staff 
Corps of women to deal with the 
wounded on the battle-field,” &c., 
while it must be able to “take 
care of itself in war, and be pre- 
pared to march, encamp, and per- 





1 The Great Alternative: A Plea fora National Policy. By Spenser Wilkinson. 


Sonnenschein & Co., 1894. 


2 See Lord Russell of Killowen’s admirable address to the U.S. Law Congress 


on 20th August last—‘ The Times,’ 21st August 1896. 
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form all duties incident to a cam- 
paign. The meetings for 
drill have already begun.” Then, 
again, the Radical member for 
Caithness, Dr Clark, appears to 
have had peculiar views about 
the advantages of Amazonian or 
Dahomeyan regiments; and it is 
conceivable that if the way were 
led by such as he, abetted by the 
more adventurous and untram- 
melled of the female sex, a fol- 
lowing of a few masculine women 
might even aspire to the rédle of 
soldier, with modifications. There 
would not be wanting the precedent 
of the Lacedzemonian women, who, 
we are assured, were required by 
law to be so exercised in the use 
of arms as to be qualified for battle 
among men. 

Meanwhile, however, as they are 
precluded by their sex from fulfill- 
ing the primary duty of citizenship, 
women have no tenable claim to 
participate in the government or 
legislation of the Commonwealth. 
At least they do not at present 
propose to serve as soldiers, sailors, 
special constables, or policewomen. 
It is all very well for the Dean of 
Durham, late of Winchester, and 
those who take his views, to desire 
the weight of the female vote to be 
‘thrown into the scale of peace, 
temperance, and morality,” and to 
“repudiate the degrading doctrine 
that only those should vote who 
can fight for their vote.” Degrad- 
ing or not degrading, the world 
is backed up by physical power. 
And as for righteousness and peace, 
temperance and morality, which, 
we are told, will be promoted by 
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woman’s advent to the franchise, 
are we then to infer that the male 
legislator and a male electorate 
have no sufficient concern in those 
virtues? The truth is, if ever by 
some evil fatuity we should come 
to be dominated by female poli- 
ticians, and any great stress, such 
as of war, invasion, or civil strife, 
were to arise, the feminine element 
in the fabric of Government would 
simply be swept down like a house 
of cards, and we should hear no 
more of woman’s suffrage.! 

But it is (sixth) the ultimate 
aims of the leaders of this woman’s 
movement and its logical conse- 
quences which really underlie the 
whole matter. Prima facie, there 
is a show of justice in enfranchis- 
ing those women who may be said 
to stand literally in loco viri in 
respect of payment of rates and 
headship of households. Oecertain 
qualified women are now entitled 
to vote in municipal, school board, 
parochial, and other elections of a 
purely local character. They can 
also sit on school boards, as well 
as on district and parish councils, 
and under certain restrictions act 
as guardians and overseers of the 
poor, which seems not unreason- 
able. They appear, further, to be 
eligible to fill the offices of church- 
warden and sexton, though I never 
heard of a female acting in the 
latter capacity.2, And, could we 
have an assurance that the pres- 
ent extent of the female municipal 
franchise represented the high- 
water mark of woman’s demand 
for the parliamentary vote, there 
might be less to be said against it. 





1 Even Mr Stead, staunch ally of the woman movement, caustically admits that 
‘it would be interesting to see how women’s suffrage would work if it had to 
enforce prohibition on an adverse majority of topers who carried shot-guns, and 
‘didn’t hesitate to shoot’” (‘ Review of Reviews,’ April 1894, p. 340). 

2 In the parish registers of Bramfield, Suffolk, there appears to be record of 


women having been elected churchwarden (‘Atheneum,’ 29th December 1894). 
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We might even go further, and 
admit that such demand might be 
rightly and safely conceded. What 
is certain, however, is, that if the 
Woman Suffrage Bills hitherto 
projected have been restricted to 
a limited number of ratepaying 
widows and spinsters, the conces- 
sion, if granted, would never be 
allowed to stop there. The lodger 
franchise must follow;! and it 
would be at once recognised as 
intolerable that married women 
should be excluded, ‘“‘ who are not 
less reflective, intelligent, and 
virtuous than their unmarried 
sisters,” and even “superior in 
another great element of fitness 
—namely, the lifelong habit of 
responsible action.” 2 The result 
would be to read in the word 
“female” wherever “male” was 
signified for all purposes of the 
parliamentary electorate. There 
can be no sort of doubt about this. 
The next step is obvious. It is 
scarcely denied that the trend of 
Radical legislation must land us 
eventually in manhood suffrage— 
Sir George Trevelyan and the 
‘Daily News’ have advocated as 
much ; and so, womanhood suf- 
Jrage would ensue. All adult 
women—according to Mr Herbert 
Burrows, an exponent of Fabian 
Socialism —as well as all adult 
men, must have a vote.® It 
was made clear in the discussion 
on Sir Albert Rollit’s bill in the 
session of 1894 that such a change 
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would be momentous. Even the 
circumscribed and partial admis- 
sion of females to the vote pro- 
posed by that bill would have 
added at least a million women 
to the register ; but it was shown 
that the ulterior result would be, 
speaking broadly, to raise the elec- 
torate from 6,000,000 males to 
20,000,000 persons of both sexes, 
whereof the women would pre- 
ponderate by something like 10 
per cent over the men. Well 
might Mr Samuel Smith “ask 
the House to pause before taking 
this terrible leap in the dark, the 
most revolutionary proposal of our 
time.” 

Again, it is not a question of 
the fittest women being admitted 
to the vote. Doubtless there are 
females exceptionally equipped by 
training and intellect who might 
well be trusted with electoral pri- 
vileges. But this is not a matter 
which concerns the few ; its appli- 
cation would extend to the many. 
The real point is: Are women 
collectively as fit to exercise the 
franchise as men taken collectively? 
Can it be seriously contended that 
they are? We may allow that 
average woman is superior in many 
ways to average man. We may 
even be of Max O’Rell’s opinion 
that there are very few men in 
the world good enough for women. 
But, as it has been well put, “ it 
does not follow that woman is 
political any more than that man 





1 In a paper contributed to the ‘ New Review’ (March 1894), mordant but con- 
taining much truth, Mrs Lynn Linton discusses certain dangers to be anticipated 


from the female lodger franchise. 


2 Mr Gladstone’s letter (already quoted). 


3 See ‘The Woman’s Signal,’ 27th June 1895. 


On this point the confer- 


ence (16th-17th April 1895) of the Independent Labour party at Newcastle, 
under Mr Keir-Hardie’s presidency, may be usefully studied. Among a mass of 
advanced socialistic resolutions one was adopted defining the political attitude of 
the party as in favour of every proposal for extending electoral rights to both men 
and women, and democratising the system of Government (‘ Morning Post,’ 17th 


April 1895). 
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is maternal or adapted for house- 
keeping.” The difference of their 
spheres, the ineradicable diversities 
imposed by sex, as of tempera- 
ment, function, and even habits of 
thought — these cannot be got 
over, though they imply no dis- 
paragement to either the man or 
the woman. 

But we must, further, face 
squarely what is involved as 
consequential to female franchise. 
“The woman’s vote carries with it 
the woman’s seat.” Capacity to 
sit in the Legislature practically 
means “ capacity to fill every office 
in the State,” executive and ju- 
dicial. So says Mr Gladstone, and 
Mr Bryce tells us this contention 
is fully endorsed in the United 
States. “It is universally admitted 
that the gift of the suffrage must 
carry with it the right of obtain- 
ing any post in the service of the 
country for which votes are cast, 
up to and including the Presidency 
itself.” Once or twice, he adds, 
women have been nominated as 
candidates for the Presidency. 
The present editress of ‘The Hu- 
manitarian’ (Mrs Martin) was, I 
believe, at one time a candidate for 
the Presidential Chair. As a case 
in point, we have only to turn to 
one of our own colonies. In New 
Zealand, some time back, women 
were admittéd to the parliamentary 
franchise, with certain results to 
be noted presently. What has fol- 
lowed as the next step in the sex’s 
claim? Why, that a resolution 
has been quite recently introduced 
into the Colonial Legislature pray- 
ing that women should be allowed 
to sit in the House of Representa- 
tives—in other words, to be mem- 
bers of Parliament. This motion, 
it appears, was only iost in a House 
of 61 members by a majority of 9. 
Obviously, then, in this antipodal 
Arcadia of feminine emancipation, 
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woman, after driving in the suffrage 
wedge, has come within measurable 
distance of the legislator’s seat. 
And now that goal seems to have 
been actually reached by another 
Australasian colony. For South 
Australia has not only conceded 
to its women electoral rights, but 
it has also made them eligible to 
sit in both Houses of Parliament, 
and to serve as Ministers of the 
Crown. 

Here, then, we begin to see the 
strange and unprecedented possi- 
bilities opening out from female 
suffrage. It would be bad enough 
for the manhood of a country to 
feel itself outvoted by women, and 
to have what would literally be 
“skirt legislation” enforced upon 
it. But what should we think of 
the spectacle of women sitting side 
by side with men on the benches 
of St Stephen’s, possibly under the 
presidency of a lady Speaker ; or, 
it might be, bearing the seals of 
office as Secretary of State, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, members 
of the Cabinet or of the Privy 
Council. They might clamour for 
a share in the prizes of the Bench, 
and indeed a bewigged male bar- 
rister pleading before a woman 
judge would not be much more 
startling than a Portia in silk 
gown haranguing a mixed jury 
of men and women ! 

These, let us remember, are not 
mere fanciful ideas. In America 
there are already female barristers, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers of the 
Gospel. In one State, Kansas, 
there is a city in which the mayor 
and many of the municipal council 
are, or were, women. In Wyoming 
women served as jurors; in the 
territory of Washington they had 
the same privilege, till the Legis- 
lature, recognising the grave evils 
of the practice, withdrew the quali- 
fication, In New Zealand we heard 
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lately of a lady mayor, who is also 
a justice of the peace.! Example is 
contagious, and the danger would 
be, not that the great mass of 
the delightsome but impulsive sex 
would trouble themselves about 
filling civic or executive or judi- 
cial offices in place of the order- 
ing of households, the cultivation 
of the graces, and the care of 
babies, but that a considerable 
leaven, made up of the restless, 
the unsatisfied, the ambitious 
among them, might by means of 
the female electorate clamber up 
into positions for which the sex, 
both by nature and prescription, 
is utterly unfit. For, say the 
“advanced ” sisterhood, if a wo- 
man can fill the supreme position 
in a nation as queen or empress 
regnant, why should the sex be de- 
barred from occupying other high 
State posts? They forget that 
such a plea defeats itself by forth- 
with suggesting the rejoinder— 
Show us a country or an era in 
which the sovereign lady para- 
mount has ever selected women as 
her responsible Cabinet Ministers. 
There lies the crux of the whole 
political woman’s question. 

Can it be, then, that those who 
give a qualified encouragement to 
the female suffragists have really 
pondered these bearings of the 
case? Unquestionably many ex- 
cellent people of moderate views 
have been drawn, by the mass of 
plausible literature disseminated 
on the subject, into a partial ad- 
vocacy of woman suffrage, who, 
could they but descry even in the 
far distance the real terminus of 
the movement, would shrink from 
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it in dismay. Mr John Morley, 
addressing a Newcastle audience 
not long since, quoted an ancient 
maxim, “ Look to the end.” Will 
the wise among women, looking to 
the end, desire to give their sex 
the legislative vote ? 

I have already spoken of the 
danger of the party aspects of the 
question. It is doubtless a tre- 
mendous temptation to a political 
faction to bid for the support of 
a sectional clique by adopting its 
programme. When two rival hosts 
are encamped over against one 
another in about equal strength, 
each watching for its opponent’s 
next move, every detached squad- 
ron of free-lances becomes valuable 
as a possible auxiliary who may 
decide the issue of the battle. 
Thus the réle of each little new 
social and political “ism” which 
appears in the field has a position 
of vantage in bargaining with both 
sides, which it would never have 
attained by its intrinsic claims ; 
and in this way it may succeed in 
bartering itself into a place under 
one or the other flag. We have 
had more than enough of that sort 
of object-lesson within recent years. 
There appears to be an idea current 
that the Conservative party are 
more favourable to woman suffrage 
than are their opponents ; and the 
personal opinions of Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr Arthur Balfour have 
been freely quoted by the pam- 
phleteers of the movement as mak- 
ing for their side. We need not 
grudge’ to the female suffragists 
what capital they can make from 
the individual utterances of such 
eminent statesmen. But none the 





' According to the ‘Scotsman’ of 19th June 1894, the executive of the Scottish 
Women’s Liberal Federation “‘ regrets that a special disability should be imposed 
upon women in disqualifying them for being justices of the peace if elected chair- 
men of parish councils.” They are so disqualified by section 22 of the Local 


Government Act, 1894. 
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less may we hope and believe that 
it will be long ere the responsible 
leaders of either party will face the 
consequences of giving the parlia- 
mentary franchise to women. The 
great Constitutional party is not 
wont to adopt into its programme 
revolutionary changes, such as this 
would be, in the government of 
the country, without an irresistible 
body of public opinion at its back, 
which it certainly in this case, as 
far as we can judge, would not 
have, nor is ever likely to have. 
Indeed, among the multifarious 
political topics discussed by can- 
didates during the last general 
election, that of woman suffrage 
was almost entirely absent. 

And, even to regard the ques- 
tion from the lower standpoint of 
political interest, it may be worth 
the while of those who anticipate 
a mainly Conservative vote from 
women, to note what has taken 
place in New Zealand. Says Mr 
Osler, writing to the ‘Spectator’ 
from the colony in December 1893: 
* The election of a fresh House of 
Representatives is just concluded, 
and the women have polled heavily. 
The great outcome of the election 
has been the total disappearance, 
one might say, of what is called 
the Tory party here. . . . Lord 
Salisbury would probably rue the 
day he ever advocated the vote for 
women, if he lived here. . . . One 
thing seems certain, and that is, 
that the female vote has been 
Radical to the backbone.”! This 
view seems borne out by the testi- 
mony of Mr Reeves, Agent-General 
to the colony, who is apparently in 
favour of female suffrage. Among 
the satisfactory results this gentle- 
man enumerates as flowing from 
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the women’s vote in New Zealand 
are specified “the unprecedented 
Liberal majority returned by the 
polls,” and the women’s acquies- 
cence in “the national system of 
free, secular, and compulsory edu- 
cation.”? Similarly, Mr Bake. 
well, a New Zealander, tells us 
(of the same election) that un- 
fortunately a few Conservatives 
thought it would increase their 
party vote, and that the fanatical 
Prohibitionists worked for female 
suffrage with frantic energy. 
“The colony is now committed 
for three years to a course of 
extreme Radical legislation. . . . 
The men elected are nearly all, 
with only one or two exceptions, 
of the most uneducated class in 
the community—either the lowest 
bourgeois or mere carpet-baggers. 
They have displaced men of educa- 
tion and experience. Such are the 
results of the female franchise! 
It is to be hoped that it will be a 
warning to English Conservatives. 
We shall probably for some years 
to come be a dreadful object-lesson 
to the rest of the British empire.” ® 
This, be it remembered, was written 
before the enfranchised New Zea- 
land woman had had time to push 
her claim to stand for the parlia- 
mentary seat. 

Then, again, how is the home, 
the Briton’s castle, the centre of 
family life, likely to be affected by 
womanhood suffrage? At present 
the nation is made up of an aggre- 
gate of families, in which the 
husband and father takes the 
chief place. He is guardian and 
representative, in politics and 
public concerns, of the interests 
of each member of his household. 
This is a clear, rational, and work- 





1 ‘Spectator,’ 10th February 1894. 





2 « Five Years’ Political and Social Reform in New Zealand,” by the Hon. 


W. P. Reeves. 


February 1894, p. 275. 


‘National Review,’ August 1896. 
3 “New Zealand under Female Suffrage,” article in ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 
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able arrangement, which is based 
upon the history and experience 
of mankind. The wife and mother 


‘has an ample sphere of duty; the 


sons pass out into the world ; the 
daughters either become merged 
in new family centres, or, if un- 
married, can generally find in these 
days of emancipation enough scope 
for their energies. There are many 
fair trees in the world’s garden 
whence womankind may cull and 
eat with zest and profit; but the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
and pursuit of politics they had for 
the most part best leave alone. To 
add women to the parliamentary 
electorate would sooner or later be 
to turn every household into an 
agglomeration of political ‘ items,” 
divided, it might be, against itself 
—wife opposed to husband, daugh- 
ter to parent, sister to brother. 
Where there is now, in the main, 
harmony and affection, would arise 
discussion and discord ; the author- 
ity of the father would be impaired. 
In a word, this agitation to incor- 
porate women in the electorate is 
nothing more nor less than a 
revolt against the male headship 
of the family. 

Even if—as is alleged to have 
been the case in the recent South 
Australian elections where women 
polled —the feminine suffragists 
should vote pretty much on the 
same side as their male kinsfolk, 
this would only mean another 
form of the plural vote so abhor- 
rent to the Radical mind. For, 
say a man had three or four grown- 
up and unmarried daughters all 
swayed by his own political views 
and polling accordingly, surely 
this would be a plurality of voting 
power for him with a vengeance ! 

Lastly, in this question of giving 
woman direct political power, we 
have to consider the effect, for 
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good or evil, upon herself. Let it 
not be thought that we who stren- 
uously oppose this woman’s move- 
ment take a depreciatory view of 
woman’s character and intellectual 
powers. We yield to none in 
estimation of the manifold rich 
gifts wherewith nature has dowered 
her. Of one thing we may be sure, 
that the influence of women largely 
depends upon their femininity. 
Will the turning of them into 
political units increase their happi- 
ness or improve their character ? 
Like a highly distilled perfume, 
sweet, delicate, subtle, the sway of 
woman properly exercised in her 
legitimate miliew is not less potent 
than it is far-reaching, searching 
to the “ finest fibres of our nature.” 
He is but half a man who does not 
revere and cherish the charms and 
virtues of a good and sympathetic 
woman. There is, indeed, no price 
too high with which to prize her. 
But her lamp is not the lamp of 
strength, nor of push, nor public- 
ity, nor political prominence. Its 
radiance is of a softer kind, by the 
hearth and in the home; a light 
not to be hung abroad in the 
streets or forum, but to shine in 
the social circle and by the fire- 
side, And the fear is “lest we 
should invite her unwittingly 
to trespass upon the delicacy, 
the purity, the refinement, the 
elevation of her own nature, 
which are the present sources of 
its power;”! and thus to part 
with something the loss of which 
she would come bitterly to regret. 


‘¢ For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack’d 
and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value.” 


Not a few of us, indeed, will 





1 Mr Gladstone’s letter (already quoted). 
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be inclined to endorse a quoted 
opinion of the United States “In- 
dependent” party, that “ politics 
would do more harm to women 
than women could possibly do 
good to politics.” 

“Many reasons,” says one of 
their own sex, “make the ad- 
mission of women into the region 
of active politics a national danger 
and a national disgrace. As things 
are, by the mere fact of sex and 
its functions, women have already 
an overwhelming influence over 
men. . . . Everywhere their power 
is felt, everywhere their sex is 
predominant. . . . To add to this 
tremendous influence the direct 
power of a preponderating vote will 
be to shift the balance entirely to 
the feminine side.”! Most true; 
or, as Samuel Johnson, I think 
it was, otherwise expressed it, 
“Nature has given women so 
much power, that the law very 
wisely gives them little.” 

Are we, then, with our eyes 
open and in our sane senses, going 
to allow ourselves to drivel and 
drift into possible political sub- 
jugation by women? Surely this 
new gospel of legislative emascula- 
tion only needs to be properly 
realised to be rejected. The most, 
and with few exceptions the best, 
of the feminine sex themselves 
‘ repudiate it. It is high time for 
plain, sober, manful men, and plain, 
sober, womanly women, to bestir 
themselves, and discountenance 
this mischievous heresy. 


Woman in Politics. 
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Great Olympian Pheebus of 
ancient myth found it enough to 
do to guide the “fire-footed” 
steeds and chariot of the Sun 
along their diurnal course. The 
last part of the way, says the 
poet, is downhill, and wants sure 
steering :— 


‘* Ultima prona via est, et eget moder- 
amine certo.” 


The direction of States and peoples 
along the track of the ages has 
hitherto been controlled by men. 
With the fiery wild horses cf the 
modern Socialistic Demos champ- 
ing the bit and straining at the 
traces of the imperial car, and al- 
ready, as many of us think, on the 
downward grade, needing firmest 
of hands and strongest of brakes 
to prevent an upset, is it a time to 
call in woman to meddle with the 
driving? Let us be mindful of 
the fate of Phaethon, the rash and 
over-aspiring charioteer, who, when 
he had grasped the reins, grew 
affrighted, and neither knew how 
he was to handle them nor the 
way he was to go, nor yet, even 
should he steer right, how to keep 
the restive solar team in hand. 
And let us see to it in time, or, 
like that ill-fated son of Clymene, 
the woman we enfranchise is not 
unlikely to hurry us chaotically 
on through “ pathless places,” and 
finish by setting the world on 
fire ! 
=, B. Ws 





1 «Nearing the Rapids,” by Mrs Lynn Linton—‘ New Review,’ March 1894. 
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Tue tradition that there existed 
in some remote valleys of the 
Hindi Kush tribes who were de- 
scended from the warriors of 
Alexander the Great has always 
excited peculiar interest among 
our countrymen, who pictured to 
themselves kindred spirits pre- 
serving their liberty and making 
themselves respected amongst over- 
whelming numbers of Asiatics. 
This interest increased as we be- 
came better acquainted with the 
neighbouring country, for the 
mystery which enveloped these 
people seemed deeper by contrast, 
and attention became gradually 
focussed on that part of the 
map called Kafiristan, which re- 
cently has been more or less before 
the public in connection with the 
boundaries within which English 
or Russian influence is to prevail. 
The name means the land of un- 
believers, and, whilst meant as a 
reproach, is a tribute to the 
obstinacy with which subjugation 
and conversion to Mahommedan- 
ism had for centuries been resisted. 

Concerning the origin of the 
Kafirs various opinions are held. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, whilst ad- 
mitting that their appearance war- 
ranted the presumption of Greek 
descent, believed them to be an 
old Aryan tribe like their neigh- 
bours. Sir Henry Yule, who by 
study and by temperament was 
most capable of forming a trust- 
worthy opinion, considered them 
to be the remains of a nation of 
the same race as the Hindus, which, 
as the Mahommedans advanced, 
had retired to remote valleys. He 


pointed out that the chiefs of the 
surrounding countries, Badakshan, 
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KAFIRISTAN AND THE KAFIRS. 


Wakhan, and others, claimed de- 
scent from Alexander, and that 
Marco Polo in 1272-73 had heard 
stories during his travels of a breed 
of horses descended from Bucepha- 
lus! Colonel Holdich, who has 
had much experience in frontier 
surveying, at the end of an ingen- 
ious paper published in the ‘ Geo- 
graphical Journal’ of January 
1896, remarks: “ At present I 
cannot but believe them to be the 
modern representatives of that 
very ancient Western race, the 
Nysseans—so ancient that the his- 
torians of Alexander refer to their 
origin as mythical.” Major Rav- 
erty appears to hold this view, 
believing that Nisha’i (Nvaov) ‘is 
the most probable site of ‘ Nysa’ 
of Dionysus, or Bacchus ; and the 
ivy and the grape are there to be 
found in great luxuriance.” ! 

It is perhaps safe to say that 
the country from Kashmir to 
Kabul, including both slopes of 
the Hindi Kush, was peopled by 
an ancient race which showed in 
various ways signs of Greek influ- 
ence, and that these people have 
by degrees been subjected and 
converted to Mahommedanism, the 
Kafirs being the last remnant that 
held out. They were latterly re- 
stricted to a few difficult valleys 
on the southern slopes of the 
Hindi Kush, surrounded on. the 
north, south, and west by Afghan- 
istan or its dependencies, and on 
the east by Chitral. 

As may be expected, references 
in ancient history to the Kafirs or 
their progenitors are not num- 
erous. One of the earliest is by 
the Chinese pilgrim Sungyun, who 
refers to the Yetha, a people said 





1 <«* Kéfiristin and the Kaéfirf Tribes,” ‘Cal. Rev.,’ July 1896. 
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to have been of Tibetan extrac- 
tion, who in 518 A.D. were spread 
over a great extent of country, 
which probably included Kafiris- 
tan. He mentions the great snowy 
mountains, and the horned head- 
dress of the court ladies. But the 
first distinct notice of the Kafirs 
was, according to Sir H. Yule, in 
1398, when the Great Timur in- 
vaded their country. He had to 
slide down the steep snow slopes 
in a basket, after the manner of a 
toboggan ; and it is recorded that 
he slew many Kafirs, took some 
forts, but found the country so 
difficult that he had to retire. 

Major Raverty describes how 
when the air was warm the horses 
sank in the snow, and that Timur 
therefore marched at night when 
the surface was hard, supporting 
the few horses he had on platforms 
of felt during the day :— 


“As these infidels had taken up 
their quarters in the darahs, and as, 
from the mountain-range on which 
they then were, there was no road 
by which to descend and gain access 
to those places on account of the 
depth of snow, a number of the 
Amirs and troops of the right and 
left wings lowered themselves down 
from the mountains by means of 
ropes ; while others, lying on their 
backs on the surface of the snow, slid 
down, until they conveyed themselves 
to the more level ground of the valley 
beneath. 

“They made a sort of wooden 
sledge for Amir Timtr, to which 
iron rings were attached, and to 
which ropes were fastened. . . . In 
this Timur was seated, and a party 
of troops lowered him down” by de- 
grees. “An attempt was made to 
lower several horses . . . for his use. 
Their legs were first firmly tied to- 
gether, and strong ropes were fastened 
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round their bodies and necks, and 


they were then lowered. Some, that 
they could not keep their hold of, 
fell from the mountain and perished, 
but two horses reached the bottom in 
safety, and Amir Timur mounted 
again, while his Amirs and troops 
accompanied him on foot.” ! 


The next important notice is 
by the Jesuit Brother Benedict 
de Goes, a member of the third 
mission to Akbar the Great.? 
That emperor had desired a sub- 
deacon, by name Leo Grimon, “a 
person of great merit and good 
discourse,” * to proceed to Goa and 
ask the Fathers to send some men 
of prudence and learning to his 
court, in order that they might 
instruct him in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, and dispute with his doc- 
tors, “whom we call Kazis.”? Ac- 
cordingly in 1591 Jerome Xavier, 
nephew of St Francis, Father Pin- 
heiro, and Brother Benedict de 
Goes arrived at Agra. The Brother 
was the most distinguished of the 
party. He had been a soldier, 
and had led a wild life, but re- 
pented whilst still young. In 
1603, accompanied by Leo Grimon 
(who returned from Kabul, being 
unequal to the fatigue of the jour- 
ney), he set out from Agra to 
travel by Afghanistan, Yarkhand, 
and Tibet, to China. When be- 
tween Peshawar and Jalalabad he 
heard “of a country to the north 
called ‘ Capperstam,’ in which there 
were a people very hostile to Ma- 
hommedans, who made and drank 
wine, had temples, and dressed in 
black garments; in fact in a few 
lines he gave substantially all the 
facts, with the exception of those 
relating to the language, which were 
known at the present day.” + 





1 « Kéfiristan and the Kéfirf Tribes,” ‘Cal. Rev.,’ July 1896. 
2 See paper by E. D. Maclagan, B.C.S., read before the As. Society of Bengal, 


April 1896. 


3 Letter from Akbar to the Fathers of the Society at Goa. 
4 Yule, ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ May 1881. 
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After this we come to com- 
paratively modern history. Major 
Rennell referred to the Kafirs in 
his memoir (ed. 1794) on the map 
of Hindustan; and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, that most valuable 
public servant, when on his mis- 
sionto thecourt of Kabul (1808-10), 
inspired by the reference, institut- 


ed inquiry 





“after our Macedonian neighbours. 
We were soon obliged to give up an 
opinion, derived from Abool Fuzl, that 
these colonists were a branch of the 
Eusofzyes ; but we learned that the 
Caufirs, a people in the mountains 
north of Bajour, had many points in 
character in common with the Greeks. 
They were celebrated for their beauty 
and their European complexions, wor- 
shipped idols, drank wine in silver 
cups or vases, used chairs and tables, 
and spoke a language unknown to 
their neighbours.” 


An agent duly qualified to make 
inquiries on the spot was found 
in ‘Moola Nujeeb, a person ad- 
mirably fitted for the task by his 
talents and curiosity. He left 
Peshawer in the middle of May, 
and penetrated into the country 
of the Caufirs by the way of Punj- 
coora.” But he did not return 
when expected, and was given up 
as lost or murdered ; nevertheless 
he arrived, unexpectedly, after 
several months’ absence, at Elphin- 
stone’s camp at Delhi. ‘He had 
been as far as Oaumdaish, a vil- 
lage within three stages of Buduk- 
shaun, had made himself master 
of everything relating to the Cau- 
firs, had completed a vocabulary 
of their language, and brought 
full answers to a long list of 
queries with which he had been 
furnished at his departure.” The 
information thus obtained, checked 
by Elphinstone (of whom the 
Afghans said that he could see 
on the other side of a hill), has 
proved to be remarkably trust- 
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worthy. After describing the 
country, its crops, roads, and 


wooden bridges, the villages are 
mentioned as 


“built on the slopes of hills, so that 
the roof of one house forms the street 
leading to the one above it. . . . The 
people have no general name for the 
nation. Each tribe has its peculiar 
name, . .. each valley being held by 
a separate tribe. The Mussulmans 
confound them all under the name of 
Caufir or infidel, and call their coun- 
try Caufiristaun. They also call one 
division of them Seeaposh (black 
vested) or Tor Cautfirs (black infidels), 
and another Speen Caufirs (white 
infidels). Both epithets are taken 
from their dress.” 


Their language and religion are 
noticed, and the Mulla was pres- 
ent at Kamdesh on the occasion 
of a sacrifice to Imra their god. 
His description is interesting, and 
bears the stamp of truth on every 
line. 


“There is a stone set upright about 
four feet high, and in breadth about 
that of a stout man. This is the 
Imrtan or holy stone, and behind it 
to the north is a wall. This is all the 
temple. The stone represents God. 
They say ‘this stands for him, but we 
know not his shape.’ To the south 
of the Imrtan burns a fire of Kanchur, 
a species of pine which is thrown on 
green, purposely to give a great deal 
of smoke. A person whose proper 
name is Muleek, and his title Ota, 
stands before the fire, and behind 
him the worshippers in a row. First 
water is brought to him, with which 
he washes his hands, and taking some 
in his right hand, throws it three 
times through the smoke or flame on 
the Imrtan, saying every time Sooch, 
that is, pure ; then he throws a hand- 
ful of water on the sacrifice, usually a 
goat or a cow, and says Sooch. Then 
taking some water, and repeating 
some words (meaning ‘do thou accept 
the sacrifice!’ &c.), he pours it into 
the left ear of the sacrifice, which. 
stands on his right [Moola Nujeeb 
saw two sacrifices, one to God and one 
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to an idol]. If the animal now turn 
up its head to heaven, it is reckoned 
a sign of acceptance, and gives great 
satisfaction.” 


Further ceremonies are described 
when the priest says, ‘He! and 
after him the worshippers and he 
say He Umuch! that is accept!” 
The various gestures are defined, 
and a prayer, ‘ Ward off the fever 
from us! increase our stores! kill 
the Musulmans! after death admit 
us to Buré le bdéola! or paradise, 
and three He Umuch are said.” 
Then the ‘Pusha, or person pos- 
sessed by a spirit,” is mentioned, as 
are many minute details too long 
for insertion. The curious will 
find all in the appendix to Elphin- 
stone’s ‘Caubul,’ in which the 
manners and customs of the Kafirs, 
‘a harmless, affectionate, and kind- 
hearted people,” are well described. 

This information was gathered 
in 1809, and the next references 
that need be noticed are those of 
the eminent explorer, Captain 
John Wood, who, on his way to 
the source of the Oxus in the first 
days of 1838, was in Badakshan, 
and visited the lapis-lazuli mines 
immediately north of and close to 
Kafiristin. When there he men- 
tions a raid of Kafirs “some time 
back” on the village in which he 
slept, and his satisfaction that the 
passes between his party and these 
barbarians were then closed with 
snow. However, he got safely 
back to Jirm, which he describes 
as the largest place in Badakshan, 
with a substantial fort, a governor, 
and perhaps fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. Among his acquaint- 
ance there none was more welcome 
than a Siyah-posh Kafir whom he 
thus describes :— 


“He was an uncommonly hand- 
some man of about twenty-five years of 
age, with an open forehead, blue eyes, 
and bushy arched eyebrows, his hair 
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and whiskers black, and his figure 
well-set and active. He would some- 
times bring us a present of a few 
partridges, and returning the Maho- 
medan salutation with which we 
greeted him, take his seat at the fire 
without further ceremony.  Crogs- 
legged he could not sit, for in this 
respect the Kaflirs differ from all 
Eastern nations, and like Europeans 
prefer a chair or anything raised toa 
seat upon the ground. He gave us 
an animated account of his country- 
men, and pressed us to visit them 
when the passes opened. As an 
inducement to do so, he promised us 
plenty of honey and oceans of wine, 
His sister was married to Mirza Suli- 
man; but though thus connected 
with Mahomedans, he bore them the 
most deadly ill-will, and even in their 
presence would recount the numbers 
that had fallen by the bow or spear 
of his countrymen. ‘The Mussul- 
mans,’ he said, ‘ were responsible for 
the blood thus spilt, for since they 
hunted down the Kaflirs to make 
them slaves, the latter had retaliated ; 
for the loss of liberty was worse than 
the loss of life.’” 


About forty precious years were 
now wasted, as far as addition to 
our knowledge of the Kafirs is 
concerned, in what its admirers 
call a policy of masterly inactivity, 
of which Russia did not fail to 
profit. By 1878, however, the 
Governments in India and at 
home awakened to the fact that 
under existing circumstances it 
was desirable to control the ex- 
ternal affairs of certain tribes on 
our extreme frontiers, to secure 
command of their northern passes, 
and to keep watch over events 
which were happening beyond 
them. With these objects in view, 
an agency was established at Gil- 
git under Major Biddulph, who 
visited Ohitrdl, and there received 
deputations of Siydh-posh KaAfirs, 
who invited him to visit their 
country. He was unable to go, 
but he collected information about 
K4firistan which is recorded in his 
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book ‘ Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh’ 
(Calcutta, 1880). Briefly, whilst 
adding considerably to our know- 
ledge of the Kafirs, his researches 
fairly corroborated what Elphin- 
stone had written. The horned 
head-dress of the ladies, the danc- 
ing, and peculiar ceremonies, are 
specially mentioned. All went 
well till 1880, when there was a 
tribal disturbance near Gilgit 
which Biddulph failed to quell, 
and by which his safety was in a 
measure threatened. This was 
ample to induce the cold fit to 
which Mr Gladstone’s second Min- 
istry seemed specially subject, and 
the agency was withdrawn in 1881, 
inactivity again exercising its bane- 
ful influence till 1889, when Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government showed 
good cause for the re-establishment 
of the mission. 

Meanwhile Colonel H. ©. Tan- 
ner in 1881, and Mr M‘Nair in 
1883 (whose “ modest account of 
one of the most adventurous jour- 
neys that had ever been described 
before the Geographical Society ” re- 
ceived the marked commendations 
of Lord Aberdare, Sir Henry Yule, 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson), had 
added to our store of knowledge. 
In 1885, Colonel, now Sir William, 
Lockhart with his party passed 
through that part of the country 
and entered Kafiristan, but owing 
to complications he soon left, re- 
turning by another route to Chi- 
tral. 

The Russians, too, had not been 
idle. Terentieff is mentioned by 
Biddulph as having promptly 
settled disputed points concerning 
the Kdfirs, declaring that they 
were “incontestably of Slav ori- 
gin and the natural subjects of the 
Ozar”! In 1880 Mr Delmar Mor- 
gan, when travelling in Central 
Asia, met a Russian offizer who 
had visited Badakshdn and seen 
Siyah-posh Katies, whom he des- 
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cribed as short but well-built men, 
and very warlike, constantly fight- 
ing with the Afghans or among 
themselves. Hunza Nagar had 
been visited by Grombtchevsky, 
the handsome giant who met Frank 
Younghusband with his escort of 
sturdy but diminutive Gurkhas in 
the neighbourhood of the Tagh- 
dumbash pamir. Younghusband 
tells how, when Grombtchevsky 
inspected the Gurkha guard, the 
non-commissioned officer, fearing 
that the tall Russian might be 
unfavourably impressed with their 
short stature, begged that he might 
be told that these Gurkhas present 
were unusually small, but that the 
rest of the regiment were much 
bigger than Captain G. himself! 
Then also the Russians had parties 
marching about the pamirs, and 
the name of Oolonel Yonoff may 
be remembered, as he on one occa- 
sion took high-handed and un- 
warrantable action for which his 
Government apologised. 

These and other considerations 
induced Lord Cross, who in 1889 
was Secretary of State for India, 
to sanction Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posals; the agency at Gilgit was 
reopened with Oaptain Durand in 
charge, and a person was wanted 
who could be deputed to visit 
certain tribes and prepare them 
for our intended policy. For such 
pioneering work medical officers 
are specially fitted. Possessed of 
considerable scientific attainments, 
they have educated power of ob- 
servation and a knowledge of 
human nature—most valuable 
qualities—not to mention their 
professional skill, which at once 
commends them to the respect 
and protection even of savage 
tribes. There are plenty of in- 
stances. In ancient days (522 
B.C.) Democedes, the physician of 
Orotona and son-in-law of Milo, 
was taken prisoner with Polycrates, 
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and sent to the Court of Darius ; 
he cured the king and queen and 
received honours, but his com- 
panion was crucified! In recent 
times Dr Lord in Afghanistan, 
Sir John Login, in charge of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, Dr 
Cayley at Leh, in political work, 
and Doctors Cieghorn and Stewart 
of the Forest Department in India, 
are instances in which medical 
officers have risen to distinction 
and filled highly paid offices beyond 
the limits of their proper pro- 
fession. And it is well that these 
advantages should be borne in 
mind at a time when, we think 
mistakenly, some army doctors en- 
deavour to rank as soldiers rather 
than as surgeons, and when we 
are told that there is a lack of 
candidates for the Army Medical 
Department. 

Now, to resume the story: a 
pioneer was wanted, and in 1888 
Dr Robertson was chosen. Dur- 
ing his ten years of service he had 
seen war in Afghanistan, had been 
attached to a mountain battery, 
and had also experience as a civil 
surgeon. He visited Kafiristan 
on two occasions, and has recently 
published an interesting book! re- 
lating his experiences. Like other 
travellers, his curiosity was excited 
by the traditions about the Kafirs, 
and when he had met some of them 
his desire to see the country be- 
came insatiable. A preliminary 
visit was made in 1889, and Dr 
Robertson returned to India ac- 
companied by a Kafir named Sher 
Malik. Next year they went back 
to Kamdesh, where Milla Najib 
had been, and were received by a 
deputation of the head men, who 
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recommended Robertson to marry 
a daughter of the land and settle 
down for some time. The pro. 
posal was embarrassing ; but it was 
adroitly evaded by reference to the 
difference of national custom, and 
the visit commenced under favour- 
able auspices. 

The information collected may 
conveniently be divided into what 
is geographical, and that which 
concerns the people. As regards 
the former, the detail, though im- 
perfect and covering but a small 
part of Kafiristan, is nevertheless 
a distinct addition to our scanty 
knowledge. The Bashgul? river 
and valley may be considered as 
fairly explored, for Robertson ap- 
pears to have travelled to the top 
of it and crossed the Mandal pass 
into the Minjan Valley of Badak- 
shan, at a place within twelve or 
fifteen miles from the lapis-lazuli 
mines visited by Captain Wood. 
It is a pity that the junction was 
not effected. The Presun or Viron 
valley was entered, and the course 
of the Chitral river, to near As- 
mar, where the river from Dir 
Unfortun- 
ately tribal jealousy and quarrels 
prevented distant excursions, and 
the valleys of the Ramgul, Kulam, 
Ashkun, and Wai tribes remain to 
be explored. 

In respect to the Kafirs the new 
information, though necessarily 
much more detailed than the old, 
is chiefly remarkable as confirming 
the latter—a result greatly to the 
credit of the old travellers, Robert- 
son considers the present dominant 
races to be descended from the 
ancient Indian population of East- 
ern Afghanistan who resisted con- 





1 The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush. 
& Bullen. 


By Sir George S. Robertson. 


Lawrence 


2 So spelt by Robertson; it should probably be Bashgal, the second half of 
which word is most likely identical in meaning with the Sanscrit ga/ or gala, the 
French col, and the English gullet or gully. 
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version to Mahommedanism in the 
tenth century, and fled for refuge 
to their present abodes. When 
investigating this subject, he was 
supplied with some remarkable 
stories, of which the following is a 
sample :— 

“The Katirs in the Bashgul valley 
informed me that they came from the 
west, and were once part of a numer- 
ous tribe which divided into two 
parties. One division, consisting of 
all the wealthy and otherwise notable 
persons, went to London, while the 
other, comprising menials only, settled 
in Kaéfiristin. This depreciation of 
themselves is in the true spirit of 
oriental politeness. They warned me 
not to trust the Kam, or to believe 
them for an instant if they declared 
that they and I were descended from 
a common ancestor ; for it was notori- 
ous that it was the Katirs and not the 
Kém who were of my race, the Kam 
being really more akin to the 
Russians.” 


An oriental version of ‘ Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short.” 

Of the people generally, it is 
said that they would be detestable 
were it not for their redeeming 
qualities of courage, domestic af- 
fection, and love of liberty. The 
men are of much the same 
height as ourselves, lightly built 
but powerful, and are remarkable 
pedestrians. The women are 
“shortish and of light build, with 
muscular limbs. Pretty faces are 
rare.” Both men and women seem 
to be very dirty. They are by no 
means simple in character, but 
can plot with the “secrecy and 
tenacity of the average Oriental.” 
They are avaricious, greedy, and 
quarrelsome beyond belief, whilst 
falsehood is cultivated as a fine 
art; yet they have the good quali- 
ties already mentioned, and in ad- 
dition are hospitable to men and 
kind to animals. 


“In the Kafir’s opinion, a really 
fine manly character, what he em- 
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phatically calls a ‘good’ man, must 
possess the following attributes: He 
must be a successful homicide, a good 
hillman, ever ready to quarrel, and 
of an amorous disposition. If he is 
also a good dancer, a good shot with 
bow and arrow or matchlock, and a 
good aluts or stone - quoit player, so 
much the better. These qualities 
constitute a fine man; but to be 
really influential in the tribe, an indi- 
vidual must be also rich.” 


The family is the unit, and its 
head exercises complete authority 
over the members ; so, in spite of 
violent quarrels, domestic affairs 
run with reasonable smoothness. 
The village is a collection of fami- 
lies, and varies according to locality, 
strength, and liability to attack. 
The tribes differ greatly one from 
another in language, dress, and 
customs; their sole bond be- 
ing that they are not Mahommedan 
—a tie which perhaps no longer 
exists. The dress, dances (for a 
Kafir does nothing without danc- 
ing), effigies, and funeral rites are 
all minutely described. The chief 
temple is at the village Kstigigrom 
in the Presun country, and is de- 
scribed as an imposing structure 
twenty feet high and from fifty to 
sixty feet square, furnished with 
eight huge wooden figures of Imra. 
A short distance from the temple 
is the approach to the nether 
world in the form of a hole, down 
which if any one should look he 
dies forthwith. Robertson was 
shown the place, and says :— 


* All that is to be seen is a patch 
of jungle-grass, limited in extent, and 
easily overlooked. The village Utah 
or priest particularly requested me 
not to approach the spot; he ap- 
peared gratified at my reply, that, as 
a guest of the tribe, I would not 
think of doing so. The place had 
already been examined by Afghan 
raiders, brought into the country by 
the Wai tribe, and the priests pos- 
sibly thought that if other people 
went away unharmed — seeing 

Cc 
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the sacred hole, their fables might 
be exposed. The sceptical Afghans, 
it was admitted, did not suffer in 
any way, so the revised legend about 
the hole now is that any Kafir look- 
ing down it dies at once, and that 
Christians are also Kafirs. ... An 
old Kadfir once assured me that he 
had seen with his own eyes a man 
killed in this way.” 


The country is said to be abun- 
dantly stocked with game, and the 
rivers to be full of fish, probably 
of the carp family, though un- 
fortunately no detail is given. 
The people will not eat fish, re- 
garding them as scavengers and 
foul feeders. Chikor partridges 
and the magnificent Mondl pheas- 
ant are very numerous, and there 
are a few teal and wild- fowl. 
Bears, leopards, wild sheep, and 
markhor are found, the latter in 
wonderful numbers, for we read of 
a small party of Kashtan men who 
killed twenty-three in ten days. 


“Our average was one or two a- 
day. ... The Kafirs were delighted 
with the execution of my express rifle, 
and would rush forward in great glee, 
shouting ‘tum-bah’ in imitation of 
the sound of the rifle, to carry away 
a slain animal. In the spring large 
numbers of markhor are caught on 
the snow behind Kamdesh on their 
way up the valley; but the sup- 
ply seems practically inexhaustible, 
though probably, in consequence of 
the harrying the animals get with 
dogs, and when they are blundering 
through deep snow, there are few 
large heavy animals. The biggest 
horns I saw were but forty inches in 
length.” 


The markhor are therefore inferior 
in size and in length of horn to 
those of the Kaj Nag, Pir Panjal, 
or Astor in Kashmir, but in num- 
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ber they must be at least as ten to 
one. 

And now the history of the 
Kafirs as a separate people is 
probably closed. Their valleys 
were included in the territories 
which fell within the sphere of 
Afghan influence, in contrast to 
Chitral and others towards the 
East, which are more or less con- 
trolled by the Government of 
India in concert with Kashmir. 
Afghan authority has been as- 
serted, we are assured, without 
unnecessary barbarity, roads are 
being made, and the people will 
no doubt soon completely resemble 
the Kohistan, Lughman, and other 
neighbours, who in all probability 
belong to the same original stock. 

The mention of Chitral reminds 
us that the Government of India, 
too, in the exercise of its influence, 
was compelled to resort to force, 
and the recollection of the siege 
and relief of the fort are still fresh. 
Dr Robertson was British agent 
throughout the operations, and in 
recognition of his services was 
made K.C.S.I. 

KaAfiristan with its romantic val- 
leys and picturesque hillsides will 
no doubt in course of time be sur- 
veyed and explored ; but it is more 
than doubtful whether any con- 
siderable addition to our know- 
ledge of its strange people will 
hereafter be made. Their tradi- 
tions will probably be lost in the 
flood of Mahommedanism in which 
they are likely to be submerged ; 
hence we would fain hope that 
this short summary, which indi- 
cates where information exists, 
may have a value not wholly 
ephemeral. 

W. BroapFoor, 
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A ROMANCE OF SURREY! 


CHAPTER XXI.—VOICES OF THE VALLEY. 


In the calm air of the Sunday 
morning with the brook going 
gently by, I came to the entrance 
of the hoary ruins wherein I had 
first seen Dariel. A chapel with 
lines of gray flint only, to show 
where once the sacred walls had 
risen, and nothing but the soft sky 
for roof, and mortar and moss for 
pavement. Stepan, as big as a 
pulpit, but more mute, stood close 
by expecting me, and led me along 
a ferny path, and dusted a stone to 
sit upon, with a noble quietude. 
But when I asked him—“ What 
am I to do?” he took it for our 
national salutation, and answered, 
“Like a house afire, sir.” So I gave 
it up, and resolved to act according 
to the light of nature, and the be- 
haviour of the others when they 
arrived. Only if there came a 
great procession of images, as I 
expected, nothing should make me 
depart from the proper demeanour 
of a Briton. 

However I was not called upon 
to assert the great Reformation. 
A more simple, quiet, and impres- 
sive service [ never witnessed any- 
where ; and although there was no 
roof overhead, and little enclosure 
on either side, the view of the sky, 
and the passing of the wind, and 
the sense of antiquity around us 
were in harmony, as it seemed to 
me, with the conditions of humil- 
ity, and mortality, and hopefulness. 
The strictest Puritan could have 
found fault with little except the 
red crosses worn by all the congre- 
gation, and a few triangles and 
wreaths of white flowers. And the 
man who can find any fault with 


these must consider himself too 
faultless to worship any other 
being. 

First came the women, only 
seven or eight in number, veiled 
not very heavily, and cloaked in 
cheerful raiment. And the last of 
these was Dariel, looking as if she 
had never dreamed of anything 
uncelestial, while the loveliness of 
her figure gleamed through the 
folds of her flowing mantle; even 
as the flexure and the texture of 
an agate glisten through the cloudy 
pretext of their coat to hide them. 
“Who shall understand these 
things?” thought I, “there is no 
one on earth fit to approach her ; 
yet the Lord cannot have meant 
her to be always by herself.” And 
then I thought of Hafer—Prince 
indeed! Prince of darkness, and 
nothing else—and I looked about, 
with anything but religious peace 
inside me. However I could per- 
ceive no sign of any wickedness 
high or low; and every heart ex- 
cept my own sang a grateful and 
worshipful tune to the Lord. 

Even to me it was a quiet and 
devout proceeding, when Imar 
(not as one who preaches to a 
crowd of animals below him, but 
like a man speaking to and on be- 
half of men—not abject, though 
beneath a cloud) began the simple 
offering of our love, and trust, and 
loyalty. To me it was grander 
than it might have been to those 
who could criticise it ; for I could 
not object to anything, because I 
did not comprehend a_ word. 
Nevertheless it did me good, in- 
asmuch as it did the others good ; 
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and if a man lives in himself alone, 
he will not find much good there, 
I fear. And when they began 
their final hymn of high thanks- 
giving, and hopeful trust that our 
Maker will not be as hard upon us 
as we are upon one another, the 
sound of great rejoicing — which 
our Christians never indulge in— 
filled the valley, and went up the 
heights, such as we are bidden to 
gaze at, while we stick to the dis- 
mal hollows. I knew that I was 
only of a dull prosaic order, but 
felt for the moment above myself, 
with the other fellows lifting me. 

However absurd it may appear 
to those who are always at one 
level of self-made dignity and— 
something else—true it is we all 
were moved, as no formality can 
stir us. Stepan had a mighty 
voice, and more than his throat 
was in it; then Dariel cast by her 
veil, and her beautiful lips were 
trembling, like a wild-rose quiver- 
ing with petals half-open over some 
melodious stream. I thought of 
the time when I had first beheld 
her, and my love was not of this 
earth alone. 

When all were gone, and I was 
thinking still what prigs we are, 
and cowards too, who suppose that 
there is one way only of getting 
near our Father, that humble man, 
who had been our priest, came up 
to me, and spoke sadly. I saw 
that he was down at heart, and 
full of doubt about himself, and 
wanting higher comfort than a man 
like me could give him. But I 
could not guess, until he told his 
melancholy story, why he should 
be thus downcast, after doing his 
utmost for the benefit of others. 
I had not known what the service 
meant, but saw that it had been 
simple, solemn, and free from all 
rant and false excitement; and 
this I ventured to express. 
“Come in, my friend, and have 
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some refreshment. On Sundays 
all the men dine together,” he said 
as he led me inside the door, “and 
we will have something with them, 
I fear that you found it difficult 
to keep from laughing at the sight 
of such an astonishing set of hats, 
and scarcely any two alike. We 
copied them first, I sometimes 
think, from our highest and most 
fantastic peaks; but art has out- 
done nature. In truth they are 
a motley lot, but there is not a 
false heart among them.” 

I had seen nearly all of them 
before, on the day of the police 
invasion, but not as now in their 
best apparel, a strange and interest- 


ing sight. Some of them had 
wondrous coats, frogged and 


braided, and painted and patched, 
and ribboned and laced, and 
leathered, and I know not what, 
with coins, and baubles, and 
charms, and stars, and every kind 
of dangle ; and two of them wore 
Russian uniforms far advanced in 
years, and captured perhaps in the 
days of Shamyl. But their faces, 
though covered with beards and 
freckles, could not be called savage 
or ignoble ; and though one or two 
were of swarthy aspect, some were 
as fair as Englishmen. I could 
well believe that there might be 
truth in the tradition of their tribe, 
that they were a separate race, 
distinct among the myriad moun- 
tain strains, having the hot oriental 
blood refreshed and strengthened 
from the Western founts. They 
regarded their chief with patriarchal 
loyalty and deference, but no ser- 
vility or cringing; it was his 
pleasant duty to maintain them, 
and theirs to work for him, to a 
rational extent. Whatever they 
had was his, so far as nature allows 
such partnership; while his pro- 
perty enjoyed the privilege of min- 
istering to their welfare. 

‘They have done well,” said the 
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Chief to me, while I was revolving 
these things slowly; and hoping 
that his daughter might appear at 
last to grace the feast ; “they will 
go and wander in their gardens now, 
and have the pleasure of sitting in 
their native form.” 

“Which is something like that 
of a hare,” I replied, without calling 
to mind that it might seem rude; 
but he smiled, for he never took 
offence unless it were intended, 
which is a most sagacious rule. 
And he proceeded with his in- 
ference. 

“The fact that they are coming 
without much pain to the use of 
chairs and benches, when com- 
mended to them by a good dinner, 
tends to prove that they are of a 
high and naturally docile race. But 
come to my room, and have a glass 
of Kahiti; and then we will go 
forth into the wood, and you shall 
know all that has come to pass in 
the life of a man not so very old 
yet, but with all his best years be- 
hind him.” 

He smiled, and I looked at him 
still in his strength, still comely 
and sweet of temper, a man with 
almost every gift of nature, but not 
endowed with happiness. And his 
smile was not that of a jubilant 
heart, which has tried and can trust 
its own buoyancy; but rather of 
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the calm mind which flows in, to 
level all the tumult, and to cover 
all the ruin. I thought to myself 
that I must come to that, if Dariel 
went on, as she seemed to do, and 
kept out of sight without a word 
to me. 

But after a bottle of the chief’s 
light wine—a dozen of which would 
not have turned a British hair—I 
had the presence of mind to fill my 
pipe and pouch with some very fair 
tobacco of the mountains, and to 
follow him over a clever little bridge 
of his own construction into the 
heart of the grey old wood. There 
we sat upon a mossy log, and he 
poured out his story, while the 
sunshine came in slants sometimes, 
and I wished there had been more 
of it. 

I cannot repeat Sir Imar’s tale 
with any of his self-commanding 
strength, much less convey the light 
and shade of a voice alive with 
memory of whatever the soul has 
suffered. However to the best of 
my belief, the import of his words 
is here. Feebly, but never falsely, 
have I set down his remembrances. 
Only his foreign turns of language 
have escaped my memory ; and he 
must tell what he has to tell like 
an ordinary Englishman. Which 
means without long words, when- 
ever short ones can be got for it. 


CHAPTER XXII.—IMAR’S TALE—WAR. 


“That which I have always 
admired in your nation, and that 
which has made you what you are, 
under the guidance of the Lord, is 
your natural gift of self-command. 
The race to which I belong has 
always been very scant of that 
great quality; and this fault has 
been from age to age the cause of 
misery and conflict. Not that we 


are by any means so turbulent and 
vindictive as other tribes around 








us ; for we almost alone are guided, 
when in our proper state of mind, 
by any sense of Christianity ; most 
of the others who call themselves 
of that creed, such as the Ossets, 
Imeritians, and barbarous Suans, 
have made a strange jumble of the 
true faith with Mahomedanism, 
paganism, and even stark idolatry. 
But the Lesghians, with whom we 
have most to do, and who claim us 
as of their affinity, still are of Islam, 
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and mainly of that bigoted and ag- 
gressive form of it which is known 
as Muridism. Even so, they are 
nobler, braver, more patriotic, and 
loyal to their chiefs, as well as of 
finer presence, and greater activity 
and industry than most of their 
neighbours on the west and south, 
who suppose themselves to be 
Christians. 

My father, Sar Dadian, as here- 
ditary chief of the Kheusurs—a 
tribe now dwindled from its former 
strength — commanded for many 
years their division in the army of 
the gallant Shamyl. Our people 
did not share of course that fury of 
Islam, and blaze of the crescent, 
which scorched the Russians by 
the thousand out of the dark 
ravines of Daghestan. Neverthe- 
less we stood up for ourselves, 
with the muzzle of a gun at every 
elbow of the rocks ; and if all the 
sons of Islam had been as faithful to 
their great Imaum, as the Cross was, 
the Russian flag would never have 
waved over Guinib, in Shamyl’s life- 
time. 

The Russian plan was to press us 
hard, throughout the summer and 
autumnal months, with ten men 
perhaps to every one of ours; to 
encourage us most benevolently to 
sow our land and tend it, and then 
to rejoice and renew their strength 
with the pithy marrow of our corn, 
and the juicy fibre of our flocks and 
herds. A man loves his country on 
the very same principle on which 
he loves his mother; but if he can 
never taste what she is like, he 
might just as well have a step- 
mother. Neither was this the only 
loss of satisfaction year by year. 
Our men, as I have heard them 
tell, when I was old enough to join 
them, felt even worse than their 
own loss the rich gain of the enemy. 
To sit on a rock, just out of shot— 
as many a dauntless Avar told me 
—with glacier water for his drink, 
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and nothing but mast on his tattered 
lap, and to see a hundred fat round 
fellows, who had come into his land 
quite lean, laughing and joking at 
his own door, with the milk of his 
best cow at their lips, and the kids 
of his flock coming up to them in 
sniffs from the fires where they were 
roasting, this he assured me—and I 
could quite believe him—turned his 


empty digestion into bile, and the . 


love of his native land into a hollow 
ache. And this very feeling, in a 
higher form, cost my dear father his 
valiant life, and left me and my 
sister orphans. 

You may have heard of the 
defeat and slaughter of an entire 
Russian column, under the great 
Prince Dorougoff, which our gallant 
mountain forces, with my father 
second in command, accomplished 
most effectually. Everybody knows 
what glory and renown accrued to 
the stout Imaum through this; but 
all of our men who were present 
declared that my father deserved 
the main credit. The Emperor of 
Russia had grown impatient, and 
sent impetuous orders that his army 
should advance at once into the 
heart of the defiles, and crush the 
rebellion—as he dared to call it, 
though we never had been his sub- 
jects—at one mighty blow, and for 
ever. The Commander replied that 
he would march His Majesty’s army 
in, but never would march it out 
again. And according to that 
answer, so it was. Our men be- 
came tired of slaughter, although 
they had many a long year of suffer- 
ing to avenge. 

As might have been expected, 
the mountaineers grew careless 
after this great victory, and left 
many of their passes open; for the 
stubborn foe had recoiled, and 
appeared unable to do anything 
more until the following season. 
My father went home to see to his 
affairs, and to secure a new supply 
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of rifles, for he had brought from 
Koorbashi a score of those skilled 
workmen of Genoese descent, who 
for accuracy and finish can hold 
their own with the best gunmakers 
in the world. All Shamyl’s best 
troops were armed with weapons 
procured from these admirable 
artisans, and the clumsy muskets 
of the Russian force were quite 
unfit to cope with them. Stepan 
has one of those Koorbashi rifles, 
which you would find it hard to 
match in London, either for beauty 
of design or for excellence in shoot- 
ing. But alas they were all muzzle- 
loaders, or the Caucasus might have 
been Caucasian still. 

Karthlos Tower, where our fam- 
ily had dwelled for many gener- 
ations, takes its name from that 
same descendant of Noah who 
founded Mischel ; and standing on 
a mountain plateau, with chasms 
abrupt and vertical cleaving the 
land to immeasurable depths, it is 
safe against all hostile powers, ex- 
cept treachery and famine. Among 
the labyrinth of ravines no stranger 
could ever find his road; and if 
chance at last brought him to the 
winding access, discretion would 
hurry him shuddering away. For 
many a black muzzle would look 
down upon him, and if he escaped 
all those, a score of yellow ones 
would confront him at the final 
crest, and of tenfold size — brass 
artillery from Koorbashi. 

It was growing dark in those 
cloven depths, though the sun was 
still hovering upon the upper world, 
when my father rode round the last 
sharp jag at the foot of the ascent 
to Karthlos. The survivors of his 
war-dwindled force were only a few 
yards behind him, lounging on their 
tired horses, and scarcely caring to 
keep up the burden of their home- 
ward song. Then when their leader 
was round the point, they heard 
the roar of a heavy gun, swinging 





like a wing-flap from wall to wall, 
and departing in the distance, like 
an echo climbing stairs. They 
spurred to know what it could 
mean, and they found Sfir Dadian 
dead on the neck of his horse. 

I had not seen my father more 
than half a dozen times, so far as 
childish memory goes; but he was 
always kind and loving, and very 
gentle with us. We had lost our 
mother before we knew her; and 
Marva and myself, twin children, 
had been sent from home, we could 
not tell when, to be educated at 
Tiflis. There our father had some 
old friends, and being so seldom at 
home, by reason of this perpetual 
war, he had done the best he could 
for us. I was placed in the Ger- 
man town on the left bank of the 
Kur, and under the care of a 
learned man, famous even in the 
“City of many tongues” for his 
knowledge of all useful languages. 
He had several English pupils, and 
admiring Shakespeare as the Ger- 
mans do, he made us almost as 
familiar with English as if we were 
born to it. But Marva, my sister, 
had her education in the school of 
a French convent on the other side 
of the river. Twins as we were, 
and pining long at this unnatural 
severance, the force of events, and 
the power of education, drove us 
further and further apart, until the 
early divergences of tastes and dis- 
positions became so hardened and 
widened that our mutual love was 
weakened. 

The murder of my father—for it 
could be nothing else—occurred in 
the autumn of 1852; but it was not 
known in Tiflis until three months 
later, for the city had long been in 
Russian hands, and Shamyl’s vic- 
torious troops allowed very little 
communication. Even when known, 
it was kept from me, for some time 
longer, as I have reason to believe, 
by order of the College authorities. 
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At last I knew it by a letter from 
Shamy] himself, or written by his 
orders — for he dispensed very 
largely with literature — which it 
took me a long time to make out, 
for I had almost forgotten the Avar 
tongue. How he smuggled it to 
me, I know not; but at last I 
understood it to this effect. 

“Young Imar, the son of Dadian. 
The Russians have slain thy father 
in cold blood. Thou art now the 
Chief of the Kheusurs. Thou art 
not of Islam ; but if thou hast any 
blood in thy body, come without 
delay, and have thy just revenge 
upon the accursed heathen. Shamy], 
the Imaum.” 

What youth of spirit and health 
and strength could hesitate for an 
hour? I had many Russian friends 
at Tiflis, and all of the higher rank 
made light of the barbarian tumult, 
as they called it, among the distant 
mountains. They begged me at 
least to wait until the truth of the 
Muridist outlaw’s words could be 
properly established ; for they said 
that he could outlie a Greek, or 
even an Armenian. But I broke 
from them all, bade farewell to 
Marva, and in shorter time than 
space required, presented myself to 
Shamyl. 

That Hannibal of the East was 
now at the acme of his fame and 
power. Though not of great stat- 
ure, or winning aspect, or even ex- 
emplary cleanliness, he possessed 
and exercised that gift of forcing 
the wills of others into the channel 
of his own, which makes a man’s 
course historical. He had piercing 
eyes, deeply set and overhung, and 
a swarthy complexion, and strong 
harsh features, enlivened sometimes 
with a smile conveying a boyish and 
rudimental sense of humour. But 
let any one rouse his temper, and 
the Demon of the Mountains, who 
haunts the crags of Kazbek, could 
not rave more furiously. It was 
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this, and not cold inhumanity—as 
strangers to our race imagined— 
which drove him into those brutal 
acts, which disgraced the name of 
Avar. Whether he believed in his 
Divine Mission to restore the glory 
of Islam, and extirpate the infidel, 
or whether he laughed in his sleeve 
at that most useful delusion, I never 
could decide. As a Christian, and 
a well educated youth, I thorough- 
ly disdained such stuff; but while 
contemning the Muridist and the 
Imaum, I fell more than behoved 
me perhaps under the influence of 
the patriot. For I was but eighteen 
years of age, and as yet quite a child 
among men of action, though fore- 
most of the students in philology 
at Tiflis, and even in bodily strength 
and activity equal to the best of 
them. 

My presence at first was of ser- 
vice to the cause, only as securing 
the assistance of my tribe, who had 
no share in Islam, and would have 
deserted very promptly without my 
presence among them. But before 
long I proved myself a valuable 
recruit, and was advanced to a com- 
mand among the scouts; upon whom 
in that war of surprises and sud- 
den encounters much depended. 
Although I hated and scorned the 
religion of our chief, I shared his 
patriotism, and admired his valour 
and genius, while often wondering 
at the forbearance he showed to an 
“unbeliever.” This I owed to his 
sense of honour, as I learned long 
afterwards, inasmuch as he had pro- 
mised my father, his old companion 
in arms, that he would never make 
any attempt to convert me, if I 
were allowed to join him. Then 
suddenly he fell in my esteem, for 
I found out that he had lied to me. 

So zealous had I been in military 
matters, and so eager to qualify my- 
self for command, that for two years 
I never went home to Karthlos 
Tower, the proper abode of our 
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race. I never cared for form and 
fuss, and the earthly division of 
God’s children into two creations— 
the high-born and the low-born 
half—for perhaps there are more 
who knew their Father in humility, 
than in proud estate. 

In my youth I never thought of 
such things, to which convention 
drives us, but simply divided the 
men around me into hearties who 
would fight, and poltroons who ran 
away ; and of the latter there were 
but few. The Steward at the Tower 
had supplied me with all that I 
wanted in those rugged times ; and 
in the hot vein of my patriotism, a 
crust and an icicle seemed enough 
for a soldier to subsist upon. But 
now I was compelled to return to 
Karthlos by a strange thing which 
had come to pass, while I was in- 
tent upon war alone. 

Marva, twin-sister of mine, and 
in childhood dearer than my little 
self to me, had defied all authority ; 
and when that did not avail, had 
outwitted it, and vanished from the 
Convent-school at Tiflis. And my 
first news of it was a strong de- 
mand for her portion of the patri- 
mony, from the man who had run 
away with her. This was the 
Chief of an Osset tribe, who had 
never joined in the war, but waited 
for the final issue ; in which even 
we who kept it up could have little 
confidence, unless the great Powers 
in the West, now at enmity with 
Russia, would send us speedy and 
effectual help. And I knew that 
this Osset Chief had been a here- 
ditary foe to my father. 

His name was Rakhan, which is 
I believe of Tartar origin; and he 
showed signs in character and in 
features too of kinship to that wide- 
spread race. But his father had 


been of pure Ossetian blood, and 
now he was acknowledged Chief of 
a certain wild, and semi-Christian 
We had never had much to 


tribe. 
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do with them, although their vil- 
lages lay near us on the West; for 
the Russians kept a fortified post 
between us, where their main road 
crosses the mountain-chain, and we 
scarcely regarded them as brother 
Christians, though that did not pre- 
vent us from having plenty of 
private feuds with them. And 
now this man of an inferior race, 
and a poor one too—for they throve 
principally upon goats—had dared 
to make up to my twin-sister, and 
marry her, and demand her heri- 
tage ! 

And this was not the worst of it, 
for as soon as I entered Karthlos, 
my good Steward, Kobaduk, a very 
faithful servant, told me that be- 
yond any doubt Rakhan, the Osset, 
had compassed and probably with 
his own hand committed the murder 
of my father, Sir Dadian. I re- 
plied that the Imaum himself had 
assured me that the Russians were 
guilty of that crime, and this had 
impelled me to quit all friends and 
hurry without going home to Bod- 
lith. But he spat on the ground, 
as our peasants do, when they 
hear of a black deception, and soon 
proved to me that the Czar’s troops 
were guiltless; and not only so, 
but that Shamyl the Tartar—as he 
was frequently called in contempt 
—knew as well as Kobaduk did, 
that there was not a Russian with- 
in miles of }Karthlos, when that 
cowardly shot was fired. More- 
over, the foremost of my father’s 
men who had spurred along the de- 
file, made oath that he saw a white 
globe whirl away where the crags 
broke apart in the distance, and he 
put his jaded horse to the utmost 
speed, all in vain among darkness 
and precipices. Now every one 
knows that no Russian soldier, and 
the Ossets alone in our part of the 
range, can be found with that 
hideous head-gear flapping, a sheep- 
skin puffed out into a ball at the 
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top, like a great white onion at the 
end of a stick. And there was 
other evidence as well as this. 

My twin-sister, my only near of 
kin, for my father had no other 
children — was I likely although 
she had acted thus, to rob her of a 
single copek? Nay rather would 
not every one of mine be at her 
service? At the same time, could 
any son endure that his good father 
should be robbed not only of life 
but also of a third part of his pro- 
perty by a scoundrel of inferior 
race, who had stolen his daughter 
for that very end. ‘Thereupon I 
was compelled to believe — for 
charity is by St Paul described as 
the greatest of Christian virtues, 
but he does not appear (though a 
native of Cilicia) to have travelled 
in the Caucasus, as Peter did, other- 
wise never could he have retained 
enough of that virtue to describe it 
—young as I was, the conviction 
grew upon me that Prince Rakhan, 
the Osset, had murdered my father, 
Sir Dadian, because he had refused 
him his daughter Marva. Instead 
of answering the letter therefore in 
which he demanded his portion, I 
set forth with a few troopers well 
armed to pay him a visit in his 
stronghold at Zacca, near the foun- 
tains of the Ardon river. 

Some parts of our own land are 
desolate enough, but this country 
where the Ossets lived had scarcely 
a tree to make the world look 
living ; and having had no war in 
their neglected places to civilise 
them with the passage of guns, 
they seemed to be quite outside 
all knowledge. Yet to my sur- 
prise, they looked down upon our 
race, which we for generations had 
been wont to do to them; and with 
better reason, as all others will ad- 
mit. We rode very fine Kabarda 
steeds, which are the best of all the 
Caucasus, but we were obliged to 
leave them in the bed of a little 
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snow-river at last, and appear at 
the entrance on foot, as if we ex- 
pected to be shot at. 

Nobody shot at us, chiefly per- 
haps because few of them had 
learned the way to shoot; but 
there was not one of them who 
required any lessons in the art of 
staring. And to think that such 
people looked down upon us! All 
their houses had hideous towers, 
as if their lives were spent in 
looking out from the tops; and 
my heart went low, as I thought 
of my lively and lovely sister 
Marva, who had been brought up 
like a French girl almost, extin- 
guished and deadened among such 
clods. And I had not even the 
chance of learning how she liked 
the lot she had cast for herself. 
Perhaps she may have seen me 
from some tower— for they have 
narrow loops instead of windows— 
but she never showed her face to 
me, nor sent me any message. 

We shouted, and made noise 
enough to fling all the rocky echoes 
into a Babel of dispute with one 
another, and if we could have found 
the butt end of a tree, we would 
have made a rush for it and rammed 
the heavy gate. At last a surly 
fellow put his head out at a loop- 
hole, and rubbed his eyes as if we 
had broken his repose. I did not 
understand their language then, 
though I came to know it after- 
wards; but some of my men mado 
out this delivery — ‘Sons of the 
Evil One, ye shall not rob us. 
The noble Prince Rakhan is far 
off; but we will fight until he 
returns. Ye will be slain by 
thundering guns, unless ye cease 
this uproar.” 

We could not believe that Osset 
robber ; for the people of the village 
had told us that the Chief and his 
bride were both at home; but I 
tore a leaf out of my order-book, 
and wrote a letter upon it, and 
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handed it up on the point of a 
lance. It contained no insolence, 
though that was rumoured after- 
wards, but only these words which 
a man of honesty would have met 
according to their intention. ‘Siar 
Imar to Prince Rakhan. If you 
will come to Karthlos, bringing 
with you the relics of St Anthony, 
and upon them swear that you have 
had no hand in the death of my 
dear father, I will deliver to you 
all the portion of my sister Marva, 
and add thereto my own present 
to her, and acknowledge you as a 
brother.” 

This I signed with some hope of 
better feeling ; for I knew that they 
had in this savage place no small 
piece of St Anthony, and having 
three men who could make a cross, 
I secured all three as witnesses ; 
and then we marched away from 
this inhospitable desert. But the 
worst of the business was not over 
yet, for when we returned to the 
spot where we had tethered our 
horses very carefully, not one of 
them was there except my own, 
and he was loose, but ran to me. 
Him alone those Ossets had not 
stolen, because he could bite as 
well as kick, and would let none 
but his master handle him. We 
ran back to the village, but there 
was not a soul there, except a few 
children yelling. All these we put 
into one hut far apart, and then set 
fire to all the rest. But being of 
stone they burned very unkindly, 
and having no time to make a good 
job of it, we shook the Ossetian 
dust from our feet, and made off 
in hope as well as fear of having 
all the mad savages after us. 

How, among a people thus di- 
vided, could there be any chance 
of solid resistance to a mighty na- 
tion like Russia, acting in unity, 
and able to replace every man 
killed with a dozen just as good ? 
There was not a tribe among us 
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that would join its neighbour, for 
any other purpose than the plunder 
of a third; and when this was 
carried off, the victorious pair were 
sure to have another fight about 
the booty, before they were half- 
way home again. A quarrel was 
now set up between my people and 
those of Prince Rakhan, which 
would probably last for genera- 
tions; not so much about my 
father’s murder—for that was a 


matter of suspicion only, and chiefly — 


concerned his next of kin — but 
about the theft of those well-bred 
horses, and the firing of that worth- 
less village. And when I received 
a letter of insult in the Georgian 
language, from the man who had 
so injured me, the only thing that 
surprised me was his ability to 
write it. For though he spent 
much of his time at Tiflis, when- 
ever he could scrape up coin enough, 
it was not for the purpose of im- 
proving his mind, even if he had 
any to embellish. That problem 
however was speedily solved ; for 
the writing was my sister’s. 
“Tmar, son of Dadian. Twice 
hast thou wronged me, thy brother 
in the Lord. Thou hast robbed me 
of my portion of thy father’s goods, 
and thou hast set fire to my wealth- 
iest village, destroying men, women, 
and children. Though thou art 
now a great man of battle, and 
strong among the strongest, so that 
thy name is as that of Minghi Tau, 
yet shall that mighty head be 
fetched down, and those strong 
hands shall feed the dogs of Kek- 
tris. The only hope left thee of 
escaping this destruction is if thou 
sendest to the glacier of Gumaran, 
before the snows fill up the valley 
again, gold and cattle, and house- 
hold goods, according to the num- 
ber herein set down, which is far 
less than thou owest me, and will 
not make peace between us for the 
village thou hast destroyed. But 
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this if thou doest, I will pray for 
thy repentance, and thy sister whom 
thou hast robbed will permit thee 
to iook upon her face again. Rak- 
han, Prince of the noble Ossets.” 
There was also another signature, 
broken and crooked, as if the hand 
had been seized in another, and 
compelled to shape the name of 
Marva. Then I hoped that my 
sister had not turned against me 
in her heart, though constrained 
by her fierce and wicked husband ; 
and I ordered the messenger to wait, 
and fed him with dainties that he 
knew not how to handle, while I 
preserved my temper even against 
the insult of that address. For 
now I was entitled to be addressed 
as Sir, of which we think more 
than the common word Prince ; for 
it is a designation of warlike rank, 
imported from the furthest Orient, 
and ascribed to none but a Chief 
who has led his tribe into battle 
with a foreign foe. Scorning to 
show anger, I wrote thus— 
“Accursed murderer of my father, 
and serpent robber of my sister. 
Thou hast piled up a mountain of 
lies, so vast, and of such deadly 
blackness, that the snow of thy 
guile cannot cover them. A man 
of lower rank than mine may de- 
scend into the filth where thou 
grovellest, and strive to vie with 
thee in vermin. But I will leave 
thee to the Lord, who heedeth the 
smallest thing that He hath deigned 
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to make. Yet that my sister be not 
a widow, one thing I will say to 
thee. Let not the right bank of 
the Terek be tainted by thine evil- 
smelling body. Lest, for the sake 
of those whom the Heaven valueth, 
it be plunged into the bottomless 
bog. For verily there are foul reeks 
of Satan, sent by his malice to cor- 
rupt the air.” 

Now this was not intended as 
an offering of peace—though many 
people took it altogether in that 
light, not from the moderation of 
the language only, but because I 
sent not the wonted double dagger 
with it—but simply as an overture 
of justice, in language not too mealy, 
and an opening for reconciliation, 
For Marva, my sister, I felt many 
pangs, a hankering which I en- 
deavoured to repress, a tenderness 
of the younger days, when neither 
could have the skin broken without 
a burst of tears from the other's 
eyes. But we have to get harder 
as we go on, and the hold of soft 
love on our little thumbs grows 
slacker ; and even sweet twins (who 
have tumbled into one another's 
arms, and rolled over with rollick- 
ing, till no one could tell which 
was which of them) must begin to 
close palm, and even shut fist, to the 
kisses of each other. And with all 
this affection heavy on my mind, 
and a good guard left upon the 
steeps of Karthlos, I returned for 
the summer to Shamy)]. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—IMAR’S TALE—LOVE. 


“Perhaps you have gathered 
from my words already some idea 
of the character of Shamyl. An 
idea, and not a perception, was all 
that his dearest friends could have 
of him, because he had no dear 
friends at all. And yet he was a 
man of warm nature, and kept no- 
body at a distance from him; 





neither was there any haughtiness, 
though abundance of rudeness, 
about him. Men put up with the 
latter, and even like it (when 
shown to their friends) and talk 
pleasantly about it; and the little 
ruffle passes over, every one ex- 
pecting that his friend will be the 
next to get it. But cold universal 
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arrogance makes the greatest of 
mankind—if such can show it— 
universally detested. 

I believe that Shamyl was by 
nature kind—though he did some 
abominably brutal things — and 
that if he had not taken into 
his head, or had it put there by 
flatterers, that Allah had breathed 
into him the breath of Mahommed, 
he would have been one of the 
noblest, as well as the purest per- 
haps of patriots. Peace be with 
him, for he was at least sincere, 
which cannot be said of all leading 
minds, and he understood other 
men at a glance, though he may 
not have looked very much into 
his own man. 

I fear that it may be ungrateful 
on my part not to speak even more 
highly of him. For he took a 
great liking to me in his way, al- 
though I was not of his creed; 
neither did I pretend to any per- 
sonal hatred of the Russians, who 
are generally very kind of nature 
—more so perhaps than we are— 
and only did their duty in shoot- 
ing us straightforwardly. Neither 
did I pretend to any special love of 
him, but carried out his orders as 
a soldier should, unless they were 
worse than even war demands, in 
which case I told him to seek 
elsewhere, Therefore I was sur- 
prised, as much as any man ac- 
quainted with him could be sur- 
prised, when he took me aside one 
day and said—“ Sar Imar, I have 
an important mission for thee, 
which I would intrust to no other. 
Many of my officers are rough and 
wild, and have no command over 
themselves with women. My son 
is a prisoner with the Russians ; 
and I have a noble scheme for re- 
covering him, and perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand crowns to boot. 
But it is a dangerous enterprise, 
and must be carried out with pro- 
per delicacy to ladies.” 
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This was a very high compli- 
ment to me, being still a young 
man in the fervour of my days; 
but the Captain had heard of stern 
actions of mine, when some of his 
men had shown rudeness to those 
who could not take up arms to 
protect themselves. 

“Thou hast the best horse in the 
army,” he continued, with his deep 
eyes fixed upon my glowing cheeks, 
as the spirit of adventure began to 
rise, “‘and there is not a stronger 
man among us, neither one to sur- 
pass thee in activity. All this will 
be needed, and boldness too, tem- 
pered with skill and discretion. I 
would go myself, for the work is 
worthy of me, but I cannot leave 
the camp just now. My design is 
to carry off from their summer en- 
campment all the ladies of the 
Russian and the Georgian Court. 
Not a hair of their heads shall be 
harmed, and we will treat them as 
princesses, but hold them for the 
ransom of my dear son, and a good 
round sum for the military chest. 
The Powers of the West have been 
stingy to us, when we might have 
done them excellent service ; but we 
will make the Russian bear supply 
a little grease for our bullets ; for 
the ladies are of the highest rank. 
But the whole scheme fails if even 
one of them should be ill-treated.” 

This was the only point about 
which I felt uneasiness; but he 
gave me permission, and even clear 
orders, to shoot on the spot any 
man who misbehaved. And when 
he allowed me to take fifty of my 
tribe, as well as fifty chosen men 
of his, my only anxiety was to 
start as soon as arrangements could 
be made, and before any rumour of 
our plans should get abroad. For 
I knew all those southern stretches 
of the mountains well, and that 
perhaps induced him to appoint me 
in command. 

He told me that trusty friends 
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near the Georgian capital had 
informed him that the early sum- 
mer heat had made the city in the 
deep hollow by the river almost 
unbearable for ladies of the north ; 
and therefore the wives and 
daughters of the principal Russian 
officers, together with the noblest 
of the Georgian women, had been 
sent to a cooler spot among the 
hills in the healthy district of 
Kahiti, celebrated for its vineyards. 
Little expecting any danger there 
so far from the Lesghian outposts, 
they were lodged in a pleasant 
place under canvas, guarded by a 
scanty detachment of Cossacks, 
most of whom had been invalided 
from the war. Pounce upon them 
suddenly, and what could they do 
but scream? Even this uhey would 
not do very long, according to 
Shamyl’s opinion, but soon be 
happy when they found themselves 
made much of, and enjoy the 
romance of the situation, and the 
high price put upon them. This 
prediction, to my surprise, proved 
wonderfully correct; for many of 
the younger ladies permanently 
added to the beauty of our country 
and the quality of its inhabitants ; 
while those who preferred restora- 
tion declared that they would have 
no higgling about them—if their 
husbands attempted to cheapen their 
price, let them even remain among 
the gallant men who put them at a 
higher figure. But this is a later 
matter, and I only mention it to 
show the good feeling we created. 

Litters, and light carts, and other 
conveyances were sent in advance 
of us over the worst places, with 
orders to wait in a valley we de- 
scribed; and with all the best 
horses we could procure, we set 
forth at sunrise one summer morn- 
ing, so as to traverse the most dan- 
gerous part of the journey in good 
daylight. We rode very leisurely 
to keep our horses fresh, until in 
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the afternoon of the second day 
we halted in a hollow of the lower 
mountains to make a good meal, 
and learn more exactly where the 
encampment of the ladies was, 
Here were a hundred of us, all 
good horsemen, and accustomed to 
despise the enemy ; not for want of 
courage, but for want of wit. In 
courage they were quite our equals, 
for they never seemed to care much 
about their lives; but when brisk- 
ness and readiness turned the issue, 
the vigour of the free man could 
upset the bulk of serfs. This we 
had proved a hundred times against 
the weight of numbers. 

Being in command of this dainty 
enterprise, and having to prove that 
I was not too young, which always 
puts a youth upon his very finest 
mettle, I took all the precautions 
of an old commander. Ordering all 
the others to keep close, and having 
only Stepan and the best of our 
guides with me, I proceeded very 
carefully afoot along the course of 
a stream from the hills, which had 
worn a deep channel. We knew 
where the ladies ought to be; and 
though a man must not rely too 
much on that, sure enough there 
they were by the dozen. Their 
encampment was pitched upon a 
very pretty knoll, not more than a 
long eyeshot from the nearest bend 
of the watercourse we crouched in. 
I put my red plume between my 
knees, and watched them, being 
surprised at the beauty of their 
dress, and the far greater beauty of 
their figures. The proudest radi- 
ance of the Russian Court was there, 
and the softer charms of Georgia ; 
and I was glad not to see those 
lovely faces, which it would be my 
duty to bedew with tears so soon. 

Having counted their tents, three 
of which were royal, and made 
myself sure of their position, I left 
all those beauties at their tea out- 
side, with the sunset casting their 
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shadows down the slope, and saying 
to myself, ‘“‘ Where will you have 
your suppers, Mesdames?” stole 
back with my two comrades, to 
make ready for this prize. Stepan, 
who was always full of strong ideas, 
and never confined them to himself, 
did his utmost to convince me that 
the wisest plan was to let all these 
houris go snugly to bed, and then 
catch them up as they were in their 
first slumber, and whirl them away 
on our saddles. But I could not 
bear to think of this outrage on 
their modesty ; and one figure in a 
silver pink dress was in my mind, 
the youngest and the loveliest of 
all I had descried. Therefore I 
made ready to descend upon these 
ladies, before they should begin to 
retire for the night, which they 
would not do, until they had supped 
well and probably played their 
mes of cards. 

We had little fear of sentries, for 
there were not more than a dozen, 
and no sign of any horse-patrol 
about ; and even of the few fel- 
lows lounging round the tents, and 
ordered to keep at a proper distance 
from them, we got rid by the old 
device of sending a boy on a donkey 
with a flagon of Vodka on either 
side. They showed their alacrity 
by robbing him of these, and then 
retiring to their hut, with the officer 
on duty to take first pull. When 
the moon was up, and we rode 
softly over the sod of alluvial 
ground, the only challenge we re- 
ceived was the screech of a Russian 
drinking-chorus round the corner of 
the trees. Without firing a shot, 
or disturbing a dog, we surrounded 
the camp of the fair ones, and called 
upon them to surrender. At the 
same time we entreated them to 
prepare in silence for their de- 
parture with us, if they valued 
the lives of their guardians. 

This exhortation was of no effect. 
Amazement;and terror quite over- 
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came their natural discretion, and 
we found it impossible to parley 
with them. So great was the out- 
cry that we stood aghast, till those 
faithful Cossacks came running, or 
rather staggering to the rescue, 
which restored our power of action. 
We bound them in couples to con- 
venient trees with some ropes we 
had brought for the purpose ; and 
then as the ladies still declined to 
join us, we wrapped all the most 
important of them in their cloaks, 
and placed them on our horses. 
In this they assisted us to some 
extent, by kindly disclosing the 
rank of each other. Thus we ob- 
tained all who were of any value 
from a financial point of view, 
twenty-two of sterling substance ; 
and at their entreaty and assurance 
of amendment we took a domestic 
for each of them, and turned our 
horses’ heads towards the glen where 
the vehicles awaited us. 

My instructions were to leave no 
room for doubt as to our possession 
of six Princesses, whose names I 
will not give, because most of them, 
I trust, are still alive, and none the 
worse for their captivity. Enough 
that they were of exalted rank, and 
in command—as the Russian ladies 
contrive to be—of the Commanders 
of the army opposed to us. There- 
fore, before we started, I stood upon 
the terrace in front of the tents, with 
our horses pawing the turf, which 
was almost a novel treat to them, 
and the white moon making a pic- 
ture of us. And there with great 
deference and courtesy, I called 
over from the list provided me the 
names of their incomparable High- 
nesses, the Princess O » and 
the Princess D , &c.; and each 
of them made answer according to 
temperaments, and sense of resig- 
nation to the will of Heaven. 
Then I gave the word to start, and 
remained the last, to bring up the 
rear as in duty I was bound. 
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But suddenly a slender and timid 
figure came gliding, as if in the haste 
of despair, from the shadow of a 
tent, and stood close to me. It 
was the lovely maiden in the silver- 
pink attire, and she drew her veil 
partly aside, and glanced in the 
clear moonlight at my face, and 
then dropped her dark eyes, and 
then lifted them again with quiver- 
ing tears like a suppliant—‘* Oh 
Captain, am I to be left behind?” 

“ Lady, have no fear,” I said very 
gently, and half afraid to look again 
at her; “you shall not be left un- 
guarded. But tell me who you 
are, the fairest and the youngest of 
so many.” 

* Alas, sir, I am not worth money 
now,” she answered with her white 
hands clasped together ; ‘‘there is 
none of my race to pay ransom 
now. There is not even a wealthy 
friend, to help, or to shelter Oria.” 

“‘The Princess Oria, the lily-bud 
of Kajori, the last of the Royal 
House of Georgia, to which the 
race of Rurik is a mushroom! 
Princess Oria, I do you homage.” 

As I made her a low salute, 
which I would not have offered to 
the Czar himself, she turned away 
as if she would not see it, and a 
soft sob made me feel afraid. This 
was not one of your haughty mes- 
dames, who let the men fancy that 
they carry them by storm, while 
they laugh in their own proud 
breasts, with knowledge that they 
are the Masters, as soon as they 
like. I could hear the Princess 
D. in the distance, rating the man 
who carried her on the cushion 
provided in front of him, and I 
knew that he had a bad time of it. 

“What are the commands of 
your Royal Highness?” I asked, 
with an emphasis on the title, 
which she alone of the proud bevy 
could claim. ‘ Behold, I am proud 
to be your slave.” 

She rose to the remembrance of 
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her childhood, when she had been 
made much of, as the last descen- 
dant of Queen Tamara; and then 
her pride melted into a flood of 
tears, and the sense of helpless 
maidenhood. She tried to say 
something, but it only came to 
sobs. 

“Trust yourself to me,” I said, 
“T cannot leave you here at the 
mercy.of drunken Cossacks. I am 
Sar Imar of the Lesghians, not a 
Moslem, but a Christian. By the 
body of Christ, none shall harm 
you, while I live.” 

There was no time for further 
adjurations. She bowed her beau- 
tiful head, and drew down her long 
veil, and in a moment the love 
of my life was in my arms, and 
on the soft pillow in front of me, 
with my horse at full gallop, in 
the broad stretch of the moon. 
Like an image of marble she lay 
before me, and I touched her as 
if she were an image of glass, 
The troopers were astonished when 
we overtook them, but they knew 
better than to say a word, or down 
they would have gone, Russian 
Princess and all. For I was not 
in the cue to stand insolence. 
Having given my orders I kept 
in the rear, grudging even the 
moon between the bars of shadow 
a glimpse at the figure in my 
precious trust. But no man can 
think of such things, and then 
tell them. For, they only come 
once in the nightmare of life. 

Shamyl was delighted, when we 
brought him his fair prisoners, and 
he did his very best in his peasant 
style to be courteous and polite 
to them. As the leader of the 
expedition I had the privilege of 
introducing them ; and it was really 
a fine thing to see how they be- 
haved to him, and he to them. 
He gave himself airs which made 
me smile; and before so much 
rank and beauty — infidel though 
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it might be—he forgot for the mo- 
ment that he was the Prophet of 
the Lord. And as for the ladies, 
although they were bound in con- 
sistency to abhor him, not only 
did they forego the attempt, but 
all who had rank to make such 
a claim decent, insisted upon hav- 
ing a lock of his hair. 

In a word, the Princesses were 
all so happy, when by means of 
a flag of truce they had received 
from their friends a large supply 
of raiment and other luxuries, that 
the hope of getting a first-rate 
figure for them was endangered. 
Instead of frantic adjurations, and 
despairing outcries, their letters now 
were full of bright descriptions 
and gay narratives; and proud as 
we were of their good opinions, 
we could not afford them to that 
extent. It became needful on this 
behalf to send the fair captives 
toa duller place, to some desolate 
spot, where even a woman could 
not contrive to see much of the 
world. Darghi, in the depths of 
Daghestan, and far away even from 
the echoes, was a place of so lofty 
a character that the fashions of 
the Ark were as valid as the 
latest announced from Paris; and 
thither I was ordered to conduct 
these ladies, for the creation of 
discontent among them, the scenery 
being beautiful, but sparsely pop- 
ulated. And if the love of Nature 
were by any means as potent in 
the Russian breast as the English 
ladies now declare it to have grown 
in theirs, perfect happiness should 
have been the lot of these fair 
Princesses. There was nothing to 
disturb them, beauty reigned on 
every side; and beauty should 
have reigned within. 

But alas that human nature 
never, at least in its feminine 
state and form, finds satisfaction 
in the outward type! Among 
the rugged mountains, and with 
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frequent shift, and much discom- 
fort, these fair creatures had been 
bright, and cheerful, and perilously 
amiable. A flag on a rock, or a 
drum at the corner, or the flash 
of a helmet in the hollow, was 
enough to send their active minds 
into fifty pleasant flutters. But 
here they had no stir of war, no 
delightful dreads to rouse them, 
only the depths of lonely peace, 
and the repose, for which they 
had so often sighed. For a day 
or two, they tried to enjoy it, and 
spoke of the pleasures of their 
childhood, and roved about in cot- 
ton jackets as if they were long- 
ing to be peasants. Our duty was 
to defend them only, and never 
interfere with them, so long as 
they kept within certain bounds ; 
and we gave them no cause to 
complain of us, but endeavoured 
to do our duty well, as sentries 
of so many money-bags. 

Strange as it must appear, there 
was nothing that irritated them 
more than this. They could not 
bear to be regarded in that light, 
and being too proud to come out of 
it themselves, what did they do 
but send their maids—they may 
not have meant it, but so it came to 
pass—to produce a flirtation among 
my men. Precautions had been 
taken (as we thought) against any 
process of that sort, by detailing for 
this custody only grizzled veterans, 
who had wives at home, and could 
not understand a single word of 
Russian. But this, though a step 
in the right direction, did not go 
quite far enough; and several of 
our villagers beyond the prime of 
life behaved in a manner more ap- 
propriate to their sons. So that 
I found myself compelled, in the 
proper discharge of my office, to 
use increasing diligence from day 
to day. For one of the Russian 
ladies, being the mother of two 
little girls, had obtained permission 
2D 
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to bring her favourite French gover- 
ness, as lively a girl as ever lived, 
and acquainted with half-a-dozen 
languages. This Mademoiselle de 
J .—for I will show her the 
same consideration as her wealthier 
comrades,—was perpetually forming 
little plots of the wildest and most 
romantic kind, for the escape of all 
the captive band. With a view to 
that, she took upon herself to in- 
spect me closely, every time I came 
to a little gate, newly put across the 
pass, by my special orders, which 
had created much offence inside. 
There was no other way by which 
these ladies, who now placed every 
confidence in me, could manage to 
get away at all, without perpen- 
dicular motion ; unless it were the 
natrow winding passage leading into 
a sombre wood, and there I had 
“ Wolves!” painted up in great 
Russian capitals, so that few fem- 
inine eyes had the courage even to 
look at the signboard. And this 
is how it should be with them. 
For we do not wish them to be 
like us. 

I was trying to get out of that 
condition of the mind, into which 
I had been cast by a very few 
words, and still fewer glances from 
that lovely Princess Oria ; whom I 
remembered as a very little maiden 
leading some procession, when I 
was a lad at Tiflis. If ever any 
boy has any heart to lose, when 
it ought to be gone upon play and 
mischief, mine had taken a sally 
out of me at sight of that young 
darling, trying to walk in a stately 
manner as she had been instructed, 
and resolute to bring her soft inno- 
cent self to the stiffness of the 
great occasion. How I had longed 
to lift her up among them and 
shout—‘ This is your Queen, if 
you had a spark of courage. 
Behold the pink eagle on her 
shoulder !” 

But now it was a very different 
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thing. The duty of an Officer in 
trust was laid upon me, and if the 
men of Georgia would not stand 
up for their race, what had any 
outer tribe to do with it? The 
main point before me was to con- 
quer foolish yearnings, and behave 
as a figure made of steel and leather, 
And without the interference of 
that glittering little Governess, the 
rapture and the anguish of my life 
would not have been. 

I came down the narrow pass one 
evening towards dusk, to see to the 
posting of the sentinels, and to re- 
ceive any message from the ladies, 
concerning their welfare and their 
general ideas; for they were be- 
ginning to write very craving letters 
and entreaties that would move a 
heart of stone, to husbands and 
fathers who were made of money, 
to rescue them from this seclusion. 
All these we forwarded, and Shamyl 
calculated that every letter would 
be worth to us a thousand roubles 
on the average. But money was 
not in my thoughts at all, and even 
the sense of duty fied, when I saw 
through the bars not the French- 
woman only, but a figure very 
closely veiled, and endeavouring 
not to be seen in the twilight of 
a rock. 

“Poor little soul! She will die, 
she will die;” said the lady from 
Paris, with a very light sigh, as if 
with the thought that we must all 
do that. ‘Those fat Princesses, 
what is it then? They are punish- 
ing her to the death. Poor little 
one! But why do I speak to 
Monsieur the Commander? Mon- 
sieur the Commander will rejoice 
in that occurrence, because the poor 
little one is not endowed with gold. 
Alas, it is so everywhere, except in 
France !” 

“Young lady, allow me to enter. 
It is my place to see to the safety 
of you all. I have not entered 
after sundown hitherto. But 
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stand aside, lady, or you may be 
harmed.” 

She saw that I would break the 
gate open at a thrust—for we al- 
lowed them to lock themselves in 
at night. ‘ Monsieur the Com- 
mander, how imperious he is!” she 
exclaimed with a wicked smile, as 
she turned the key. I thanked 
her, and then put my arm across 
the passage, as the other young 
lady seemed about to fly. “ Par- 
don, fair Princess, but I cannot 
have it thus,” I said, with an at- 
tempt to look official; “I am not 
your warder only, but your guar- 
dian. You trusted yourself to 
my care that night. A thousand 
Shamyls shall not take you from 
me. Can you not trust yourself to 
me again? Have I given you 
reason to regret it? I have longed 
to be with you every moment, but 
have I ever dared to approach 
you?” Ispoke in her native lan- 
guage, which was very delightful 
to her ears after so much Russian. 

“Speak then with good courage, 
thou silly child. Tell the brave 
Commander all the insults piled 
upon thee by the proud and fat 
Princesses. Alas, good Heaven, 
there they are calling me again! 
Who would not think that I was 
born to be their slave? Brave 
Commander, the time is now for 
thee.” With these words away 
ran Mdlle. de J : 

Then Oria spoke, without shrink- 
ing from me, and her voice was as 
clear as the melody of a river, when 
the Winter has released it, and the 
Spring is on its banks. 

“Sar Imar, thou hast been very 
good to me. If I placed no con- 
fidence in such a kind defender, 
never could I hope to be defended 
any more. But now I am safe 
among all these great ladies; I am 
not one of those who shriek at 
every shadow.” 

“To that I can bear witness,” I 
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answered very softly, to remind 
her of the night when she lay upon 
my horse; “but what can I do, if 
the Princess will not trust me?” 

At this gentle reproach all her 
generous nature sprang forth, like 
the sun in a tempest. She threw 
aside her veil, and came close to 
me, and was not afraid to fix her 
eyes on mine. “Sir Imar, is that 
faith enough?” she asked, as she 
gave me her soft hand long enough 
to last for many an hour of dream- 
ing. “It is all I can ask for the 
present,” I replied, and she turned 
away her face, but not her form. 

Fearing to bring her into con- 
tumely among her proud com- 
panions, whose voices we could 
hear not far away, I retired from 
the gate with the proper martial 
tread; but not before I had ob- 
tained her promise to meet me on 
the morrow at the foot of the 
winding passage into the black 
wood ; but she was not to venture 
up the path until she saw me there, 
for truly there had been a wolf 
prowling near it, according to the 
children of the peasants. Therefore 
I had taken care to keep our golden 
ladies from risking ten thousand 
good crowns perhaps apiece to the 
cause of freedom (which they were 
ready to embrace, as soon as they 
knew both sides of it), by ventur- 
ing into those gaunt and lonely 
shadows, where no man could hear 
them while being devoured. 

In this assurance I had every 
hope of treating confidentially the 
position of the Princess Oria; and 
if that desirable wolf would only 
form number three at the interview, 
who could say what might come of 
it? But even his youngest cub, if 
he had any, might have regarded 
me with contempt, if he had seen 
the condition I was in, while wait- 
ing for the footstep of my love ; for 
they look at such matters in a less 
submissive way. 
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Unworthy as I was of the joy I 
then attained, even the pleasure of 
remembering it would be justly 
taken from me, if I lowered it by 
any ordinary words. For any one 
else it seems enough to know that 
after some talk of affairs in general, 
and trifles we pretended to be full 
of, my beauty, my darling, my gift 
from heaven, my own and my only 
love confessed—that I was as much 
to her as she could be to me.” 


" At this point the Lesghian Prince 
became unable to proceed with his 
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narrative. I felt that I should 
have been ten times worse, if I had 
won and then lost his daughter, 
So I grasped his strong hand which 
was trembling not a little, and hop. 
ing that soft memories might sub- 
side to gentle sympathies, departed 
with my love for him increased, 
and my reverence not diminished, 
When I saw him next, he had 
gathered up his courage, and was a 
little ashamed of his own break- 
down. And he tried to tell the rest 
of his sad story, as if it were the 
sorrow of a cousin or a comrade, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—IMAR’S TALE—PEACE. 


“ Happiness appears to me to re- 
semble the black eagle of the moun- 
tains more than the fair dove of 
the proverb. Restless and swift 
of wing, it flutters, scarcely long 
enough for a hover, over any home 
of ours, and even then too high for 
us to be sure that we have seen it. 
Not until it is gone, can we believe 
that it has ever been with us; and 
we know in our hearts that to look 
for it destroys the chance of see- 
ing it. 

Shamyl was in a rage that Oria 
dared to pledge her faith to me, 
without consulting the ‘“ Mountain- 
lion,” as his flatterers now called 
him. Whether he hoped to make 
money of her, or what other reason 
he may have had, I will not pre- 
tend to say. But when by means 
of my good service, and without the 
loss of a single man, he secured all 
those fair prizes, and thus recovered 
his favourite son, not to mention an 
excellent sum in cash, and good 
wives for some of his officers, the 
least he should have done in my 
opinion was to smile and pour his 
blessing upon the union of Oria and 
Imar. Instead of that, on the very 
day when the last of the Russian 
ladies left the lonely recesses of 





Darghi, he sent a score of his body- 
guard, without even the courtesy of 
asking my consent, to escort the 
Princess Oria to his own _head- 
quarters. 

Bad breeding here made a great 
mistake, as it usually does among 
gentlemen. For if he had sent his 
orders to me, as the officer to whom 
he had intrusted the captives, I 
should have felt myself bound to 
obey him, however much against 
my liking. But being treated in 
this rough manner, which the Avar 
Chief was too fond of employing, I 
threw off at once my allegiance to 
him, which was not that of a 
tribesman, and had been already 
encroached upon a little too un- 
couthly. For at present he was 
quite prosperous, and seemed well 
able to hold his own—though the 
enemy had begun already their new 
plan of campaign, by which they 
prevailed in the end against him— 
so that there could be no dishonour 
in leaving him with his glory. If 
the Russians had been pressing on 
him, I would not have left him; 
though nothing would have made 
me leave the Princess at his mercy. 
For when she confided herself to 
me, what things I said, and what 
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yows I made, and what contempt I 
truly felt for every human being 
who thought lightly of such lofti- 
ness! Those officers, who came 
with Shamyl’s orders, were as 
faithful as could be to him; but 
ten times as many would not have 
availed to march my Oria east- 
wards. 

“This lady goes with me,” I 
said ; ‘she will be my wife in three 
days’ time, just when you rejoin the 
camp. I will give you a letter to 
that effect to the inspired Com- 
mander. My men also will come 
with me ; and if as the General, he 
has any need of them hereafter, they 
will be at his service. You know 
that I do not speak in vain.” 

They all knew that, and many no 
doubt wished that they also were 
homeward bound, They went one 
way, and we the other; and the 
sons of gloomy Islam heard the 
songs of our rejoiceful faith borne 
back to them through the mountain 
passes, by the soft air from the 
west. 

For three or four years after that 
I led a very peaceful life, happy in 
the perfect love of Oria, and the 
esteem of my faithful tribe. Being 
thoroughly versed in mountain war, 
we made ourselves respected by the 
badly armed and _ undisciplined 
races to the westward and the north 
of us. If they attempted an inroad, 
as their manner was, upon us, for 
their sakes we regretted it, but for 
our own were gratified. Because 
instead of plundering us of our 
honest crops and cattle, they always 
lost their thievish own ; so that we 
grew very comfortable, and poverty 
was unknown among us. We 
sternly repressed all robbery, and 
to afford an abiding lesson to neigh- 
bours of lax principle, we deprived 
them of the means of outrage, plac- 
ing these under our own control. 
At one time the numerous Osset 
tribes, far beyond Rakhan’s rule, 
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promised to join him in the plunder 
of our prosperity. But before they 
could mature their contradictory 
ideas, we passed with a chosen 
band through their only fruitful 
places, obtaining many specimens 
of things we cannot cultivate, and 
leaving them so much to talk of 
that they fell with one accord upon 
one another. So that they were 
compelled to send a humble petition 
to us for seed, as soon as the sun 
came back again. 

These little matters kept our 
arms from rusting, and our bodies 
from torpor. We injured no one 
who did not require it, and we 
taught them to abstain from injury. 
We encouraged literature in every 
village possessing two men who 
could read, and within ten miles 
of Karthlos Tower there were five 
or six poets growing. All this I 
mention not by way of vaunt, but 
to show how much can be accom- 
plished, when the mind is easy. 

But alas! before these great re- 
forms had taken solid root with us 
the final advance of the Russian 
forces hurried us to the war again. 
Shamyl, the gallant patriot, who 
had for a generation baffled the 
power of a boundless empire, was 
at last being crushed by weight of 
numbers, and worn out by per- 
petual blows, By forcing his scanty 
troops together, and closing the de- 
files around them, the stubborn 
invaders now had him in a grip, 
like a wolf blocked in his own den 
to starve. He called upon all who 
had shared his successes to help 
him in this last resource ; and loth 
as I was to leave my happy home 
and peaceful villages, honour and 
good faith must not be starved by 
our prosperity. 

My sweet wife, who had never 
admired the great Captain as the 
Russian ladies did, prayed and 
wept and coaxed in vain; she 
brought my two children, the boy 
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and the girl, to show me that I 
ought to think of more than mere 
abstractions. Innocent flesh of my 
own flesh, and tender bone of my 
own bone, and eyes more bright 
than any star in all the distant sky 
of dreams, what had the “ Wolf of 
the mountains” done to make me 
love him more than these? I stood 
at the gate with my arm around her 
trembling form; and my beautiful 
boy, just three years old, clung to 
my leg and kissed my knee, and 
the little baby always wise, who 
now has come to be Dariel, looked 
at me through her mother’s hair, 
with the sparkle of the brighter 
world babes come from still un- 
quenched by earth. What was 
pride to me, or glory, if I could 
not find them here? But love has 
never yet sufficed to keep a man 
contented. He grows ashamed of 
living in it; and his manhood argues 
that if he lets his darlings wrap it 
all in warmth and softness, it will 
soon cease to be worth their care. 
I put my wife and children by, 
with a prayer to the Lord to protect 
them, and went to do my duty. 

How often I looked back, and 
thought—as all I loved grew further 
off—that a man’s first duty is to 
those who cannot live without him. 
Moreover, that I should be punished 
for casting eyes upon and longing 
for stirring rather than steadfast 
life. Badly begun, and sadly ended, 
was to be the rule of it. At the 
outset thus our little band (familiar 
as they once had been with every 
twist of the mountain-chain and 
every tangle of the gorges) had 
managed, by living in peace so 
long, to get their memories con- 
fused. And even when they hit 
upon the way, they found it stopped 
by Cossack outposts at the very 
points that we used to guard. But 
after many a climb and crawl, 
we contrived to rejoin the brave 
Imaum. 
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I was admitted to him at once, 
and saw by the weariness of his 
eyes, and the looseness of his atti- 
tude, that he knew it was all over, 
He was sitting at a table with the 
lamp behind him, and his shaggy 
head thrown backward, so that the 
light played down the furrows of 
his heavy forehead, as from below 
one sees the moon glistening down 
a wrinkled steep. With his usual 
scorn of ceremony he did not rise, 
but grasped my hand. 

“‘Tmar, thou art a man,” he said, 
with his guttural voice, such as all 
the Avars have, now a little trem- 
ulous. “If all had been as true 
as thou, I should not look like this 


to-night. It is Russian gold that 
has conquered us. To-morrow I 
surrender.” 


This was such a shock to me, 
that I could not reply immediately. 
Not that I cared for the cause of 
Islam, to which he had been de- 
voted; neither did I detest the 
Russians, or dream that we, with 
so many races all at feud with one 
another, could ever form a nation. 
But I felt as any true man would 
feel, a reverence for this dauntless 
hero (who had held his own so long 
against resistless odds), and sorrow 
that such a grand career should 
end. 

“T have fought a good fight. I 
have held the faith. I have not 
striven for my own glory, but in 
the cause of God most High. If it 
is His Holy will to forsake us, there 
is no more for man to do.” 

It was useless of course to argue 
with him. A man at all open to 
argument, would not have done 
much against Russia. And when 
I met my few surviving friends 
among his gallant Officers, they 
told me that his last defence was 
gone, his force reduced to four 
hundred men, and all his inacces- 
sible retreats cut off. The enemy 
had blocked him in his last hole ; 
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for his own life he cared little, as 
he had proved a thousand times ; 
but the few who still were faithful 
to him, and were ready to die at 
his side, surely it would have been 
a mean requital to drive them 
like sheep into the butcher’s yard. 
Therefore must he yield at last. 

We were talking dismally about 
all this, and saying that the moun- 
tains would never again be fit for a 
gentleman to live in, when I received 
another call to Shamyl’s room, and 
had another interview with him. 
He had spent some time in prayer, 
and been rewarded with a holy 
vision from on high, so that his 
eyes were full of fire, and his 
countenance shone with happiness. 
One would scarcely believe that 
gloom and ferocity so often darkened 
that wondrous face. 

“T have received the word of the 
Lord, the holy voice of Allah, to 
whom be all praise and glory! 
Imar of the Kheusurs, it is not for 
thee to hear it, being but an outer 
infidel. It is commanded that thou 
shouldest depart from among the 
chosen warriors of heaven, that 
they who bear witness be of the 
true faith. If thou and thy men 
can escape, behold it is my duty 
to aid thee. And verily I rejoice, 
for thou hast been a faithful friend 
to us.” 

If he rejoiced, I could tell him 
of some one who rejoiced a hundred- 
fold to escape a Russian jail and 
exile from his wife and children, 
even if his life were spared; of 
which there was no certainty, after 
the many atrocities committed by 
my faithful friend. Perhaps it was 
not magnanimous on my part to 
decline—if good luck should allow 
it—the glory of being shot or 
starved for the sake of the beloved 
country. But a lot of cross tangles 
came into that question. Was it 
my country in the first place? If 
it was, should I help it by quitting 
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it so? And again, would that be- 
loved land show equal love to me 
when gone, by attending to my 
belongings? No land I have heard 
of has ever done that. Therefore I 
showed my love of my country, by 
deciding to remain inside it. 

‘Commander of the Caucasus,” 
I said, knowing that he liked that 
appellation, though he never com- 
manded half of it; “a revelation 
such as thine is not to be disre- 
garded. But how is it to be carried 
out? By many devices, and some 
fighting, we have made our way to 
thee. But the foe hath closed in 
at our heels. Our little band could 
never hope to pass the Russian lines 
again. Thrice hast thou come to 
life again, when the enemy pro- 
claimed thee dead. But this is 
beyond even thy resources.” 

He smiled, with the pleasant 
smile of a man who feels himself 
under-rated. ‘Imar, it is not that 
Iam beaten in the powers of the 
mind,” he said, “but never was 
there mortal born, and filled with 
the breath of the Lord from birth, 
who could vanquish the love of gold 
in men. The son of Manoah could 
not do it; neither even our Great 
Prophet. I, who have gifts from 
Heaven also, suited to a weaker 
age, am beaten by that accursed 
Power. Itis gold alone that hath 
vanquished Shamyl.” 

Believing that this upon the 
whole was true, I left him to his 
sad reflections. But presently he 
raised his head again, and looked 
at me with his old grim smile. He 
spread out his woolly arms, and 
spoke with a large mouth quivering. 

“Knowest thou that I could 
carry off every man of my four 
hundred left, and laugh at the 
Russian beleaguerers? This night 


I would do it, and let them smell 
for us inthe morning. But to what 
To kill a Russian is no 
All the passes are closed 


effect ? 
dinner, 
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against us, and all our villages 
occupied. The winter is nigh; we 
should be no more than hungry 
wolves upon the mountains. But 
thou art young, thou hast a home 
to go to, and art not of our religion. 
Take thy faithful fifty, and go this 
night. My son will show thee how. 
No more.” 

That was the last I saw of Shamyl, 
and this much I will say for him. 
He never sent any man to face 
a peril which he himself would 
shrink from, neither did he fight 
for his own ambition, or hide in his 
turban one copek. The Russians 
behaved very generously and even 
nobly to him; and in the quiet 
evening of his days he may have 
looked back with sorrow upon his 
barbarities against them. 

Our little band had never shared 
in any of those atrocities. There- 
fore it would be better for us, if we 
could not escape capture, to fall into 
the hands of the foe as a separate 
detachment, than to surrender with 
the General. And this was my rea- 
son for attempting an escape, rather 
than any fair prospect of success in 
such a situation. But, strange to 
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say, by means of a tunnel in the 
cliff unknown to the enemy, and 
then some most perilous scaling of 
rocks—such as Englishmen delight 
in, but a native of the mountains 
prefers to do by deputy—and then 
some midnight rushes through block- 
aded passes and defiles, we contrived 
with the loss of two men only to re- 
gain our own abodes. But more 
than a month had thus been spent 
after we quitted Shamy], in wander- 
ing, fighting, and lying close, going 
out of our way for sustenance, and 
being driven out of it by enemies 
and tempests. With 50,000 men to 
stop them, not a horse to help them, 
no supplies to start with, and no 
village-folk to provide them, nothing 
but the fruit the bears had left, to 
keep body and soul together—even 
veterans of Shamyl’s training might 
have been proud to force passage 
thus. 

Alas that we ever achieved it! 
For my men’s sake I am glad, of 
course ; but for my own, I would 
that God had seen fit in His mercy 
to lay me dead by a Russian gun, or 
stretch me frozen on the mountain 
side ! 
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Saladin and King Richard. 


AND KING RICHARD. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Ir is not often that so com- 
plete a double account of a great 
struggle can be found in medieval 
history as that which exists re- 
garding the third crusade, of which 
the opposing heroes were Saladin 
and Richard Lion Heart. On the 
Frankish side Geoffrey de Vinsauf 
gives us a vivid description of the 
expedition in which he took part ; 
and on the Moslem side Boha ed 
Din, Kady of Jerusalem, relates 
the life of his friend and patron, 
Salah ed Din, the “honour of the 
Faith.” Though tinged by admira- 
tion of their respective masters, 
these two works are so completely 
in accord as to the main facts that 
we are able to form an impartial 
estimate of events, while the de- 
tails are in either case so full, and 
so easily understood by the light 
of recent exploration, that we can 
trace every movement on the 
ground, and are able to recognise 
the battle-fields of the hard-fought 
campaigns in which Palestine was 
lost to Christendom, and again re- 
covered, in part, by English arms. 

The personal characters of the 
chroniclers are unconsciously be- 
trayed in an interesting manner 
by their incidental remarks. Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf was a monk to 
whom the grim facts of actual 
warfare were previously unknown. 
“Oh how different,” he exclaims, 
“are the speculations of those who 
meditate amidst the columns of 
the cloister from the fearful exer- 
cise of war!” Boha ed Din was 
also a man of peace, unused to 
campaigning. He explains to us 
on each occasion why he was un- 
able (through illness or other 
cause) to take part in the actual 





fighting ; how he was terrified by 
the stormy sea of winter, when he 
saw it first on the harbourless 
shores of Ascalon; and how he 
admired Saladin’s determination 
to pursue the Franks over the 
waves ‘till not one unbeliever be 
left in the islands.” He relates 
how he was unable to manage his 
mule, and dashed past Saladin on 
a rainy day of entry into Jeru- 
salem, splashing the great Sultan 
with mud, and cannoning against 
him ; and how Saladin only laughed 
good-naturedly at his awkward rid- 
ing. The worthy scribe was re- 
spected for his intimate knowledge 
of Koran traditions, and Saladin 
had taken him into his service, 
after making his acquaintance dur- 
ing negotiations with the Khalif 
of Baghdad and the Atabek prin- 
ces of Mésul on the Tigris. The 
charming picture which he draws 
of the champion of Islam is sup- 
ported by the less partial accounts 
of Christian writers, and Saladin 
appears to have been distinguished 
by his sympathy, humility, and 
piety, not less than by his enormous 
energy, prudence, and daring. The 
chivalrous courtesy and valour of 
King Richard are equally admit- 
ted in the Moslem record, and the 
personal characters of these two 
great leaders took much from the 
bitterness of the struggle, and ren- 
dered possible a final agreement, 
which formed the modus vivendi 
in the East for nearly a century 
after. 

The modern historian of Euro- 
pean progress is apt to pass over the 
story of this English crusade with 
somewhat contemptuous curtness ; 
and the general impression seems 
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to be that King Richard would 
have been better employed in mind- 
ing the affairs of his own kingdom, 
and that he failed notably to do 
any good in the Holy Land. It 
should not, however, be forgotten 
that King Richard wrested half 
his conquests from his great adver- 
sary, and that the Eastern Question 
in the twelfth century was as im- 
portant and harassing to Europe 
as it is in our own times. The 
great families of “Outre Mer” 
were intimately connected, by 
birth and intermarriage, with the 
kings and princes of the West. 
The Courtenays of Edessa, the 
Italian Normans from Sicily in 
Antioch, the Angevin and Lusig- 
nan houses in Jerusalem, had be- 
hind them strong family influences 
in France, England, and Italy; 
and an extensive trade with the 
East had heen organised by Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Marseilles during 
the ninety years in which the Holy 
- Land was ruled by the Latin Chris- 
tians. By his success in the East 
Richard became the hero of Chris- 
tendom, and the most admired 
prince in Europe. He restored 
to the Templars and Hospitallers, 
and to the rulers of Lebanon, all 
their best lands in the shore plains, 
and to the great trading cities all 
their ports in the Levant. He 
added to the Latin possessions 
an island equal in area to the Syr- 
ian domains, by the conquest of 
Cyprus ; and he made with Saladin 
a treaty which became the basis of 
many succeeding agreements. It 
was not merely from religious 
motives that the European princes 
spent their treasure on the Holy 
Land, for the spread of Moslem 
power was arrested, and ceased to 
menace the Mediterranean, while 
the commerce of the East con- 
tinued to enrich the poorer lands 
of the West. 

This episode of European history 
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is thus worthy of greater consider- 
ation than it usually obtains, while 
the picturesque and romantic char- 
acter of the events is brought 
vividly before us in the chronicles 
mentioned. The five years which 
intervened between the disastrous 
battle of Hattin and the final 
treaty with Saladin were full of 
wonderful events, and the struggle 
between France, England, and 
Germany on the one side, and 
Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia on 
the other, was of far-reaching in- 
fluence on the immediate future. 
For more than sixty years the 
kingdom won by the Latins under 
Godfrey de Bouillon in 1099 a.p. 
had grown stronger and more pros- 
perous. It included the whole of 
Western Palestine, and the regions 
east of Jordan excepting Bashan ; 
and its frontiers were guarded by 
a line of mighty castles. On the 
north the whole Lebanon as far as 
the Orontes was ruled by the allied 
Princes of Antioch and Counts of 
Tripoli; but the great province 
of Edessa, stretching over the 
Euphrates almost to the Tigris, 
which had been occupied in 1098 
by Baldwin, brother of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, had fallen before Zanghi, 
the first Atabek Sultan of Mosul, 
in 1144 a.p. The native subjects 
of the Latins were partly orien- 
tal Christians and partly Sunnee 
Moslems. Both alike appear to 
have been content under the strong 
and wise rule of the Franks; and 
Islam was still divided by the in- 
ternecine hatred of the Sunnees, 
who acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Khalif of Baghdad as a 
religious head, and of the Shi’ah 
or “sectaries” of ’Ali, who 
followed the Fatimite Khalif of 
Egypt. We hear little during this 
period of any internal troubles in 
Syria; and the frontiers west of 
the Euphrates had, so far, been 
successfully maintained, and were 
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constantly strengthened by the 
building of new castles. 

Yet there were already signs of 
danger on every side; and not 
only valour but wise statesmanship 
was greately needed, to preserve 
the Latin supremacy. The Egyp- 
tians were weak, and the com- 
munication with Europe might 
easily be threatened by any strong 
Moslem Power able to hold the 
Nile mouths, and to employ the 
fleets of the Delta. On the east 
the two sons of Zanghi were united 
in determination to wrest Palestine 
from the Franks ; and Nir ed Din, 
who inherited his father’s power 
in Aleppo and Damascus, was a 
formidable foe. On the north 
the Christian kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia (in Cilicia) bordered on 
Antioch, but the Armenians looked 
coldly on the Latins, and were 
threatened themselves on the west 
by the Sultans of Iconium—the 
last representatives of the Seljuks 
who had founded the Turkish em- 
pire in the eleventh century under 
Melek Shah. The Greek Emperor 
of Byzantium (Manuel Comnenos) 
was friendly to the kings of Jeru- 
salem, but the enmity of the Greek 
clergy to the Latins, who had set 
up their own Patriarch and bishops 
in the place of the Greeks, had 
become more and more bitter as 
time passed by; and the Greek 
populace shared the opinions of 
their priests. In Europe the wars 
had so distracted the various king- 
doms that no armies had come for 
fourteen years to help the Franks 
against the Turks, nor did any 
such help reach Syria until Europe 
was roused, too late, by the news 
of Saladin’s surprising success. 
Such briefly was the condition of 
the East when the unfortunate 
Amaury, second son of Fulk of 
Anjou, succeeded his brother on 
the throne of Jerusalem in 1162 
A.D. The former kings had been 
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distinguished for gallantry and 
justice, but Amaury was _half 
Armenian by birth, and was 
neither loved nor trusted by his 
subjects. The policy which he 
adopted of attempting to conquer 
Egypt weakened his kingdom, and 
failed as all other Frankish at- 
tempts on Oairo failed both before 
and after his time. He received 
no help from Europe, nor was his 
alliance with Manuel Comnenos 
of any use. Nir ed Din de- 
spatched successive expeditions 
under Shirkoh (Saladin’s uncle) 
to help the Egyptians, and on 
the death of the vizir of the 
last Fatimite Khalif (El ’Adid) in 
1169, Shirkoh became Sultan of 
Egypt, and was succeeded two 
months later by his nephew. In 
1171 El ’Adid died, and three 
years later Amaury was succeeded 
by his leper son BaldwinIV. Nar 
ed Din also died in 1174, and left 
only a boy as his heir. By this 
rapid series of important changes 
Saladin became suddenly the 
greatest power in the Moslem 
world, and having proclaimed the 
religious supremacy of the Khalif 
of Baghdad at Cairo, he united the 
forces of Islam in Egypt, and in 
Syria east of the Jordan and of 
the Orontes. 

Yusef Ibn Eyib Salah ed Din 
was born in 1137 A.p., the son of 
a Kurdish governor at Tekrit on 
the Tigris, named Eytib, who was 
much trusted by Sultan Zanghi. 
Eyib followed Nir ed Din to 
Syria, and became governor of 
Baalbek. He defended Damascus 
against Louis VII. of France in 
1148; and his brother Shirkoh, in 
1163, took with him to Egypt his 
young nephew, whose ambition 
was not yet awakened, and who, 
according to his own statement, 
was very unwilling to leave Da- 
mascus. Succeeding Shirkoh as 


Sultan at Cairo, and becoming 
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practically independent of his 
master Nir ed Din, Saladin’s re- 
putation increased so rapidly that 
he was willingly received at Da- 
mascus in place of the youthful 
heir, Melek es Saleh, who retreated 
to Aleppo in 1174. But the posi- 
tion of the popular usurper pre- 
sented many difficulties, not only 
in Egypt, and in Yemen, which 
his brother Turan Shah subdued 
in the same year, but yet more on 
account of the jealousy of the 
earlier dynasties—the Seljuks of 
Iconium and the Atabeks of 
Mosul. The strong Castle of 
Kerak, on the cliffs east of the 
Dead Sea, was also held by Re- 
naud of Chatillon, and barred the 
road from Damascus to Mecca and 
to Egypt. To attack the Chris- 
tian kingdom was thus impossible 
until some arrangement had been 
made with the Atabek family, 
while the possession of Kerak— 
the great Eastern outpost of the 
Latins—was also one of the first 
objects of Saladin’s campaigns. 
It is unnecessary to detail all the 
operations by which the great 
leader succeeded in securing his 
base, during more than twenty 
years of strenuous effort. He de- 
feated the Atabeks, and finally 
entered into alliance with them. 
He attacked Kerak again and 
again, and he raided into the king- 
dom from the south and from the 
east, but he was defeated at Gezer 
in 1177, and near Tabor in 1183; 
and his assaults seemed to give 
little promise of the astonishing 
victory won four years later at 
Hattin. In 1185 the leper King 
Baldwin IV. died, and was fol- 
lowed by his infant nephew Bald- 
win V. a year later, when the un- 
fortunate Guy of Lusignan, second 
husband of Queen Sibyl — Am- 
aury’s eldest daughter—was very 
unwillingly accepted by the Latin 
barons as king. The loss of Pales- 
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tine appears to have been mainly 
due to the weakness and incapa- 
city of this last actual King of 
Jerusalem, 

The character of Saladin, as 
depicted by Boha ed Din, was 
singularly noble and attractive. 
He was strict in all religious 
duties, and zealous in the collec- 
tion of traditions concerning the 
Prophet. He was very temperate 
and abstemious, and his energy 
was such as to wear out his 
strength at the early age of fifty- 
three. His kindness to the poor, 
his modesty and simplicity, his 
justice and mercy, are attested by 
many anecdotes ; and the advice 
which he gave to his son, Melek 
edh Dhaher, on sending him to 
rule in Aleppo, perhaps best sum- 
marises his character in his own 
words. 


“T commend you,” he said, “ to the 
Most High, the giver of all good. Do 
thou His will, for that is the way of 
peace. Beware of bloodshed, for spilt 

lood never sleeps; and seek the 
hearts of thy people, and care for 
them, for thou art sent by God and 
by me for their good. Try to gain 
the hearts of the emirs, the rulers, 
and the nobles. I have become great 
as I am because I won men’s hearts 
by gentleness and kindness. Nourish 
no hatred against any one, for death 
spares none. Be prudent in dealing 
with men, for God will not pardon if 
they do not forgive; but between 
Him and thee He will pardon, if thou 
dost repent, for He is most gracious.” 


Since the days of Omar no such 
Moslem as Saladin had arisen, nor 
after him was there any other such. 
The simple tomb in the courtyard 
of the great mosque at Damascus 
enshrines the memory of one of 
the noblest natures that Islam 
ever knew. Those who charge 
against the Moslem faith all the 
cruelties which disgraced warriors 
like Bibars and Timur—forgetful 
of the cruelties which have been 
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recorded against Ohristians also— 
should remember that Saladin’s 
character was formed by the in- 
fluence of the words of Muhammad, 
and on the example of Omar. 

When Guy of Lusignan acceded, 
a truce had been made between 
Saladin and the Christians. It 
was broken by Renaud of Chatillon, 
lord of Kerak, who seized the pil- 
grims from Mecca and murdered 
them near Petra. A holy war was 
proclaimed, and forces from Mésul 
were sent to aid Saladin, in con- 
sequence of this outrage. Renaud, 
who had come from France with 
Louis VII., was ambitious and 
unscrupulous, embittered by seven- 
teen years of captivity at Aleppo, 
and hated by Moslems already 
for his daring attempt to capture 
Medina—the city sacred as the 
Prophet’s home —in 1183 a.p. 
His stepson, the younger Hum- 
phrey of Toron, had married Isabel, 
the second daughter of King 
Amaury, in the following year, 
and the wedding-feast was being 
held in the grim Castle of Kerak, 
when Saladin advanced to besiege 
the place. Renaud sent out meat 
and wine to the enemy, and Sala- 
din in return gave orders that the 
tower in which the bride and bride- 
groom lived was not to be attacked 
during the assault. Such were the 
courtesies of war in this strange 
age; but Saladin never forgave 
the murder of the pilgrims travel- 
ling in faith of the truce, and 
Renaud paid the penalty of his 
treachery soon after. 

An army of 50,000 men gathered 
to King Guy at the Fountain of 
Sepphoris, north-west of Nazareth. 
All the fortresses were denuded of 
troops: the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers gathered to the camp at 
Sepphoris; and the Patriarch 
brought the true cross. The ad- 
vance-guard of the Moslems, under 
Saladin’s son Melek el Afdal, met 
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the Masters of the Temple and 
Hospital, who had only 150 knights, 
on the Ist May 1187 at Kefr 
Kenna, and defeated them. The 
Master of the Hospital and the 
Marshal of the Templars were 
slain; and on the 26th June the 
whole army of Saladin crossed the 
Jordan by the bridge south of the 
Sea of Galilee, and, turning north, 
sacked Tiberias and besieged the 
castle, also occupying the heights 
to the west, where the dark crags 
called “ Horns of Hattin ” look 
down on the quiet lake to the east, 
and over the open corn-plain to 
the west. A march of ten miles 
thus separated the two armies ; 
and though there was plenty of 
water both at Sepphoris to the 
west and at Hattin to the east, 
between the two camps the country 
was dry and waterless. The posi- 
tion of Saladin was nevertheless 
one of great danger. On _ the 
south the basalt fortress of Bel- 
voir, on the plateau south-west of 
Tiberias, threatened his line of 
retreat. On the north he could 
not cross the Jordan above the 
Sea of Galilee, for the only bridge 
was commanded by the recently 
built fort called Chateau Neuf. 
It would seem clear that if, while 
holding him in front, a strong 
force had been thrown into Bel- 
voir and had attacked the southern 
bridges, all the Moslem army would 
have been cut off, and might have 
been driven into the lake; but 
this turning movement was for 
some reason never attempted. 

On the lst July a council was 
held at Sepphoris, and Raymond 
of Tripoli, whose wife was besieged 
in Tiberias, gave his opinion that 
it would be fatal to attempt an 
advance over the waterless plain. 
The Templars, furious at their 
defeat, advised an immediate at- 
tack ; and in the night Gerard de 
Ridfort, the Grand Master, per- 
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suaded the vacillating king to 
sound his trumpets and call all 
his host to arms. In the early 
morning they set out on their fatal 
march, and crossed the plain har- 
assed by the Moslem light horse, 
and surrounded by the smoke and 
flames of the burning stubble. In 
the afternoon they reached the 
village of Libieh, about a mile to 
the south-west of Hattin—a small 
village without water, standing on 
a low limestone ridge. Watching 
all night in their armour, without 
water and surrounded by fire, the 
Christian host was utterly ex- 
hausted and unfit to fight, long 
before they came within striking 
distance of the foe, which awaited 
them covering the springs. The 
foot-soldiers threw away their arms, 
and went over to the Moslems to 
beg for water. The Knights were 
exhausted by fruitless charges 
against horsemen who fled when- 
ever they rode out; and the 
Christian army melted away be- 
fore any counter-attack was made. 
Raymond of Tripoli cut his way 
through the Turks with a few 
Knights, and escaped to Tyre, 
while the little group, which rallied 
on the “Horns of Hattin” to 
protect the Cross, was gradually 
hemmed in and forced to surrender. 
Among them were King Guy and 
his brother, with Humphrey of 
Toron, Renaud of Chatillon, Odo 
of Gebal, and all the surviving 
Templars and Hospitallers. Thus, 
through the over-confidence of the 
Grand Master of the Templars 
and the weakness of Guy, and in 
spite of the wise advice of Ray- 
mond of Tripoli, a fatal defeat 
was inflicted on Christendom, and 
the kingdom so painfully built up 
during a century by the Latins 
was lost in a day. 

Saladin sat before the tent which 
was being pitched near the village 
of Hattin, and the prisoners were 





brought before him. Iced sherbet 
was offered to the king, who drank 
and passed it to Renaud of Chatil- 
lon. “Tell him,” said Saladin to 
the interpreter, “that he, and not 
I, gives drink to that man.” The 
customs of oriental hospitality were 
known to all, and the words sealed 
Renaud’s fate. Saladin reproached 
him with his treachery and cruelty, 
and offered him the choice of 
infidels —the Koran or death. 
Renaud refused to abjure his faith, 
and Saladin with his own sword 
clove his shoulder. The guards 
cut off his head, and every Templar 
and every Hospitaller was likewise 
beheaded; but the rest were treat- 
ed with courtesy and kindness, and 
sent prisoners to Damascus, 

The news of this great victory 
sped fast to Moslem lands on every 
side, and the heavy tidings were 
carried over Europe, where a cru- 
sade was preached in haste. With 
overpowering energy Saladin swept 
over the whole of Syria and Pal- 
estine, denuded of its garrisons, 
and by the 3d May 1190 every 
city and castle had surrendered to, 
or had been taken by, Moslem 
assault, excepting only Antioch, 
Tripoli, and Tyre. Oonrad of 
Montferrat—related to Philip IT. 
of France—held Tyre, and caused 
a great picture to be painted, 
representing a Moslem horseman 
defiling the Holy Sepulchre. This 
was carried over the sea, and 
shown, amid tears and groans, in 
cities and markets of the West. 
All Europe armed for vengeance ; 
but the German army, which was 
the first to set out, fell to pieces 
under the attacks of the Turks 
of Iconium; and Frederic Barba- 
rossa the emperor was drowned in 
a small stream near Tarsus, on 
the borders of Lesser Armenia. 
Jerusalem surrendered on the 2d 
October 1189, when the Mosque 
was purified from the altars and 
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pictures of the Templars, and be- 
came once more a Moslem place of 
prayer, the great gold cross being 
dragged from its dome. King 
Guy was released on promising 
not to fight again; but the Latin 
clergy absolved him from his oath, 
and at Tyre he gathered a force 
of 9000 men, and marched south 
along the shore to attempt the 
reconquest of Acre. 

The two years’ struggle which 
followed was one of extraordinary 
obstinacy. Acre was held by a 
garrison of 6000 Moslems, and the 
whole army of Saladin, including 
not only his own subjects in Syria 
and Egypt but also forces sent by 
the Atabeks of Modsul, advanced 
from upper Galilee to its support. 
The city, protected by double 
walls, stood on a promontory 
north of the broad shallow bay. 
To the south the Belus river ran 
through gardens to the sea; on 
the north were open plains under 
the rough Galilean hills; to the 
east and south-east were sand- 
dunes and marshes, where the 
Moslems camped in winter on the 
Tells, surrounded with mud and 
water. The Christian army thrust 
itself between the city and Saladin’s 
army, holding a hill on which in 
later times Napoleon placed his 
batteries to bombard the town ; 
and here they made a rampart and 
ditch surrounding Acre and shut- 
ting out the relieving force. Re- 
inforced from time to time by 
Germans, Flemish, French, and 
English, they clung to this strange 
position, in spite of defeat, fa- 
mine, and sickness, from the 30th 
August 1189 to the middle of May 
1191, trusting to the much-delayed 
appearance of the French and En- 
glish armies. Thus, when King 
Richard landed at Pentecost of 
the latter year, he found all Pal- 
estine in Saladin’s hands, and only 
a square mile of sand held by the 
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Christians, between Acre and the 
Moslem host. The achievement 
of the Latins, in thus holding a 
landing-place in face of the united 
forces of Islam, was one of the 
most remarkable in the history of 
Crusades; but the final failure of 
their efforts was certain, if they 
had not been delivered by the 
large army brought to their assist- 
ance. 

Richard was thirty-four years of 
age, tall, strong, and ruddy, famous 
already for his gallantry and dar- 
ing, and respected among European 
Princes for his masterful character. 
On his way to the East he had 
wrung from Tancred of Sicily the 
dower due to his sister Joan, who 
came with him in charge of Beren- 
garia of Navarre. He had con- 
quered Oyprus where Berengaria 
was wedded and crowned Queen 
of England; and he brought a 
fleet of 120 English galleys to 
Palestine, to find the French 
vainly attempting to mine the 
walls of Acre. His appearance 
gave new hope and new energy to 
the Franks, but his popularity 
roused the jealousy of Philip of 
France. On the 12th July, how- 
ever, Acre surrendered to the 
united forces, after its walls had 
been ruined and the great tower 
Maledictum, at the north-east 
angle of the outer wall, had fallen. 
Saladin saw with dismay the Chris- 
tian banners on the walls, but re- 
fused to recognise the terms on 
which the garrison was promised 
life—namely, the surrender of all 
his captives, and of the true cross, 
which he also held to ransom. 
King Richard executed all the 
prisoners taken, when the time 
granted had expired ; and Saladin, 
retreating to Caymont, east of 
Oarmel, was so infuriated by this 
massacre that in future he put to 
death all Christians who fell into 
his hands. 
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The contest was, however, yet 
undecided, since no great battle 
in the open had yet occurred. 
On the Ist of August the French 
king went home, and the French- 
men were very unwilling to follow 
Richard; for he supported the 
claims of King Guy, who had 
helped him in Cyprus; while 
Philip advocated the claims of 
Conrad of Montferrat, who had 
married Isabel, divorced by the 
clergy from Humphrey de Toron. 
An army of 100,000 men, how- 
ever, marched with Richard along 
the sea plains to occupy Cesarea, 
Jaffa, and Ascalon; and on this 
march the crowning victory of the 
campaign was won. The chroni- 
cles enable us to trace each day’s 
advance, and to recognise every 
halting-place by the streams which 
flow through the plain of Sharon 
to the sea. It was but four days’ 
march, yet so slow and cautious 
was the advance that three weeks 
elapsed before Jaffa was reached. 
The Moslem forces gathered in the 
low hills south of Carmel, and 
camped at ’Ain el Asfwir. Rich- 
ard followed the shore road west of 
Carmel, marching in five great di- 
visions, with a flanking force to his 
east under Henry of Champagne, 
who (through his grandmother, 
Eleanor of Guienne) was Richard’s 
haif-nephew, and also half-nephew 
of Philip of France. The Tem- 
plars led the van ; the Bretons and 
Angevins followed ; King Guy in 
the centre led the men of Poitou ; 
the Normans and English followed 
round the standard, which was 
dragged on a heavy truck; and 
the Knights Hospitallers brought 
up the rear. Harassed by the 
arrows of Saladin’s light horse- 
men, the army moved on under 
the burning sun, until on the 7th 
September they found themselves 
on the sandy hills above the low 
cliffs, five miles north of the small 


fortress of Arsif, in an open wood- 
land of oaks called the Forest of 
Arsur. 

It was here that the final con- 
test was decided. Saladin is said 
to have had 300,000 men, but 
Richard’s army was reduced by 
garrisons and desertions to about 
50,000. The whole of Saladin’s 
force burst upon him from the 
east, attacking the Hospitallers in 
rear. Troop after troop of the 
black-robed Knights charged in- 
land, while Saladin’s Guard, in 
yellow kaftans, strove to drive the 
Ohristians over the cliffs into the 
sea. King Richard, on his bay 
Cyprian steed, hewed a broad path 
through their ranks, and after an 
obstinate battle, lasting all day, 
the Moslems, already discouraged 
by their failure at Acre, fled to 
Mejdel Yaba on the way to 
Jerusalem, leaving King Guy to 
witness a victory yet greater than 
his defeat at Hattin. Thus, by 
the winter of 1191 all the shore 
plains were recovered by the Eng- 
lish, and Saladin, in utter de- 
jection at Jerusalem, was daily 
expecting to see the Christians 
before its walls. Praying before 
the “ Holy Rock” in the Mosque, 
he cast himself on the mercy 
of God, when suddenly the news 
came that the Franks had broken 
up their camp at Beit Niba, 
within twelve miles of the Holy 
City, and had retreated to Ascalon 
and Jaffa. 

This failure to push home the 
victory was due to many causes. 
The Templars wished to march to 
Egypt. The French refused to fol- 
low Richard unless he recognised 
Conrad of Montferrat. Richard 
himself was ill with fever; and 
bad news came from England; 
while no further funds could be 
raised to carry on the war. Sala- 
din’s resources were, however, 
equally exhausted, and intrigues 
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of the Atabeks with his own 
nephew weakened his cause. Dur- 
ing the winter Richard strove to 
reunite the various factions, and 
arranged to give Oyprus to King 
Guy, and to recognise Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was, however, 
killed by the Assassins at Tyre 
immediately after, on the 28th 
April 1192. Henry of Cham- 
pagne, who then married Isabel, 
was chosen as his successor, being 
well regarded by both French and 
English, as being related to both 
kings. When, however, after 
Easter, the English again marched 
to the foot of the Jerusalem hills, 
the same discord broke out once 
more. The Syrian Franks said 
that no water could be found near 
the city, and again advised an ad- 
vance on Egypt. Ill and disgust- 
ed, King Richard retired to Acre, 
and prepared to sail home; and 
Saladin was encouraged to march 
on Jaffa, which he took by assault. 
King Richard returned in haste, 
and, while the garrison of the cita- 
del were on the point of submit- 
ting, he leapt into the surf from 
his red galley, and fought his way 
on shore in his ‘‘sea-shoes.” <Aid- 
ed by a few knights mounted on 
mules, he again drove Saladin to 
the hills, taking many important 
prisoners. The two champions 
thus confronted each other utterly 
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exhausted, and both were willing 
to make peace. 

The famous truce which was 
signed on 2d September 1192 was 
equally distasteful to Christians 
and Moslems, but it practically 
settled the Eastern Question for 
many years after. All the plains 
remained to the Latins, and the 
mountains to the Moslems. Jeru- 
salem was recognised as a place of 
Christian pilgrimage, and priests 
were allowed in its cathedral, 
and at Nazareth and Bethlehem. 
Richard’s success was not com- 
plete, but Saladin never won a 
battle against him. He recovered 
more than 3000 square miles of 
Syria for Christendom, and added 
an equal area to the Latin dom- 
inions in Cyprus. He defeated 
the greatest Moslem of the age in 
three battles—at Acre, Arsif, and 
Jaffa—and stayed the Moslem ad- 
vance on Europe which Saladin 
threatened. He not only made a 
mighty name in Europe, which 
strengthened him at home, but he 
re-established European trade in 
all the ports of the Levant. Those 
who pass over lightly his achieve- 
ments, and speak of his failure, 
seem hardly to do justice to his 
memory, or to be in sympathy with 
the strong feelings of medieval 
Europe concerning the Holy Land. 

C. R. Conner. 
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THE GOAT: HIS USEFUL QUALITIES, AND HOW HE CAME BY THEM, 


ALTHOUGH the goat and the 
sheep are commonly classed to- 
gether, and not unfrequently run 
in company, there is a great differ- 
ence between them in habits and 
disposition. In the first place, 
the goat immediately regains the 
faculties which enable it to thrive 
as a wild animal whenever it 
escapes from human control. One 
finds goats which have run wild 
almost all the world over where 
there are mountains. The goat is 
distinctly a climber among the 
rocks, whereas the ancestor of the 
sheep, unless alarmed by a foe, 
grazed on the grassy slopes of 
the hillsides, Wild goats to 
this day prefer to live among 
precipices and broken crags, and 
to browse upon the leaves of 
scattered shrubs which find lodg- 
ment in the clefts and crannies. 
It is a more sure-footed animal 
than the sheep, and, moreover, 
adopts different methods of pro- 
gression when among its native 
haunts ; for where sheep prefer to 
jump, goats -usually prefer to 
clamber. One can see by merely 
observing the outline of a goat 
that it is not so well adapted for 
jumping, and is better adapted for 
climbing, than a sheep. It is al- 
together more alert in its move- 
ments, and evidently bestows more 
thought on the process of loco- 
motion. Its hinder quarters have 
not the swelling muscles which 
propel the wild sheep from rock 
to rock, but are rather lean and 
light. Hence the great difference 
(at times overlooked in Wales) be- 
tween a leg of goat and a leg of 
mutton. The great difference 
shown between the two animals 
in character is probably owing to 


the fact that, where the wild goats 
feed, it is necessary for the herd 
to become scattered and for each 
to find its own way. Hence, 
doubtless, the remarkable inde- 
pendence of the goat. Like his 
fellow-mountaineer, the ass, he has 
unshakable nerves, and will keep 
his presence of mind even when 
exposed to sudden and unaccus- 
tomed danger. How great a con- 
trast is he in this respect to the 
sheep, which is always liable to 
sudden seizures of panic, and 
which, when frightened, invariably 
loses its head! This independence 
and sang-froid of the goat have 
proved of service to its masters on 
many occasions. It used to be the 
custom in almost all stables con- 
taining a number of valuable horses 
to keep a goat, which was allowed 
the free run of the building. The 
reason given was that, in the case 
of fire, when terrified horses will 
sometimes refuse to leave the 
stables and are therefore in great 
danger of perishing, such a goat 
will lead the way with the most 
perfect calmness, and, encouraged 
by this example, the bewildered 
horses will follow it and so escape 
destruction. I do not know per- 
sonally of any instance where this 
has taken place, but the common- 
ness of the custom asserts that 
it has probably been justified by 
experience. There seems to be 
something about a goat’s imper- 
turbable character which inspires 
confidence and respect in other 
animals, I have known instances 
of butchers who have kept goats 
in order to entice victims into 
their slaughter-yards. Usually as 
soon as an ox smells the taint of 
blood he becomes suspicious and 
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refuses to go farther, but if pre- 
ceded by a goat he will follow 
quietly to the place of execution. 
In like manner specially trained 
goats are constantly used on the 
ships which bring sheep from 
abroad. At the unloading-places 
in the Thames these decoy-goats 
become very clever at their busi- 
ness. They will proceed to each 
part of the ship where sheep are 
penned and lead forth the huddled 
and frightened passengers with 
very little guidance from their 
masters; and they will continue 
in this way in the most methodical 
manner until the whole ship is 
cleared. 

Not only does the goat show 
more initiative and greater in- 
dependence than the sheep, but 
he also displays more versatility. 
This shows that, when free, he 
must have lived a kind of life in- 
volving frequent changes of habit, 
and must have been prepared to 
make shift to meet a great range 
Mr Romanes, in 


of emergencies. 
his book on ‘ Animal Intelligence,’ 
quotes two “ cases of an intelligent 
mancuvre performed by goats” 
which illustrate the expedients to 
which these animals occasionally 
have to resort :— 


“On both occasions two goats met 
on a ridge of rock with a precipice on 
each side, and too narrow to admit of 
their passing one another. One of 
these cases occurred on the ramparts 
of Plymouth Citadel, and was wit- 
nessed by many persons; the other 
took place at Ardenglass, in Ireland. 
In both these instances the animals 
looked at each other for some time, 
as if they were considering their situa- 
tion, and deliberating what was best 
to be done in the emergency. In each 
case one of the goats then knelt down 
with great caution, and crouched as 
close as it could lie, when the other 
walked over its back. This manceuvre 
on the part of goats has also been re- 
corded by other writers, and it is not 
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so incredible as it may at first sight 
appear, if we remember that in their 
wild state these animals must not 
unfrequently find themselves in this 
predicament.” 


Intellectually as well as physi- 
cally the goat is less specialised 
for mountain life than the sheep, 
and hence he finds it easier to 
adapt himself to the environment 
of the farm. That he is quick at 
learning anything new, when’ he 
can be induced to give his mind to 
it, has been shown by the achieve- 
ments of a most interesting troop 
of performing goats which has 
been exhibited several times in 
London. Another peculiarity of 
the goat tribe which shows that 
they are less specialised than the 
sheep is the way in which certain 
varieties tend to resemble kindred 
animals which are not goats. Thus 
there has been a long controversy 
as to whether the “ Rocky Moun- 
tain goat” is really a goat or an 
antelope ; while some of the wild 
goats of Northern India seem to 
be akin to the sheep tribe, since 
they have, on all four feet, certain 
digital pits or glands, which were 
at one time supposed to charac- 
terise the genus Ovis. 

Another point about the goat 
which we find very useful, and 
which can be accounted for by an- 
cestral habits, is the liberal supply 
of milk which it gives. Primarily 
this is owing to the fact that often 
two or three kids have to be pro- 
vided for at the same time ; but to 
some extent the special utility of 
the goat as a milch animal is due 
to the same wild habit as that 
which gave rise to the peculiar 
usefulness of the cow. The udder 
of the ewe is small when compared 
with that of a nanny-goat, and 
contains but little milk at any one 
time. In this the ewe resembles 
the mare, and the cause is the 
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same in both instances. Each of 
these animals is in the habit of 
keeping its young by its side, 
whereas the cow and the goat put 
their tender offspring in hiding 
when they go to search for food, 
and only suckle them twice or 
thrice daily. The extreme liveli- 
ness, intelligence, and the early 
developed climbing powers of 
young kids seem to indicate that 
they were soon released from their 
nurseries in the clefts of the rocks, 
and were allowed to accompany 
their dams. Certainly when com- 
pared with a young calf a kid is a 
prodigy of intellect. 

Almost every movement of a kid 
proves the mountain origin of its 
race. Its powers of climbing are 
extraordinary, and must be wit- 
nessed to be believed. I have seen 
them clamber on slippery roofs 
and up the almost perpendicular 
face of a quarry to places which 
seemed impossible to reach without 
the aid of a ladder, or the clinging 
I re- 


power of claws or fingers. 
member once seeing a pair of kids 
running races up and down the 
shafts of a disused farm roller 
which were tilted up at an angle 


of about 45°. On the extreme 
ends of the shafts, high in the air, 
the little creatures would stand, 
one on each, and turn about as on 
a pivot, with the tips of all four 
hooflets close enough together to 
rest on a penny-piece. 

Such feats on the part of the 
goat are far more artistic exhibi- 
tions of skill in climbing than any- 
thing that can be done by a cat or 
a monkey ; for he does everything 
by calculating his distance with 
absolute exactitude, and by an in- 
finitely delicate power of adjusting 
his weight so as to maintain his 
balance. What gives such finish 
to the performance is his sublime 
confidence in himself, and the ex- 
traordinary precision with which 
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every movement is executed. Hig 
judgment is so perfect that he 
scarcely ever makes a mistake, 
Necessity has been his grim school- 
master ; for it is of course easy to 
see that, when leaping from ledge 
to ledge along the face of a preci- 
pice, the least error in calculating 
either his distance or the amount 
of muscular force to be exercised 
would instantly prove fatal. 

This is a branch of the study of 
natural history which has a pecu- 
liar fascination for me, and which, 
the more I think of it, fills me with 
admiration and amazement. What 
a mathematician the goat would 
make if he could only tell us the 
process by means of which he per- 
forms his feats! A Senior Wrang- 
ler or a Smith’s Prizeman would 
be nowhere beside him. Let me 
endeavour, very briefly, to point 
out the nature of certain problems 
which he is in the habit of solving 
with absolute accuracy at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Supposing a goat, 
following a new path, has to take 
a leap so as to alight on a pin- 
nacle or narrow crag overhanging 
some abyss. First of all he must 
estimate the distance to be trav- 
ersed, and having got it, whether 
by trigonometry or by some capri- 
cious method of his own, he has 
next to compute, to the fraction 
of an ounce, how much propulsive 
force is required to project his 
body (the exact weight of which 
has to be taken into account) pre- 
cisely that distance and not a 
quarter of an inch farther. More- 
over, he must take into calculation 
whether the spot he wishes to 
reach is above or below his start- 
ing-point ; and plainly his brain, 
when it sends forth motor im- 
pulses to the numerous muscles 
involved, must beforehand reckon 
and apportion to each its share 
in the task. At the same moment 
he must also estimate the exact 
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pro rtionate amount of muscular 
force which will be required in 
each of his limbs to stop and bal- 
ance his body on his new and pre- 
carious foothold. 

Of course one need scarcely say 
that the whole process goes on 
without reaching the consciousness 
of the goat, or anything that could, 
even by courtesy, be called his 
mind. But, nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious that, in some way or other, 
the calculation is made, and is 
completed in a time and with an 
unerring accuracy which com- 
pletely puts to shame the mathe- 
matical triumphs of the human 
intellect. 

One term habitually-—and allit- 
eratively — applied to goats ap- 
pears, when we regard his feats as 
a mountaineer, to be peculiarly in- 
appropriate. People speak of him 
as “giddy”; and as long as the 
word is applied exclusively to his 
morals (which, judged by our stan- 
dard, I admit to be something 


worse than negative), I have not 


a word to say against it. But if 
any one ventures to impute phy- 
sical giddiness to a goat, he lays 
himself open to a charge of false 
and malicious libel—false, because 
it must be obvious to everybody 
who has seen goats perched aloft 
in their native haunts, that they 
can never experience any such 
feeling; and malicious, because, 
the goat being above all things 
one whose distinct calling it is to 
climb in perilous places, the charge 
is one involving professional in- 
capacity. 

In spite of the goat’s splendid 
qualities as a mountaineer, and the 
toughness and vigour which he 
evidently possesses, man has made 
little or no use of him as a beast 
of burden. Doubtless his small 
size largely accounts for this ; and 
he has been, in almost every hilly 
country where he could have been 
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of use, cut out by the superior 
muscular capabilities of the donkey 
and the mule. Had we been un- 
able to make use of larger and 
more robust animals, the goat 
might have come to our aid in 
this particular kind of service, 
just as did the llama among the 
ancient Peruvians. Moreover, I 
see no reason why, under the influ- 
ence of domestication and proper 
selection, his size and strength 
should not have been doubled or 
trebled. We find, however, in 
investigating the growth of civil- 
isation among primitive races, that 
as soon as their affairs are complex 
enough to require pack - animals, 
they find it profitable to disregard 
the claims of the goat and to 
take into their service some more 
sturdy creature, such as the yak, 
the donkey, or the mule. There 
are several reasons for thinking 
that the goat was one of the first 
animals domesticated by man. 
We find, from the numerous re- 
cords of prehistoric races yielded 
by the mud on the shores of the 
Swiss lakes, that the bones of 
goats are associated with human 
remains belonging to a period long 
anterior to that of the advent of 
the domestic sheep in Central 
Europe. 

Probably in: nearly all cases 
where savages have habitually 
tamed wild animals the custom 
has arisen in the following way. 
The hunter, having killed the 
dam and captured the little ones, 
carried the latter home, very likely 
as playthings for his children. If 
the little orphans were pretty and 
playful, they would be cherished 
by the “squaws” and “ papooses,” 
and would become, as it were, 
members of the family circle. Now 
young kids have very engaging 
manners, and are to this day 
universal favourites with children ; 
hence they would be very likely to 
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be kept and brought up in some 
such manner. Goats, again, re- 
quire very little looking after ; 
they can get a living almost any- 
where, and will remain in the 
vicinity of their owners without 
much herding. Hence they would 
suit the indolent disposition of 
savages far better than would 
animals which require constant 
attention. Many of the African 
races seem to show little or no 
faculty for keeping domestic ani- 
mals, but one finds that most of 
them have a few tame goats about 
their villages. 

Another reason why it seems 
likely that goats have been domesti- 
cated for a very long time is the 
great number of varieties which 
now exist. Some of these have 
certain remarkable peculiarities 
which could only be produced by 
many generations of careful breed- 
ing. Thus the ears of one kind 
are so enormously developed as to 
be 19 inches in length and 4? 
inches in breadth. Others have 
an extra pair of horns; and it is 
stated by one French writer that in 
Nubia they have actually developed 
a breed which has no goat-like 
odour. It seems likely that the 
milking qualities of the goat would 
be appreciated by primitive people, 
who would be quite unable to turn 
the wool of the sheep to practical 
account; and since sheep, when 
removed from their mountain home, 
require very much more care than 
do goats, I should be inclined to 
give the latter the prior place in 
the history of domestication. 

Attention has been drawn by 
naturalists to the love of thistles 
displayed by the donkey, and the 
hint it gives us as to his desert 
origin. The goat has some peculi- 
arities of taste of an equally ex- 
traordinary character, which may 
be interpreted by studying the 
kind of vegetation which thrives 


in his ancestral habitat. A goat 
will cheerfully munch up strong 
cavendish tobacco, cigar-ends, worm- 
wood, red chillies, or almost any 
vegetable substance the pungency 
or nauseousness of which deters 
other animals. Now we find that 
among the Southern rocks nearly 
every herb and shrub has a marked- 
ly bitter or aromatic character, 
partly induced, doubtless, by the 
abundant sunshine, and partly asa 
defence from the depredations of 
animal life. That the goat is in- 
different to some of the most 
deterrent flavours is probably due 
to the fact that for many genera- 
tions he has been obliged to exist 
upon highly spiced pabulum of 
this kind. 

One peculiarity of the goat 
I only venture to mention (not 
that he is reticent on the subject 
himself), because it illustrates by 
what diverse means nature attains 
like ends. Now among animals 
and plants, as well as in the com- 
mercial world, the business of life 
cannot be done without advertise- 
ment. The wild ass uses his son- 
orous voice in proclaiming his 
presence to all whom it may con- 
cern within the radius of half a 
mile. The goat has a compara- 
tively feeble voice, and yet he 
also has occasion to make himself 
known to any friends or rivals 
who may be in his neighbourhood. 
He does it silently—but in this 
instance silence is wholly uncon- 
nected with modesty. He so ar- 
ranges matters as to make it 
abundantly evident to the nostrils 
of every living thing within an 
area quite equal to that dominated 
by the voice of the ass, that he is 
at home. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, in one 
of his delightful books about ani- 
mals, indulges in what Louis 
Stevenson describes as ‘‘a roman- 
tic evasion,” when he speaks of 
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the “natural patchouli” of the 
billy-goat. Whether the use of 
this somewhat strained euphem- 
ism be due to respect for a na- 
tional emblem of the Welsh, or 
whether the learned and gentle 
Professor desires to lessen the in- 
evitable shock to our feelings which 
must ensue from his further asser- 
tion that that most worthy and 
respectable female, the nanny-goat, 
takes a gross pleasure in the efflu- 
vium, I cannot say. Professor 
Lloyd Morgan’s statements are 
worthy of all respect; but, if I 
have any choice in the matter, I 
would much rather believe that 
feminine taste, however capricious, 
could never sink to such abyssmal 
depravity. Needless to say, this 
wild trait in the goat is not one 
which man has studiously culti- 
vated. There may have been cir- 
cumstances under which it took 
its place among the virtues— 
where, in fact, it contributed to 
that “ odour of sanctity ” demanded 
by hircine moral ideals. But we 
will avoid the risk of mental over- 
strain by not striving to explain 
or imagine how such could ever 
have been the case. 

The goat being a mountain 
animal is well protected against 
the cold, and we find that in some 
varieties there is a most abundant 
fleece of soft, silk-like wool. But 
the wool of the goat differs ma- 
terially from that of the sheep, and 
the reason is not difficult to explain. 
Goats, from their habit of browsing 
among shrubs, need to be able to 
force their way through thickets 
without injury either to their coats 
or to their skin ; whereas the sheep, 
living on the open hillside, is en- 
veloped in a covering which is 
merely calculated for warmth, and 
is not fitted to stand much tear 
and wear. Hence we find that the 
wool of the goat does not “felt” 
and become tangled together in 
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a mass like that of the sheep. 
Microscopically the fibres are 
much smoother and more compact, 
and lack the saw-like edges of true 
wool. In fact the silky fleece of 
the Angora goat reminds one of 
the soft locks which grow on the 
head and beneath the coarser hair 
of the Skye terrier. Man has 
found that this special adaptation 
of the goat’s natural covering to 
bear friction among rocks and 
thorns is a most opportune fact 
when he uses the wool for his own 
purposes. Some of the very tough- 
est and most durable fabrics we 
have (such as that now largely 
used for umbrellas) are made of 
goat’s hair. For long ages the 
Cashmere goat has been shorn to 
make the beautiful materials 
woven by natives of that coun- 
try. The history of the intro- 
duction of mohair (which is the 
wool of the Angora goat) is one 
of the well-known romances of the 
history of commerce. It is now 
used in enormous quantities in the 
manufacture of soft wear-resisting 
fabrics. 

A comparison of the horns of 
the sheep with those of the goat 
also reveals to us the difference of 
habit which has so affected the 
fleece in the two animals. The 
spiral horns of the wild sheep are 
exceedingly ill adapted for passing 
through thickets, because it is ob- 
vious that they would constantly 
become entangled and hinder the 
progress of the animal. Among 
some very ancient records of 
human affairs we find an example 
of this—for did not Abraham find 
“a ram caught in a thicket by 
his horns” when he was about to 
sacrifice Isaac? The very fact 
that a sheep usually is unable to 
disentangle himself if hung up in 
the bushes proves that the position 
is an unaccustomed one ; although 
it does seem rather odd that fight- 
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ing rams, whose horns have become 
hooked together, and who, one 
would think, would be well used 
to such an accident, seldom have 
the sense to make the half turn of 
their corkscrew-like weapons which 
would suffice to set both prisoners 
of war at liberty. Instances have 
been known of sheep having per- 
ished, head to head, because they 
had not sufficient wit—or possibly 
too much obstinacy —to detach 
themselves from one another. 

Now the horns of the goat are 
never curled so as to make it 
dangerous for him to pass through 
tangled briers or closely set under- 
wood. He has merely to lift his 
nose and his horns lie back on each 
side of his spine or curve down his 
shoulders and serve as a protection 
for his body when he is forcing his 
way among the thorny scrub of the 
hillside. 

As regards the future of the goat 
one can now speak rather more 
cheerfully than would have been 
possible before the hidden excel- 
lences of his fleece were discovered. 
Until comparatively lately the 
general tendency has been for the 
goat to act merely as a kind of 
temporary stop-gap among domestic 
animals, for we find that advancing 
civilisation has almost always re- 
placed him by others whose service- 
able qualities have proved better 
adapted to human needs. In fact, 
his fate has been that of the “ jack- 
of-all-trades” who is “master of 
none” all the world over. But 
there are some regions of the 
earth where his star is decidedly 
in the ascendant, and where it is 
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not likely to decline for a very 
long time. On the exposed and 
parched tablelands of South Africa, 
where at one time antelopes in- 
numerable found sustenance, goats, 
probably because of their kinship 
to the antelope family, thrive far 
better than do any other domestic 
animals. The thorny shrubs and 
brown shrivelled herbage of the 
Karroo, which seems to the 
European traveller to be of the 
most unpromising character as 
fodder, afford him abundant 
nourishment. 

Not long ago, it may be re- 
membered, a well-known South 
African statesman went on a 
mysterious visit to the Sultan of 
Turkey. As this gentleman is 
popularly supposed to be always 
engaged in some deep and dreadful 
plot, sundry disquieting rumours 
got afloat as to the purport of his 
mission. At last some keen-witted 
journalist wormed out the awful 
secret. It was this: His High- 
ness the Padishah happened to 
possess some particularly fine An- 
gora goats, and the statesman in 
question was desirous of “doing a 
deal” with him, so as to improve 
the output of Cape mohair. 

Although, when this Machiavel- 
lian piece of statecraft was laid 
bare, some people laughed and 
said that the newspaper men had 
found another mare’s nest, the 
future will probably show that 
this patriarchal piece of traffic has 
done more for the permanent pros- 
perity of South Africa than “all 
the gold of the Rand.” 

Louis Roprtnson. 











Tue most significant thing about 
this batch of books is that they 
should exist at all. Ten years ago 
their appearance would have been 
a portent ; they could never have 
appeared at all. Here, published 
within six months of each other, 
are five volumes, all of them deal- 
ing more or less directly with our 
maritime defence. Among their 
authors are representatives of 
navy, army, and marines, along 
with two male civilians and a wo- 
man, The books and their authors 
are of themselves an indisputable 
testimony to the existence in this 
country of some degree of public 
knowledge and a vast deal of pub- 
lic interest in naval affairs, which 
certainly did not exist as late as 
1887. That, to begin with, is 
matter for sincere national self- 
gratulation. If our Navy is not 
yet all it ought to be, at least 
ignorance no longer affords any 
valid excuse for apathy. The na- 
tion is to-day more widely awake 
to its fundamental interest than it 
has ever been without the harsh 
admonition of actual war. 

Of this strange, but wholly com- 
mendable, direction of public at- 
tention towards the Navy, the most 
striking evidence, no doubt, is 
furnished by the two biographies 
which we here place at the head 
of our list. In the adventures of 
fighting men, so long as they are 
fighting, a persistently unregener- 
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ate world never ceases to interest 
itself. But until a very few years 
ago there was no spark of interest 
in admirals as such. It would 
have been hopeless to ask people 
to.concern themselves with a dead 
admiral merely because in time of 
peace he did good work for the 
service. It is true that Hornby 
and Tryon, each in his day, was 
the real, if not the nominal, leader 
of the Navy. But Tryon never 
saw powder burned in earnest 
after the Crimean War, when he 
was under twenty-four, while 
Hornby’s one experience of active 
service was the operations in Syria 
against Ibrahim Pasha when he 
was a midshipman of fourteen. 
Later, each became in turn the 
foremost tactician of his day— 
but who cared about naval tactics ? 
Each became the idol, almost the 
infallible Pope, of the service—but 
who cared what naval officers 
thought of their leaders? To-day, 
most happily, we have changed all 
that. The Navy is healthier, and 
so is the popular attitude towards 
it. And the sole interest of the 
two books—which interest, we are 
assured, will be wide and deep— 
is that the two men here pictured 
did more, probably, to promote 
this healthier habit than any 
others of their time. Because 
we are beginning to appreciate 
the Navy, we are also able to 
appreciate its makers. 
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To attempt a nice comparison 
between the biographies would be 
rather difficult and quite profitless. 
As the presentation of a man Mrs 
Egerton’s life of her father is not 
unnaturally the more successful ; 
as an estimate of work done for 
the Navy Admiral Fitzgerald’s book 
as naturally displays the more 
mastery. But this does not mean 
that either is deficient on the side 
where it is excelled by the other. 
Quite the contrary. Nothing, for 
example, could be much better 
than the portrait of Tryon which 
Admiral Fitzgerald draws in his 
introductory chapter: in the terse 
dignity and rhythm of its language 
it rather recalls North’s Plutarch 
than the weaker biographies of to- 
day :— 


“Sir George Tryon was a man of 
tall stature and of a commanding 
presence ; latterly he was also broad 
and stout—in fact, a portly figure: 
but it was significantly remarked of 
him that his heart was big enough 
for his body. Some thought his 
manners brusque; some said they 
were imperious ; but none ever denied 
the kindness of his heart, or his great 
generosity, in the most universal and 
best sense of the word. . . . There 
was generally a merry twinkle in 
Tryon’s eye, and he was very fond 
of a joke, but he never allowed his 
love of fun to interfere with the 
strict performance of his duty. He 
was of a restless and energetic dis- 

ition, but although he never spared 

imself he showed great consideration 
for the comfort of others... . He 
was undoubtedly ambitious, with the 
worthy ambition of genius: he knew 
he was clever—most clever men do— 
and he was not only content, but 
proud, to devote his talents entirely 
to the development, the organisation, 
and the improvement of every detail 
of his beloved profession. . . . By his 
contemporaries he was almost uni- 
versally beloved, and he was ‘dear 
old George’ to them ; and if perhaps 
his brilliant qualities, and the devo- 
tion with which he was generally 
regarded, excited in the breasts of 


any of them some faint twinges of 
jealousy, it was but the usual tribute 
which mediocrity pays to exceptional 
ability.” 

Mrs Egerton’s book contains no 
such formal appreciation of its 
subject ; but the great number of 
private and public letters leaves 
a@ very distinct impression of 
“Uncle Geoff’s” character. Mod- 
est, though without that affected 
self-depreciation which is immod- 
esty under a mask ; buoyant yet 
cautious ; keen but always consid- 
erate; in dead earnest about his 
work, but genial and charitable 
even to First Lords of the Ad- 
miralty ; knowing his own mind, 
but always remembering that other 
people had minds too ; passionately 
loving the sea and the service, but 
loving his home and trees, his 
horses and dogs, hardly less,—we 
may say confidently that biography 
has hardly revealed a more com- 
pletely lovable temperament. Mrs 
Egerton has drawn the portrait 
with a due tempering of tender- 
ness and dignity which it is the 
happiness of few biographers to 
attain. 

This said, we may leave the 
personal traits of both men to the 
appreciation of those who love 
loyalty, duty, and _ kindliness, 
whether it be found in admiral 
or peasant. On the professional 
side the one was the direct suc- 
cessor of the other. Hornby 
bridged the gulf between sails and 
steam, wooden frigates and com- 
pound - armoured barbette ships. 
Tryon entered in the flower of his 
life into the age of ironclad steam- 
ers; he was the first commander 
of the Warrior, the first Brit- 
ish sea-going ironclad. Hornby 
stands for the transition; Tryon 
for the development. In Hornby 
you find the gracious regret for 
the days of sails and spars; in 
Tryon the frank, clear-sighted ac- 
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ceptance of the new conditions, 
and the vigorous grapple with the 
new problems. Yet in Hornby 
ou detect no trace of the passive, 
half-sulky obstruction with which 
some of the older officers of our 
own, and still more of foreign 
services, have chosen to meet the 
growing domination of the inven- 
ter in naval warfare. Indeed it 
says more than any volume could 
say for the candour and elasticity 
of his mind that the man who 
clung to sail to the last, and never 
ceased to lament its disappearance, 
became none the less the prime 
master of steam tactics in his 
later days. ‘Being obliged to 
resort to steam, which always 
goes against the grain with me ;” 
“ All I can say is, ‘ More’s the pity 
that it should be so rare a thing 
to see a ship come into harbour 
under sail’”—such passages as 
these follow each other punctually. 
Yet as early as 1863—only four 
years after the laying down of the 
Warrior — we hear the note of 
sturdy common-sense. ‘ When 
these men sit down to plan a war- 
ship propelled by steam,” he 
writes, after a visit to Glasgow, 
“they make a steamship of her, 
and don’t go puddling on drawing 
large sailing-ships to put engines 
into.” Three years before he had 
written from the Mediterranean, 
where Sir William Martin was 
making the first experiments in 
steam tactics: “It is no use 
fancying that steamships can only 
form as sailing-ships used to do; 
and by adhering to those ideas, 
instead of following the new 
systems, which have been shown 
to be possible under most circum- 
stances, we are throwing away the 
advantages that steam has given 
us.” Probably the men of this 
generation can never appreciate 
the degree of robust honesty, even 
of self-abnegation, which a sailor 
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of Hornby’s traditions needed thus 
to bridge the past and the future. 

Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s life was 
not, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, an eventful one. 
After his one brief glimpse of 
active service in the Mediter- 
ranean he served on the Oape 
station, and afterwards as flag- 
lieutenant to his father in the 
Pacific. He was captain of the 
Tribune at Vancouver Island in 
1889 when the San Juan boundary 
question arose with the United 
States, and it was due largely to 
his happy combination of dignity 
and tact that war was averted on 
that occasion. After a commission 
in the Mediterranean, he was Com- 
modoreon the West African station. 
While there he strongly advocated 
the combination of all the African 
stations into one command, so as 
to give the crews a change of cli- 
mate. Seeing that he lost twenty- 
two men by yellow fever in less 
than a month, it is perhaps less 
wonderful that Hornby advocated 
the reform than that it was after- 
wards carried out. He next com- 
manded the Flying Squadron on 
an eighteen months’ voyage round 
the world. The mention of this 
suggests the question whether it 
would not be advisable to resusci- 
tate this squadron, and thus to 
train our officers and sailors in the 
best possible school by sending 
them round the world in the best 
ships under the best superior officers 
we can find. The present system 
of using for the so-called Training 
Squadron old ships and old guns, 
which are fit for no other service 
in the world, is rather like teach- 
ing a soldier his business by casing 
him in plate armour and exercis- 
ing him with a bow and arrow. A 
squadron of our newest cruisers 
steaming round the world would 
train men in the sort of ships 
and machines they may some day 
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be called on to fight. It would 
inure them to every kind of 
climate and weather. Further, it 
would display the flag all over 
the world, and do away with one 
excuse for keeping some of our 
best men in obsolete tubs on dis- 
tant stations, when the first days 
of war would hand them over help- 
less to the first modern enemy they 
might encounter. 

From the Flying Squadron 
Hornby went to command in the 
Channel, and thence to the Medi- 
terranean. How much his blended 
discretion and firmness did to keep 
Russia out of Constantinople and 
Britain out of war, readers of Mrs 
Egerton’s book may see for them- 
selves. But the dominant impres- 
sion of this chapter is not an 
agreeable one. To Hornby more 
than to any one Englishman it 
fell at this crisis to steer the 
country between war and dis- 
honour. Yet the Government at 
home appears to have kept him 
systematically ignorant of its in- 
tentions. It may be, of course, 
that it was ignorant of them itself. 
Yet it is difficult not to blush 
in reading the correspondence be- 
tween the Admiral and the First 
Lord. ‘The further,” writes 
Hornby to the late W. H. Smith, 
“‘T can be informed of your views, 
consistently with State secrets, the 
more I believe I should be able to 
prepare to carry them out.” They 
appear to have consistently ignored 
his representations as to the forti- 
fication of the lines of Bulair, 
above Gallipoli. It might have 
been indiscreet to take his advice ; 
but it was surely a worse indis- 
cretion to keep him in the dark 
as to the actual policy of the 
country—to order him to keep the 
Straits open, while neglecting the 
only means by which it was possible 
to keep them open. They sudden- 
ly ordered him off from Malta 
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without giving him any coal to 
drive his ships. They ordered him 
up the Dardanelles, and then sent 
a despatch to meet him half-way 
and counter-order him down again, 
“‘T am sick of it,” he writes most 
naturally, “‘and only look forward 
to returning to Malta.” 

It will probably surprise British 
readers to learn that their fore- 
most admiral, in command of their 
greatest fleet, at a time of urgent 
crisis, is shifted to and fro like a 
chess-man by the superior wisdom 
of Whitehall. It probably did not 
surprise Hornby, for he had been 
a Lord of the Admiralty himself. 
This was in 1875 and 1876, when 
he was Second Sea Lord, under 
Ward Hunt. His first task was 
to determine how twenty - three 
ironclads could be kept in com- 
mission, with one for every four 
of them in reserve or building, 
when at the end of three years 
there would only be twenty-four 
ironclads altogether. He asked 
two millions and a half to bring 
the fleet up to its proper strength, 
and did not get it. What wonder 
that he began his Mediterranean 
journal with the words, “TI left the 
Admiralty with less regret and 
more pleasure than any work with 
which I have been so long con- 
nected.” Here are some of the 
delights in the life of a naval 
lord :— 


“ As if for the purpose: of prevent- 
ing him from turning his attention to 
any of the important subjects of the 
day, he has to direct such minutiz as 
whether a man recommended for a 
truss shall be allowed one. ° 
With a hundred such ridiculous occu- 

ations his time is engrossed, and he 
nas to scramble through important 
papers without sufficient time to con- 
sider them, and to leave most reports 
and experiments unread. The second 
great fault is want of unity of plan. 
Of course there is no feeling 

of connection between the permanent 
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officials and the service, and there- 
fore . . . no care how the work 
succeeds afloat. The office is looked 
on as a department of the Civil Ser- 
vice. .. . It is not to be wondered at 
that a naval man, who comes there to 
work for the benefit of that service in 
which he takes pride, should be dis- 
appointed and disgusted to find him- 
self in company with those who have 
eat powers of obstruction, and no 
esire to advance the service.” 


Of course the Admiralty —like 
the Government of Turkey — is 
always reforming, and doubtless 
this sketch of its workings is long 
since obsolete. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been alto- 
gether out of date six years later, 
when Tryon was Permanent Secre- 
tary. At that time no lord ever 
saw the letter written from his 
minute, and a Secretary who 
knew something about the Navy 
was found very useful in correct- 
ing the miscellaneous blunders 
which arise from the system. In 
his tenure of the office, as at all 
other times, Tryon proved himself, 
what Admiral Fitzgerald calls him, 
a type of the true reformers of 
the Navy. The impulse to reform 
may, and often has, come from 
without ; but the execution of it 
must be left to the man who un- 
derstands the business, While at 
the Admiralty Tryon laid the 
foundations of the Intelligence 
Department. As Admiral Fitz- 
gerald well says, this is like a good 
many other modern institutions : 
“we wonder how on earth we ever 
got on without them.” It seems 
incredible that fifteen years ago 
it was nobody’s business to gather 
the information necessary for the 
rational prosecution of war. If 
we had had to fight in those days, 
our officers would have been ex- 
pected to find out the strength and 
nature of the enemy’s force afloat 
and his defences ashore, by any 
sudden inspiration which Heaven 
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might have vouchsafed them on 
the moment. And the Admiralty 
would have been as utterly at a 
loss as to the expedient organisa- 
tion of their own resources as they 
would have been ignorant of the 
enemy’s. Admiral Fitzgerald may 
well say that if Sir George Tryon 
had never done anything in his 
life but give the impetus to the 
institution of this Department, 
he would by this alone have 
sufficiently merited the nation’s 
gratitude. 

But, as he significantly says, 
“Sir George Tryon was always 
preparing for war.” So far as 
actual fighting goes, he saw little 
more of it than did Admiral 
Hornby. After the Crimea he 
was transport officer at Annesley 
Bay—“ the hottest place on earth” 
—during the Abyssinian War; and 
in 1881 he represented British in- 
terests through the French bom- 
bardment of Sfax and the subse- 
quent Commission. His colleague 
at Annesley Bay was Lord Roberts, 
and it was stated that these two 
were the hardest worked men in 
the expedition. Both services de- 
manded tact beyond the common 
endowment. Yet, masterful as 
he was reputed to be, Tryon won 
nothing but praise and gratitude 
from everybody concerned in both 
affairs. Perhaps it was rather 
because of his masterfulness than 
in spite of it; and in days when 
Britain has almost forgotten the 
diplomatic value of this quality, it 
is worth while to point back to 
the eulogies which Tryon won 
from the French in the Sfax affair. 
After this Tryon saw no more of 
warfare. But after this, and even 
before, there was no intermission 
in his life’s task of “ preparing for 
war.” Wherever he went he was 
always picking up information, 
making or suggesting reforms in 
discipline and organisation, trying 
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experiments, exercising his men, 
instructing his officers and himself. 
It would hardly be possible to find 
a life more single-heartedly devoted 
to one great purpose. “He was not 
one of those,” says his biographer, 
“‘ who preach the pusillanimous and 
delusive doctrine that the greatest 
of all British interests is peace. 
He knew full well, and he acted 
on the knowledge, that the greatest 
of all British interests is the de- 
fence of the British empire, and 
the maintenance of its honour and 
integrity.” With this knowledge 
he was yet alive, as his letters 
show, to the value of preparation 
as a deterrent against attack. He 
realised also with a clearness very 
far from common in his day that 
the one and only barrier between 
the empire and ruin was its Navy. 
Fortune called him, in the war- 
scare of 1885, to make suggestions 
for local defence to the Australian 
colonies, but he never gave way to 
the pernicious fallacy that forts 
can take the place of ships in de- 
fending a coast. On the contrary, 
he advised the colonies to restrain 
their fortifying zeal within reason- 
able bounds. What was needed 
was a mobile defence on land, 
where a body of resolute men could 
defeat any likely landing party, 
and a mobile defence at sea. How 
great a part he played in the for- 
mation of the special Australian 
squadron Admiral Fitzgerald 
plainly shows. Here again the 
work was trying, and called for 
almost endless tact. That he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the widely 
divergent views of the various col- 
onies, and bringing the squadron 
into an accomplished fact, is one 
more contradiction of the new 
theory that a strong man cannot 
be a diplomatist. 

With the subsequent work of Sir 
George Tryon, Admiral Fitzgerald, 
being master of his subject, is able 
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to deal in several chapters of the 
highest interest and instructive- 
ness. One of these—upon the 
Naval Manceuvres in which he 
played so brilliant a part—we are 
able to consider side by side with 
a very luminous criticism from the 
last book of our five, ‘The Navy 
and the Nation.’ The mancuvres 
of 1888 and 1889 are especially 
worthy of a brief account, since they 
may be said to sum up almost in 
themselves the chief strategic 
principles which should govern the 
defence of these islands. In 1888 
Tryon represented the enemy. He 
was blockaded in Bantry Bay, and 
his second-in-command in Lough 
Swilly. The blockading squadrons 
were in each case superior in force 
to the blockaded, though Tryon’s 
two squadrons united were superior 
to either blockader singly. The 
result was held to demonstrate the 
impossibility of a close blockade 
under modern conditions. In these 
days of steam a blockaded enemy 
might attempt to break out at any 
moment, fair wind or not, and it is 
significant that in the case of these 
manceuvres the blockaders, on their 
own showing, were already ex- 
hausted almost to the point of 
raising the blockade before the 
very first day allowed by the Ad- 
miralty for an attempt to break 
through. When that day came, 
Tryon easily broke the blockade 
with his fastest ships under cover 
of a brilliant diversion; his coad- 
jutor did the same, and a division 
from each squadron united in a 
raid upon the unprotected coasts 
of Scotland and England. Tryon’s 
opponent fell back, to coal and 
to guard the mouth of the Thames ; 
no doubt, too, the necessity of rest 
was a potent advocate of a passive 
defence. Tryon, meanwhile, took 
Liverpool, while his raiding squad- 
ron did great damage. Thus he 
was absolutely successful in gain- 
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ing all his objects. But it is well 
pointed out by Mr Thursfield that 
his opponent would not have been 
thrown back on the rather futile 
strategy of watching the Thames 
had the country at that time pos- 
sessed any organised system for 
collecting information of an ene- 
my’s movements along the coast 
and transmitting it to an admiral 
at sea. In default of such a sys- 
tem and of numerous fast cruisers, 
Tryon disappeared from the mo- 
ment the blockade was raised, and 
there was nothing for it but to wait 
for him at what seemed his most 
likely objective. Avoiding this 
objective, Tryon was enabled to do 
vast damage to ports, towns, and 
shipping, although there was ac- 
tually an unbeaten British fleet in 
being, of greatly superior strength 
to his own. 

Next year the Admiralty pro- 
fited by both the lessons learned 
in 1888. It had been shown that 
the close blockade of a hostile fleet 
was difficult, if not impossible, 
without a greater preponderance 
of force than Tryon’s opponent 
then possessed—greater also than 
Britain could then expect to pos- 
sess in dealing with France alone, 
to say nothing of a combination of 
Powers, Therefore another sys- 
tem of blockade was adopted. The 
British squadrons, this year com- 
manded by Tryon, were to lie in 
port, observing the enemy’s squad- 
rons by means of fast cruisers. 
This year, also, there had been 
created a system of coast signal- 
stations connected by telegraph 
with headquarters. Tryon’s busi- 
ness, then, was not to prevent his 
inferior enemy from putting to 
sea, but to prevent him from doing 
damage on the British coasts. He 
was once more brilliantly success- 
ful. His opponent tried to evade 
him, to send fast ships up the 
Channel, and to raid the Thames. 
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Tryon disposed his fleet to cover 
the entrance to the Channel in 
such masterly fashion that not a 
single vessel got through. Three 
were taken; the others returned 
to their base at Queenstown. 
Thence they set off raiding round 
Scotland. Tryon shut up the ene- 
my’s slower ships in Queenstown, 
and sent a strong detachment after 
the raiders. Thanks to the new 
signal system, two out of the 
enemy’s three battleships were cap- 
tured, and the operations closed 
with the British fleet supreme at 
every point. 

The lesson of 1889 was thus as 
consoling to the tax-payer as that 
of 1888 was disquieting. Cer- 
tainly both might be pressed too 
far. It is no disparagement to 
Tryon’s able opponent to say that 
superior tactical skill may in each 
case have been a factor in the 
result. But the general conclu- 
sion from the 1889 manceuvres 
was that with a superior British 
fleet in being, well provided with 
fast scouts and backed by an 
efficient system of coast intelli- 
gence, an énemy will never be able 
to attempt any serious enterprise 
against our islands. Mr Thurs- 
field puts the point admirably. 
The plan of sending fast ships 
to evade Tryon and raid London 
did not, perhaps, deserve to fail ; 
but “its failure was a better illus- 
tration of sound strategic principle 
than its success could possibly 
have been.” As it was, the raid 
resulted in grave loss to the assail- 
ants. But even if they had got 
past Tryon, they could never have 
undertaken serious operations with 
his superior and unbroken fleet 
behind them. Admiral Fitzgerald 
quotes a valuable criticism of the 
German Admiral Batsch to the 
same effect. So with the sub- 
sequent raid. It happened that 
the raiders were all but annihi- 
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lated. If they had not been, the 
damage they could have done 
would never have borne compari- 
son with the damage they actually 
suffered by the capture of two out 
of three of them. In other words, 
the advantage to an enemy of 
raiding our coasts while we have 
an unbroken and superior fleet is 
not worth the risk of disaster to 
the raider. What we need, then, 
to ensure immunity for our coasts 
is a superior fleet of battleships 
and suflicient means of intelli- 
gence, both by cruisers and coast- 
stations, to keep touch with the 
enemy. As long as this is done 
he cannot hurt us. If he recog- 
nises our superior force, we have 
the command of the sea. If he 
does not, he will fight for the 
command ; and it is our own fault 
if he does not recognise our superi- 
ority after that. 

As Tryon was largely instru- 
mental in the experimental en- 
forcement of these theories, so he 
was unwearied in his efforts to 
bring the fleet into a condition 
to act on them advantageously. 
Many branches of such effort, 
admirably presented as they are 
by the biographer, are perhaps too 
technical to be here discussed with 
confidence or profit. Tryon’s sys- 
tem of manceuvres without signals, 
for example, ought to be left to 
the expert judgment of sailors, 
though any landsman can see that 
in the naval actions of the future 
signalling may easily become im- 
possible, and some such system 
therefore imperative. To the 
general reader the subject will 
perhaps be of most interest as 
leading up to the awful tragedy 
of the Admiral’s end. This is of 
course discussed by Admiral Fitz- 
gerald. But let it be said to the 
infinite credit both of his feeling 
and his good sense, that this part 
of his story is far from being the 
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most insisted on. It is not Tryon’s 
death but Tryon’s life that Ad- 
miral Fitzgerald has professed to 
set before us. This is only decent 
justice to a man whose country 
was prosperous in him in all things 
up to his death; and it is also 
only judicious towards the reader, 
since he can learn nothing from 
Tryon’s death, but very much that 
is of great profit from his life. 
For the rest, the account of the 
final catastrophe is clear, succinct, 
and sensible. To the frequent 
questions why somebody did not 
do something other than was done, 
and so avert the disaster, Admiral 
Fitzgerald gives the only rational 
reply. ‘The whole British na- 
tion,” he reminds us, “admired 
and rejoiced in the fine display of 
discipline manifested by the offli- 
cers and ship’s company of the Vic- 
toria. . . . The foundation of that 
discipline, the spirit which gave it 
life, was precisely the same spirit 
which forbade Captain Bourke to 
give the order for the closing of 
water-tight doors in the presence of 
Sir George Tryon. We may regret 
it; but at the same time it is not 
logical to expect to have the discip- 
line just when we want it, and to 
dispense with it, or to have it over- 
ridden, when we do not want it.” 
As for the reason of the Admiral’s 
fatal order,-our author is equally 
sensible. This was the position. 
The two columns, headed respec- 
tively by Victoria and Camper- 
down, were six cables apart. 
Tryon wanted to bring them to 
two cables, preparatory to anchor- 
ing. The turning circle of the 
squadron he always estimated at 
four cables. To bring the columns 
from the cruising to the anchoring 
distance, therefore, it was enough 
for one column to circle inwards, 
thus reducing the interval by four 
cables. Tryon ordered both to 
turn, thus halving the necessary 
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distance, or, more correctly, as 
Admiral Fitzgerald explains, fail- 
ing to double it on account of 
both columns turning inwards one 
towards the other. There are two 
circumstances, he adds, “ which 
are apt to act as traps and snares 
to our memory and our mental 
arithmetic” in estimating the 
space required for ships to turn. 
One is confusion between diameter 
and radius of turning circles; the 
other, confusion between cables 
and distances of one hundred 
yards, Each is double the other. 
No doubt Tryon fell into some 
such snare. The most infallible 
of us, as our author says, have 
done the same again and again in 
matters with which we are per- 
fectly familiar. This, the most 
simple explanation of the tragedy, 
is also the most plausible. All 
men may err so, But it is not 
given to all men to do what Tryon 
did for the Navy and for the coun- 
try. In his death he lost us a 
battleship. In his life he gave us 
an example and a tradition worth 
a squadron. 

The three remaining books of 
our five deal rather with the theory 
than the practice of naval war. 
We said at the beginning that it 
is a significant phenomenon that 
five books dealing with naval 
affairs should be published and 
read within six months. It is 
still more significant that these 
three should all be informed and 
inspired by the same strategical 
ideas. We find throughout the 
three of them what may now be 
called the authorised version of Brit- 
ish naval policy. Its fundamental 
principles were discerned, as Sir 
George Clarke and Mr Thursfield 
repeatedly point out, by the great 
seamen and thinkers of the Eliza- 
bethan age. But only in very 
recent times has the doctrine of 
the command of the sea been at 
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all understood by the plain Eng- 
lishman, Probably it is hardly 
understood even now; but with 
instructors like those before us it 
is the plain Englishman’s own fault 
if he still dwells in error. For 
this enlightenment we are indebted 
perhaps in equal measure to Cap- 
tain Mahan and to Admiral Oolomb 
—to the first for showing us the 
overmastering influence of sea- 
power on all warfare, and to the 
second for explaining how this in- 
fluence is exerted The theory has 
been briefly hinted at in consider- 
ing Admiral Tryon’s connection 
with naval mancuvres, It is 
briefly this. The sea is com- 
manded—not, as was once curiously 
believed, by land positions in or 
upon it, but—by a dominant fleet 
upon it, This fleet may either have 
defeated and crushed its enemy or 
its enemy may have recognised his 
inferiority. In the latter case, he 
shuts himself up in some friendly 
port, and it is the business of the 
commanding fleet to keep him 
there. He may get out; but if 
he is watched and followed he will 
be powerless to injure the party 
which commands the sea, Either 
he must be driven to an action or 
he must be driven ingloriously into 
port again. Meanwhile his enemy, 
possessing the sea as an occupying 
army possesses territory, possesses 
therewith the resources of the sea 
—its commerce—and can also de- 
liver attacks over sea at any point 
desired. The application of this 
theory to our own country is simple. 
We need a force to gain command 
of the sea if an enemy disputes it, 
to enforce it if he does not. This 
force, therefore, must in the first 
place be superior in fighting ability 
to any enemy that may assail us. 
Secondly, it must be able to keep 
touch with the enemy, so that he 
may never attempt any enterprise 
without bringing a superior fleet 
2F 
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upon his back. So long as we 
have this, our trade and our coasts 
are secure against any but isolated 
raids, which can never fatally hurt 
us. Our territory is secure from 
invasion unless our enemy should 
be so mad as to plant a force on 
our shores without the ability to 
maintain communication with it. 
And in that case invasion would 
inevitably turn to his greater dis- 
advantage. 

This view is vigorously pressed 
from different sides by Mr Steevens, 
Major Oallwell, and thejoint authors 
of ‘The Navy and the Nation.’ 
Mr Steevens’s book is in essence 
a pamphlet, devoting itself to the 
consideration of the navies of the 
world at the present moment and 
the policy which this country should 
follow having respect to these. He 
is plainly the least expert of our 
authors, and yet, perhaps from this 
very reason, he will probably be 
the most useful. ‘Naval Policy,’ in 
short, as its author freely admits, 
is an attempt to popularise its 
subject, and we think that in 
some measure it will be success- 
ful. It is not at all free from 
blunders. Port Darwin, to take 
an example, is not in Queensland ; 
while the attribution to Sir George 
Clarke of a desire to evacuate the 
Mediterranean is especially un- 
happy in view of the fact that 
he has republished in ‘The Navy 
and the Nation’ an essay which 
severely condemns that project. 
It must also be said that the 
book —though perhaps for the 
same reason that makes some of 
us talk nineteen to the dozen 
when we are especially shy—some- 
what belies its bashful preface by 
a very confident tone throughout. 
On the other hand, Mr Steevens 
writes always with ease and point, 
sometimes with humour. He is 
able to make his subject interest- 
ing, which cannot always be said 
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of some really better qualified to 
deal with it. Moreover, whether 
he be right or wrong, he is always 
candid. He puts his facts before 
the reader so clearly that it is 
perfectly possible for him, if he 
dislikes Mr Steevens’s conclusions, 
to draw others of his own. He 
begins at the very beginning of 
the subject, and ends with a useful 
catalogue of the chief navies. One 
very ingenious feature of the book 
is a chapter on “ RelativeStrength,” 
wherein the author gives a series 
of tables comparing the principal 
navies in respect of various de- 
grees in the several elements 
of force—gun-power, protection, 
speed, and coal-capacity. It would 
be easy to pick hules in the figures 
—indeed their compiler admits that 
these must needs be somewhat ar- 
bitrary; but the presentation is not 
only exceedingly effective, but also 
less misleading, because more fully 
explained and reasoned, than most 
of its kind. For the rest, Mr 
Steevens is an uncompromising 
advocate of additions to the Navy, 
both in ships and men, together 
with a certain limited amount of 
fortification and garrison for our 
stations abroad. At one point he 
reduces us to numb horror by the 
suggestion that we need sixty- 
seven new battleships to be fit 
for war on this year’s figures and 
ninety by 1899. Presently, how- 
ever, he relents, and lets us off 
with fourteen. This he claims as 
a moderate figure, and so, indeed, 
we think it. At any rate, the 
reasoning which leads up to it is 
very plain, and its basis is indi- 
cated at each step. In his final 
chapter Mr Steevens seems to 
touch the heart of the matter 
when he asks, “ Are we ready for 
war?” The answer, of course, is 
that we are most unready. And 
though at times he seems to over- 
state his case, it is difficult to dis- 
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sent from his final conclusions. 
We are, no doubt, unready, and 
this book may be of considerable 
use in conveying the fact to the 
citizen, on whose initiative most of 
the recent increases in our naval 
preparations have been made. 
Major Callwell’s rather cum- 
brously entitled book is in essence 
a continuation of Captain Mahan. 
That eminent historian carries his 
narrative to the battle of Water- 
loo; Major Callwell takes up the 
story at that period and brings it 
down to the year before last. The 
campaigns he considers are for the 
most part less attractive to the 
imagination than the great struggle 
which ended in 1815; but to the 
student of modern military history 
they are sometimes even more in- 
structive. The introduction of 
steam, to take only one case, has 
enormously altered the conditions 
attaching to the transport of troops 
by sea. The advance in the de- 
structiveness of weapons has mod- 
ified these conditions almost to 
an equal extent. Major Oallwell 
takes in these and all other condi- 
tions of strategy with rich know- 
ledge and a thorough grasp of the 
principles of his subject. The 
necessary historical retrospects are 
marked by discretion and the rare 
power of omitting all but the 
essential. As for the principles 
laid down they are now widely 
recognised, and may in time attain 
to the Nirvana of the commonplace. 
Every leader-writer can explain to 
you how the defeat of Balmaceda 
during the last Chilian war was 
directly traceable to the maritime 
power exerted by the Congression- 
alists. Even in wars from which 
unthinking criticism eliminates 
naval influence altogether, Major 
Callwell has no difficulty in point- 
ing out and estimating its weight. 
The most interesting and pointed 
of these is found, perhaps, in the 
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two struggles between Germany 
and Denmark for the possession 
of Schleswig and Holstein. In 
the war of 1848 Denmark pos- 
sessed maritime command and 
used it. The German Confedera- 
tion was prodigiously superior on 
land. The Danes were decisively 
beaten at the battle of Schleswig. 
But when they retired to their 
islands, or to the lines of Diippel, 
where they rested on the sea, they 
were not only invulnerable, but 
were able to concentrate sudden 
attacks on the weak points of the 
enemy. The most brilliant ex- 
ample of this was the relief of 
Fredericia, A large German army 
was besieging this coast - fortress. 
The Danes landed troops both 
north and south of them, and 
then, with the garrison, executed 
a sudden and combined attack. 
The Germans lost all their siege- 
guns and 3000 men, whereon they 
abandoned the war. In the war 
of 1864 the story is very different. 
Daring the early part of the cam- 
paign the Danes made little use of 
their superiority at sea; during 
the later the advent of Tegethoff’s 
Austrian squadron put that supe- 
riority in doubt. Instead of using 
sea-command to deliver bold at- 
tacks at critical points, the Danes 
wasted it in what the modern 
French writers call a guerre des 
cétes et de course —attacking coast- 
towns and merchantmen, whose 
loss was not felt by Prussia. Their 
firmest stands they chose to make 
in positions where sea-power could 
not help them ; they had neglected 
the strategic points of the former 
war where it could. Therefore 
they were defeated. The contrast 
between the two wars—in one of 
which maritime command neutral- 
ised an enormous inferiority on 
land ; in the other of which it was 
not put into effect, and then dis- 
appeared altogether—could hardly 
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be bettered as an example of the 
value of sea-power if it had been 
invented for the purpose. 

On this point Major Callwell’s 
essay finds a parallel in a similar 
deduction from the first Danish 
war, to be found in Mr Spenser 
Wilkinson’s ‘The Command of the 
Sea.’ In another of his examples 
—the Crimea—he unconsciously 
doubles an interesting passage of 
Mr Thursfield’s from ‘The Navy 
and the Nation.’ These coinci- 
dences are of interest, not as sug- 
gesting any hint of plagiarism on 
one side or the other, but because 
—if we may quote what the joint- 
authors of ‘The Navy and the 
Nation’ say of themselves—“ the 
lack of co-operation emphasises the 
essential unity of purpose which 
pervades them.” The theory of 
the command of the sea has be- 
come, as we said above, a kind 
of authorised version. Its vital 
influence on the Crimean cam- 
paign is well brought out by 
both Major Callwell and Mr 
Thursfield. This war, says the 
latter, has been paradoxically 
taken by some not unintelligent 
people “as a convincing proof that 
the days of naval warfare are over. 
What did the Navy do for us, 
they ask, in the Black Sea or in 
the Baltic? It could not destroy 
Cronstadt, and it could not take 
Sebastopol.” Yet, as both authors 
urge, it was the British and 
French fleets, and they alone, 
which made the expedition to 
the Crimea possible at all. It 
was the fleets, and they alone, 
which made the reduction of Se- 
bastopol possible. Had the Sea 
of Azov been occupied earlier, 
Major Callwell acutely suggests, so 
much the earlier would the place 
have. fallen. The Baltic fleet, 


which has been taken as an es- 
pecial indication of naval impo- 
tence, did inestimable service. By 
the threat of a new Allied inva- 
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sion in that quarter it paralysed 
many legions whose influence might 
have turned the fortune of war in 
the Crimea, In the very Franco- 
German war, where nobody could 
pretend that sea-power had much 
weight — where the French fleet 
only kept a German corps in the 
maritime provinces during the 
time there was not transport to 
send them to the front — even 
here Major Callwell can still 
award its due influence to mari- 
time command. For if France 
made little use of the supremacy 
in the North Sea, she enjoyed 
that of the Mediterranean to the 
full. She was able to bring over 
seasoned troops from Algiers and 
Rome, and these played no incon- 
siderable part in stiffening the 
desperate resistance which the 
Germans had to break down after 
Sedan. Briefly, we may say that 
Major Callwell demonstrates with 
cogency that naval power has ex- 
erted its influence in nearly all the 
wars of the century, and that in 
many of them that influence has 
been decisive. 

There is one point of controversy 
upon which this author embarks, 
which, as it is also emphatically 
argued in ‘The Navy and the 
Nation,’ will perhaps repay a short 
examination. This is the doctrine 
of “‘the fleet in being.” The phrase 
is taken from Torrington’s defence 
of himself after his defeat at 
Beachy Head in 1690. Ad- 
miral Colomb has taken it up 
and elevated it into a technical 
term, and Mr Thursfield follows 
him. We quote his succinct state- 
ment of the theory which underlies 
the phrase: “ A fleet in being, too 
large to be treated as a negligible 
quantity by an adversary opposed 
to it, is an absolute bar to all 
serious enterprise, maritime or 
territorial, on the part of that 
adversary.” ‘Command of the 
sea,” he says elsewhere, “and a 
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fleet in being are mutually ex- 
clusive terms.” Certainly it so 
proved in Torrington’s case. After 
his defeat he withdrew his fleet, 
which, though beaten, was far 
from being shattered, into the 
mouth of the Thames, Thereon 
De Tourville, the French admiral, 
not daring to risk any important 
operations while this fleet still 
threatened him, made a wholly 
unimportant raid on the coast of 
Devonshire, and so bore away for 
France. It is true that this one 
instance hardly constitutes a rule 
of strategy, and Major Callwell 
does not believe in the rule. He 
points out that on two occasions 
during the present century—the 
descent of Ibrahim Pasha on 
the Morea in 1825 and the in- 
vasion of the Orimea—this rule 
was neglected. On both occasions 
there was a fleet in being, yet both 
enterprises were carried to a suc- 
cessful issue. In the first case the 
Greek admiral, Miaulis, had a gen- 
eral command of the sea, but he 
loitered inactive in the Oyclades 
while Ibrahim’s transports were 
at sea. In the sevond, the Allies 
invaded the Crimea while the 
Russian fleet was still unbroken. 
The French and Turkish warships 
were used as transports, leaving 
only the British to convoy them, 
and the Russians had in Sebasto- 
pol a squadron equal in strength 
to the convoying force. However, 
they made no move, and, in spite 
of the fleet in being, the landing 
was successfully accomplished. 
Major Callwell adduces a third 
instance in the recent invasion of 
Korea by the Japanese, although 
the Chinese fleet was still un- 
beaten and at large. 

Mr Thursfield, who takes the 
other side, is able to bring to bear 
an equal, indeed a greater, number 
of instances, in which the fleet in 
being has succeeded in preventing 
serious enterprise. The example 
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of Torrington may be called a 
negative one. Tourville was de- 
terred from his purpose of invad- 
ing England, and there was an end 
of it. A good case, when the fleet 
in being was neglected with disas- 
trous results, he quotes from the 
First Punic War. In 249 B.c. the 
Romans attacked the fortress of 
Lilybeum although the Cartha- 
ginians had a fleet in being: they 
sustained a smashing defeat, and 
only thirty ships were saved out 
of over two hundred. Another 
case was Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt, hard on the top of which 
Nelson’s fleet in being asserted it- 
self at the Nile, and the expedi- 
tionary army was ruined. The 
instance from the Chino-Japanese 
war Mr Thursfield meets with the 
reply that had Admiral Ting been . 
a Nelson the Japanese invaders 
must have been ruined. No doubt. 
Only we are not all Nelsons; in- 
deed, Nelsons are very rare. But 
Mr Thursfield is not really begging 
the question, though he seems to 
be. He appears to us to put the 
matter on its right footing when 
he says that ‘‘a temporary evasion 
of the fleet in being is always pos- 
sible—perhaps in some rare and 
exceptional cases it may be justi- 
fied . . . by a sound estimate of the 
relative forces engaged.” And he 
points out with great force that the 
battle of the Yalu and Ting’s sub- 
sequent retreat prove that Admiral 
Ito had rightly estimated the value 
of the Chinese fleet in being. The 
truth is that the difference be- 
tween Major Callwell and Mr 
Thursfield is much less than it 
appears, It isa difference rather 
in statement than in principle. 
The former takes the maxim to be 
absolute and unconditioned, that a 
fleet in being must in all cases 
debar operations while it remains 
in being. So stated, no doubt it 
can be proved incorrect. Mr 
Thursfield takes the maxim to 
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mean that the fleet in being, when 
properly handled or when there 
is an expectation that it will be 
properly handled, must debar opera- 
tions. No doubt there are oppon- 
ents in dealing with whom it may 
be safe to neglect any rule of 
strategy ever formulated. The 
true leader reckons up his oppon- 
ent, and according to that reckon- 
ing he takes risks or he does not. 
But whether the risks turn out 
well or ill, the principles of strategy 
remain as true as ever. 

In a masterly introduction the 
joint authors of ‘The Navy and 
the Nation’ explain the purport 
of their book, What that is the 
references we have already made 
to its teaching will have explained. 
The vital dependence of our coun- 
try and our empire on tlie com- 
mand of the sea; the truth that 
this can only be exerted by a su- 
perior fleet at sea; the certainty 
that, so long as we possess that, 
no mortal hurt can befall us at the 
hands of any assailant,—these su- 
preme principles of true British 
policy are insisted upon again and 
again, variously and in various 
contexts, but always with convinc- 
ing lucidity and force. To some 
readers the iteration may appear 
superfluous, especially as the two 
writers have wittingly allowed 
their views, and almost their ex- 
pressions, to overlap. But to the 
reader who thinks the repetitions 
superfluous, we should advise half 
an hour with this book whenever 
he feels disposed to reflect on 
questions of defensive policy and 
of strategy. He will then perceive 
that though it is comparatively 
easy to state the principles which 
underlie these essays, and per- 
fectly easy to see their cogency 
when they are stated for him, it 
is yet a matter of some difficulty 
to get them so clearly and deeply 
into his head that they shall colour 
his whole habit of thought on such 
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questions. We see it every day. 
Men who have read the great 
works of Captain Mahan and 
Admiral Colomb with the im- 
mediate acceptance that they can- 
not fail to command, who, it may 
be, will remember these very 
essays in the form of their original 
publication—these same men, when 
they are left to themselves to 
speak or write of national defence, 
are constantly found forgetting 
their lesson and reverting to the 
fallacious theories on which they 
were brought up. They will catch 
themselves thinking of Malta as 
“commanding” the central Medi- 
terranean, of a squadron in the 
Channel as necessary to defend 
our southern coasts and our sea- 
borne trade. But if he will take 
down the ‘The Navy and the 
Nation,’ here is an ever-present 
reminder of the real facts. With- 
out a fleet Malta commands noth- 
ing, not even itself. The Channel 
Squadron may easily be defending 
our coasts and our merchantmen 
off Toulon far more effectively 
than it could do at Portland ; and 
the only defensive influence it 
exerts at Portland lies in the 
knowledge that it may, and, if 
need be, will, go somewhere else. 
Perhaps the best corrective of 
such persistent misapprehensions 
will be found in a brilliant essay 
by Sir George Clarke, entitled, 
“The German Strategist at Sea.” 
The German strategist is at sea 
indeed, though not perhaps worse 
than many a Briton. But it is safe 
to say that nobody who has read 
Sir George Clarke’s caustic and 
witty commentary on him will ever 
be quite so hopelessly at sea again. 

Space is coming to an end, so 
that we are constrained to leave 
this altogether admirable volume 
with a less detailed examination 
than it deserves. If we have 
selected one essay as peculiarly 
instructive, it is only because 
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error is more effectively refuted in 
a concrete instance than by the 
mere ex position of thetruedoctrine, 
But of the chapters of ‘The Navy 
and the Nation’ we may say that, 
whether they discuss the naval 
history of the past or the naval 
conditions of the future, whether 
they deal with the central problem 
of defence or with such side-issues 
as national insurance, the training 
of naval officers, or the proper 
function of submarine mines, they 
are always sound and always en- 
lightening. The whole book is 
knit together by the firm grasp of 
both its authors upon the unalter- 
able first principles of naval war. 
One of the most interesting 
passages in the book explains the 
increased validity—if we may use 
a paradox: perhaps it is better to 
say, the wider and fuller applica- 
tion—which there principles bave 
derived from the modern technical 
conditions. Courage and coolness 
remain a potent factor, as ever ; 
tactics strive, though by new 
means, towards the same end—an 
advantage in the use of the gun. 
But the telegraph and steam in- 
crease the swiftness with which 
naval command can assert itself, 
and the area over which it takes 
effect. The time required for such 
operations as an inferior fleet 
might venture against our islands 
—landing of troops or bombard- 
ments—has not been reduced in 
proportion to the time which will 
bring a superior fleet upon the 
landing or bombarding force. 
Trading steamers are far less vul- 
nerable than sailing-ships; they 
can separate if attacked, while 
even a single ship lost sight of at 
night can change her course in 
any direction, and is virtually safe. 
So that, as our authors remind us, 
“the command of the sea has now a 
significance which neither Raleigh 
nor Nelson could have divined.” 
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We can find but one contention 
in this book which, as it is stated, 
appears to us open to some ques- 
tion. In the domain of national 
policy, our authors argue,— 


“The necessity of maintaining naval 
supremacy—vital to us alone among 
the Powers of the world—ought to 
dominate every other consideration. 
Did the inevitable advance of 
Russia from the Caspian to the 
frontier of India imperil our naval 
supremacy? If not, of what use 
were the flood of declamation and 
the protracted diplomatic warfare, 
each alike undignified and futile, of 
which the sole result was the estrange- 
ment of two nations, which have 
no real cause of disagreement. Is 
the military occupation of Egypt 
essential to the command of the sea? 
Would a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople, some twenty-six hours’ 
steam from Sebastopol, compromise 
our naval position ?” 


These arguments appear to us 
to raise the question, Was the 
Navy made for the nation, or the 
nation for the Navy? No doubt 
we could give up Egypt and India, 
and almost our whole empire, and 
still maintain our naval supremacy. 
The only difference would be that 
in that case naval supremacy would 
find less work to do, although, of 
course, still essential to the inviol- 
ability of the British Isles. No 
doubt it is a strong argument 
against any foreign policy that it 
is antagonistic to naval supremacy, 
or increases the burden laid upon 
it. But we do not think maritime 
command can be made out the one 
end—hardly even the “ basis ”—of 
all British policy. That it is the 
indispensable condition of British 
policy, that we can do nothing 
without it, is the indisputable and 
invaluable principle of the book. 
Assuredly we should regulate our 
imperial expansion by our Navy. 
But should we rot also fit our 
Navy to our imperial expansion ? 
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Ir was Sunday: the mill was 
silent, and the water pressed idly 
against the big dam, opposite which 
stood old Zam Tapp’s cottage. Zam 
was seated in the dark kitchen, a 
bucket of water between his knees, 
peeling potatoes; and lying in a 
truckle-bed was his grandson Tra- 
velling Joe, a boy of about nine 
years old, small, wizen, and partly 
paralysed. The tall clock in the 
corner of the room had struck 
twelve, and groups of people 
passed the cottage on their return 
from church and chapel. Zam, 
who did not “howld wi’ zich 
things,” eyed them with indiffer- 
ence, not unmixed with contempt. 
He “reckoned,” he said, “ thet ha 
didn’t want no praicher to teach 
him tha way tu ’eaven; zalva- 
tion wez a kooris thing, and, like 
cream, let it alone and twid come 
to ’ee: meddle and praying widn’t 
fetch it.” 

To the boy lying there, his heart 
full of the spirit of adventure, and 
his life bounded by the truckle-bed 
and the four walls of the small 
kitchen, the thought of heaven 
was of piercing interest ; it haunt- 
ed his dreams sleeping and wak- 
ing, it was his New America, the 
land which he would one day ex- 
plore. To him it never ceased 
to be a matter of regret that the 
Crystal Sea lay in front of the 
throne of God; he would have 
wished it might have been in what 
he called the “dimmet! part o’ 
’eaven”; a far border-land un- 
known to the angels, and where 
even the eye of God fell seldom. 
And now as he lay and watched 
Zam peeling the potatoes, he longed 


unconsciously to hear the “ loosing 
of the mill,” for the sound of the 
great waters leaping forth was to 
him as the rushing of the River of 
Life. 

Zam’s mind was occupied by the 
thought of his dead wife. ‘Eh! 
eh !” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ hur 
wez a windervul ’and at biling a 
tetty, wez my owld wuman, and 
when it coomed tu tha last hur 
mind dwelt on it painvul. ‘ Va- 
ther,’ hur zed, ‘I reckon I’ve 
cooked ’ee my last tetty.’ ‘I 
reckon ’ee ’ave, moather,’ I an- 
swered. Hur wez zilent a bit, 
then all-ta-wance hur zot up in 
bed and ketched howldt o’ me by 
tha’ weskit. ‘Tull Jane’ — thic 
wez yer pore moather—‘ tull Jane,’ 
hur zed, ‘ twez tha zalt thet did it ; 
twez all along o’ tha zalt.’ But, 
law bless ’ee, zalt or no zalt, Jane’s 
tetties wez niver a patch on hurn. 
I reckon hur hand wull ba moast 
out o’ biling tetties by tha time I 
jines hur; but law, I doant com- 
plain, moast like tez zweet stuff 
they lives on up ther: I niver cud 
stomach zich stuff mezulf ; but bless 
’ee, glory hez tu be paid for the 
zame ez tha rest.” 

A vision of his grandmother’s 
portly form arose in the child’s 
mind as he lay and listened. 
“Grandfer,” he said, “do ’ee 
reckon thet grandmoather took tu 
wings natrel fust along?” 

Zam stopped peeling the pota- 
toes. ‘“ Many’s tha time I’ve 
thought on thic, Joe,” he answered, 
sorrowfully, “and I ba moast a- 
feardt hur didn’t ; tha noo-fangled 
wez alwiz contrary tu hur, and if 
ther wez wan thing more than a 
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tother hur cudn’t abide twez a 
loose veather in hur bed. Eh! 
eh! I wid dearly o’ liked tu o’ 
gone along fust and put hur in 
tha way o’ things a bit; but ther, 
if yer doant lave things tu tha 
Almighty, who shall ’ee lave ’em 
to?” 

‘‘Tha Laurd ba turribul mindful 
o’ poor folk,” the boy said, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Ay, ay, lad,” the old man 
answered, “ther ba a deal o’ tha 
wuman about tha Almighty. Ha 
wull pramise ’ee an ill tarn if 
yer doant mend; but Ha ba 
zlow tu lay it on—zlow tu lay 
it on.” 


Joe was silent a moment, and. 


Zam began once more to peel the 
potatoes. At last the boy spoke. 
“Sposing grandmoather wez tu 
break hur wing,” he cried, ex- 
citedly, “what then, grandfer— 
what then?” 

The old man flushed, ‘“ Angels 
baint for doing zich things ez thic, 
Joe,” he answered; “ther’s nort 
promiscuous in ’eaven. I reckon 
thet they thet ba noo tu tha trade 
flies mortal zlow fust along—zom- 
mat like owld Varmer Rod’s pay- 
hen ; no hitting o’ theirselves agin 
a tray. Yer grandmoather kind 
o’ thought o’ thic hurzulf, and jest 
avor hur turned over in hur bed 
for tha last time, hur looked up 
in me vace kind o’ trustzome, ‘ I’ll 
take it aisy, vather,’ hur zed, ‘and 
tha Laurd wull do tha rast.’ ‘Eh! 
eh! moather,’ I zed, ‘Ha woant 
forzake ’ee. Ha’s bin a pore man 
Hiszulf, an’ knaws what tiz not tu 
ba larned.’ Hur zmiled, but I 


zaw tha tears in hur eyes. ‘I 
shall miss yer hand, vather,’ hur 
zed, ‘tha valley o’ tha shader ba 
turribul dark.’ ‘Tha Laurd wull 
walk wi’ ’ee, moather,’ I zed, ‘ Hiz 
band ba more restful than mine.’ 
‘Eh, but vust along,’ hur mur- 
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mured, ‘vust long’; thenhurclaused 
hur eyes and died quietvul. Hur 
wez mortal murch a duman, pore 
zoul, Conzarvitive to tha end— 
conzarvitive to tha end.” 

Later, when the frugal dinner 
had been cooked and eaten, Zam 
drew his big arm-chair up to the 
fire and fell asleep. The boy closed 
his eyes too, but only that he 
might the more easily dwell in 
an imaginary world. He wondered 
what the far confines of heaven 
looked like, and whether he should 
find volcanoes there, and as he 
pictured the scene he suddenly 
startled the old man out of his 
sleep. ‘“Grandfer, grandfer,” he 
cried excitedly, “sposing ’eaven 
shid blaw up!” 

“Bless tha boy,” Zam answered, 
looking anxiously at the small 
fire, “I thought vor zure tha 
kettle wez biling auver.” 

“Naw, grandfer,” said Joe, “I 
wez ony a-wondering what tha 
dimmet parts o’ ’eaven might be 
arter when God wez kind o’ think- 
ing o’ zOmmat ulse.” 

Zam’s deep-set eyes twinkled. 
“ A bit contrary may ba,” he said, 
“but nort lightzome, Joe — nort 
lightzome.” 

“Folk ba turribul spiritless up 
tu ’eaven,” the boy answered, sad- 
ly. ‘They baistesses now that 
stand avor tha throne—do ’ee 
reckon thet they iver roar?” 

“Wull,” his grandfather an- 
swered after a moment, “I widn’t 
reckon on it, if I wez you, Joe— 
I widn’t reckon on it; but,” he 
added, as his eyes fell upon the 
boy’s disappointed face, “‘ who can 
tull wat the talking o’ zich critters 
as thic wull be like—fearzome, no 
doubt.” 

* And, grandfer,” Joe exclaimed, 
with rising colour, “if lame Tom 
wez ther wi’ hiz crutch now, and 
jest stepped on tha taw o’ wan o 
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they baistesses, then ha wid talk 
mortal spiritty, grandfer, widn’t 
ha?” 

“Eh, for zure, for zure, mortal 
spiritty, I'll be bound,” Zam an- 
swered. 

The flush of excitement died 
out from the boy’s face. ‘ Moast 
like ’twull niver happen,” he said, 
in a sorrowful voice; “up tu 
’eaven things ba painful riglar.” 

“ Ba ’ee tired, Jad?” Zam asked, 
as he rose from his chair and 
lifted the child tenderly in his 
arms. “Shall I carry ’ee tu and 
fraw a bit.” 

Joe pressed his thin white face 
against the old man’s breast.” 

“Tull me about things avor 
I wez born, grandfer,” he said. 
“Tull me about vather; wez ha 
vine and upstanding?” 

“ Ay, ay, lad, ha wez pleasant 
tu look upon upon,” Zam answered, 
“but ha brauk yer pore moather’s 
heart for all o’ thic. Ha wez 
turribul wild, wez Jim; good- 
hearted anuff, but turribul wild; 
ha wezn’t built for marrying; ha 
cudn’t stay pauking about in a 
little vullage zich ez this ba; ha 
zed thet tha wordel wez zmall 
anuff, but ez vor tha village, ha 
cudn’t breathe in it; and yer pore 
moather hur cudn’t get tu under- 
stand thet nohow—hur reckoned 
thet if ha loved hur, ha wud stay ; 
but, Jaw bless ’ee, Jad, vor men 
zich ez Jim ther ba zOmmat ulse 
in the wordel beside tha love o’ 
wimen-folk, tho’ they, pore zouls, 
cant gaw for tu zee it. But ha 
wez turribul fond o’ hur vor all 
thic, and I cud zee thet it jest 
went tu hiz heart tu act contrary ; 
but ha cudn’t help it, pore lad— 
twez the nater thet wez in him 
foced him on. Eh, but they made 
a windervul handzome couple tha 
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day they wez merrid ; the vullage 
riglar tarned out tu look on ’em, 
and I thort tu mezulf thet twid 
o’ bin a proud day vor my pore 
owld wuman if tha Almighty had 
spared bur; but twez better ez it 
twez—better ez it twez. Wull, 
they hadn’t a-bin merrid a skaur 
o’ wiks avore Jim wez riglar pin- 
ing tu ba off: ha didn’t zay 
nort, but wid gaw and wander 
about in tha wids for haurs, and 
wan day ha didn’t coome ’ome; 
ha wrote from Liverpool tu zay ha 
wez starting vor Merikey. But tha 
ship wez lost wi’ all ’ands ; ay, ay, 
pore lad, I reckon ha zlapes zound 
anuff now wi’ tha zay a-rolling 
a-tap o’ him: ha cud niver o’ 
breathed iv it had bin airth, But 
yer moather, hur niver forgave 
him vor it—niver: twez a Zunday 
thet tha noos coomed, and Martha 
Snykes and zome o’ tha naybours 
rinned up yhere ez fast ez they 
cud, pore zouls, reckoning thet yer 
moather wid like to cry all-tugether 
comfortabul, tha zame ez it iz 
uyshil wi’ wimen; but, law bless 
’ee, when hur zaw they well-main- 
ing dumans cooming droo tha door, 
hur tarned hur back quat? on 
’em and marched up-stairs. Arter 
a bit hur coomed down wi’ a 
bonnet all auver pink roses. atap 
o hur ’ead, and Martha Snykes 
wez thet tooked aback thet hur 
fell down wi’ tha recurring spasams 
and drank ivery drap o’ brandy 
ther wez in tha ’ause avor hur wez 
brought to. Yer moather didn’t 
throw a look at hur, but went off 
down tha strait tu charch wi’ all 
tha naybours standing at ther 
doors and crying shame ; but, law 
bless ’ee, hur didn’t heed ’em ony 
more then tha geese on tha green. 
Ay, ay, pore zoul, hur wez alwiz 
wan for howlding hur head high ; 
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hur niver cud stomach tha con- 
trary. Wull, wull, wimen’s wimen, 
mortal strong in tha affections, but 
managing tutha last—managing tu 
tha Jast. Them wez turribul days, 
and yer moather’s vace grew that 
hard I wez moast afeardt tu look 
at it. I thort mayba thet when 
yer coomed things might o’ bin 
diffurrent ; I tooked ’ee in tu hur. 
‘Jane,’ I zed, ‘ha wull want ’ee 
alwiz,’ and when I zed thic hur 
kained' acrass at ’ee, and hur vace 
changed back intu a wuman’s vace 
agin; then all-ta-wance zOmmat 
coomed auver hur and hur tarned 
hur vace round agin tha wall. 
‘Take ’im away,’ hur zed, ‘ha ba 
nort tu me.’ Hur niver spoke arter 
thic ; ther wez ony wan pusson in 
tha wordel thet hur iver loved, 
and thet wez Jim, and when ha 
died, hur wi’ all hur pride wez 
foced tu valler.” 

Later, when Zam laid the boy 
in the old truckle-bed, Joe looked 
up in his face, “ Vather wez mor- 
tal understandabul,” he murmured 
sleepily. 

* But not tu wimen-folk,” Zam 
answered, “not tu wimen - folk, 
Wull, wull,” he continued to him- 
self, “tha lad hez hiz vather’s 
spirut, ivery bit o’ it; but ha wull 
niver break no wuman’s heart wi’ 
wandering,—tha Lord hez minded 
otherwise.” 


It was about a week after the 
conversation recorded had taken 
place that Joe’s uncle, Ben Tapp, 
came to Zam’s cottage; but the 
old man was not at home, and 
Ben, who, after many years spent 
in America, had arrived in Eng- 
land only to find that most of his 
relations were dead and he himself 
forgotten, sat down on Travelling 
Joe’s bed in an exceedingly bad 
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humour with himself and the world 
in general. 

“ Wall, Travelling Joe,” he said, 
“thet be a darned queer start 0’ 
a name yer have fixed to yer- 
self anyhow. They pins o’ yars 
ain’t extra spry at covering the 
ground, I shud think from the 
look o’ ’em.” 

“ But things wull ba mortal dif- 
furent up ta ’eaven, uncle Ben,” 
the boy answered. “Ther woant 
ba no diffurence ’twixt me and 
tother folk then, ’cept mayba I 
shall ba more rasted. I shall doa 
sight o’ travelling when I gets up 
ther; you zee, uncle Ben, tha Al- 
mighty ba powerful understand- 
zome, zo I ain’t got no cause tu ba 
feardt when I gaws up avore tha 
throne, and I shall jest ax Him tu 
let me vind noo ways droo tha 
dimmet parts o’ ’eaven. ‘Dear 
Laurd,’ I shall zay, ‘I knaws wat 
rasting ba like, and now I wid 
dearly like tu ba doing.’” 

Just as Ben Tapp would have 
tortured any helpless animal that 
fell into his power, so now, as he 
looked down on the boy’s eager, 
pathetic face, a desire came into 
his heart to crush out its happi- 
ness, 

“Thar ain’t no such place as 
’eaven, Joe,” he said, leaning for- 
ward and placing his great hand 
on the child’s cripple form ; ‘’tis 
all darned rot—bunkum, as us 
says out in the States. And as 
for the Almighty that yer talk so 
slick about, tha bally old ’oss has 
kicked his last kick. Nater hez 
played low down on yer, Joe, and 
tied yer up to yar darned bed; 
but when Death gits hould of yer, 
ha wull tie yer a tarnation sight 
tighter, yer can bet yer bottom 
dollar on thet, Joker;” and the 
man burst into a laugh of coarse 
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enjoyment. ‘Thar, young shaver,” 
he added, as he rose from the bed, 
“thet’s the opinion o’ wan thet has 
covered a darned sight more miles 
in his life than yer have minutes, 
so stow it in yar pipe and smoke 
it”: so saying, he left the child 
alone. But from that moment a 
change came over Travelling Joe 
—he began to pine away, and the 
villagers said he was “ marked for 
death”; but Zam, as he walked 
to and fro with the dying boy in 
his arms, muttered, ‘“ Better death 
than thet tha Union shid ’ave him ; 
better thet than thic—better thet 
than thic.” 

One day, when it was plain that 
Joe was more than usually ill, 
Martha Snykes came to the cottage. 
“T jest drapped in, Zam Tapp,” 
she said, sinking her stout form 
in the nearest chair, ‘‘to tull ’ee 
o’ aremedy, a mortal efficumcasious 
remedy, tho’ I zay it ez shudn’t, 
baing, zo tu spake, the inventor o’ 
tha zame. But, law, I’ve suffered 
thet turribul bad mezulf; what 
wi’ tha recurring spasams, and a 
percussion in the head that jest 
drones on continuel for all the 
wordel like the passon o’ praiching 
o’ Zundays, thet I can’t a-bear tu 
think of the pore child wi’ death 
rampaging auver him, and tha cure, 
zo tu spake, at hiz vury door; tha 
zame baing nort ulse but a tay- 
spoonful o’ tha brownest o’ sugar, 
togither wi’ a tayspoonful o’ tha 
strongest o’ brandies, and let it 
be tooked zitting, Natur liking a 
smoothness at zich times. I have 
alwiz reckoned mezulf thet if thet 
child’s moather had vallered my 
advice and tooked thickey remedy, 
hur wid niver ’ave bin lying in tha 
charchyard at this yhere blessid 
minet; tho’ I won’t gaw for tu 
deny thet hur made a vine corpse, 
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straight vaychers favouring the 
zame. The which I have alwiz 
allowed, and many’s the time I’ve 
zed ez much. ‘Jane Vaggis,’ I’ve 
zed, ‘may have acted a bit con- 
trary in hur life, zich ez tha wear- 
ing o’ roses at mistaken moments, 
but taken ez a corpse, hur did hur 
dooty, hur looked hur part.’ Not 
thet I would ever act contrary tu 
them ez Natur hed less vavoured 
at zich times; and when my pore 
moather came tu the last, and 
what wi’ dropsy and wan thing 
and tother, hur wez moast tha 
size o’ tha feather-bed that hur 
layed on, ‘ Moather,’ I zed, ‘if yer 
’ave a fancy in coffins, zay the wud 
and I woant go for tu deny ’ee.’ 
‘Martha,’ hur answered, ‘ony 
colour but black, and let the 
handels ba shiny ;’ and I guved 
hur halum! picked out wi’ brass, 
and ther ain’t a corpse in tha 
parish ez wez burried more com- 
fortabul. But ther,” she added as 
she rose from her seat, “I must 
be gettin’ along ’ome; law bless 
us !” she exclaimed, looking down 
on Joe, “how turribul bad the 
pore chil does look ; but there ha 
iz gwaying tu a home o’ light, tho’ 
T alwiz reckoned mezulf thet ’eaven 
must ba trying tuthaeyes. Wull, 
I wish ’ee good day, Zam Tapp,” 
she added, “and doan’t forget a 
tayspoonful o’ the brownest o’ 
sugars togither wi’ a tayspoonful 
o’ tha strongest o’ brandies, and 
let tha zame ba tooked zitting.” 

“ Grandfer,” said the boy when 
the door closed on Martha Snykes’s 
fat, comfortable form, “carry me 
tu and fraw a bit and tull me 
zommat; tull me what the wordel 
ba like out ther,—ba it mortal 
wide?” 

“Ay, ay, lad,” Zam answered, 
raising the dying child in his arms, 
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‘wide and lonezome, wide and 
lonezome.” 

“ But windervul full o’ ditches,” 
Joe said; “‘do’ee jump they ditches, 


grandfer, when yer gaws tu and: 


fraw tu wark ?” 

‘“‘ Naw, lad, I ba getting owld,” 
Zam answered ; ‘I moastly walks 
longzide.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
and then Joe spoke. ‘ Grandfer,” 


he said, “do ’ee reckon thet they 
knaws more about ’eaven auver tu 
Merikey than they does yhere?” 

“Tiz tha tother zide o’ tha wor- 
del,” the old man answered ; ‘ may- 
be they zees clearer ther.” 
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“T ba mortal wangery,! grand- 
fer,” Travelling Joe answered, 
sighing ; ‘I reckon I cud zlape.” 

Zam laid the dying boy back in 
the old truckle-bed. ‘Shall I tull 
’ee zOmmat from the Buk, lad?” 
he asked. 

The child shivered. ‘‘ Naw, 
grandfer,” he answered, “I wid 
liefer bide quiet.” He sank into 
a broken slumber, suddenly to 
awake with a start. 

“°Tiz turribul dimmet,” he ex- 
claimed; “but,” and his face 
brightened, “I zees things like 
ditches :” so saying, he died. 

ZACK. 





1 Wangery, tired. 
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TuE persistent vigour of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s popularity is almost 
as much of a surprise to his friends 
as to his enemies ; though of course 
they feel it most who like it least. 
According to precedent, the states- 
man who died in 1881 should have 
been forgotten by this time, so 
speedily do they vanish from the 
memory of the world who figure 
most proudly in it while they live. 
Earl Russell, a true statesman, a 
great power, and extremely popu- 
lar, had so little hold upon remem- 
brance that he was forgotten years 
before he died : on this side of the 
grave he completely passed away. 
Lord Palmerston was still more 
popular, and men whose recollec- 
tion is as long as mine can attest 
that his name was rarely heard 
five years after his masterful ac- 
tivities had ceased. True, both 
these statesmen were English in a 
sense which, since their time, Eng- 
lish statesmanship has been assidu- 
ous to unlearn; and it may be said 
that their memory suffered the 
particular misfortune of eclipse in 
the rising brilliancy of Mr Glad- 
stone’s genius. Basides, they were 
remnants of an expiring age—an 
age condemned by its successor as 
politically bad and foolish ; thoagh 
in truth no word was ever more 
apt than Renan’s when he told Mr 
Cobden that he admired him very 
much, ‘‘mais vous marquez la fin de 
la grande politique d’Angleterre.” 
It may be, then, that these things 
do account in some degree for the 
oblivion that fell so speedily upon 
the statesmen of that age; but 
considering that, one by one, their 
dead successors, save Disraeli, were 
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all lost in the same darkness before 
their friends were out of mourning, 
there seems small reason to admit 
the operation of exceptional circum- 
stances. Unless their names are 
closely associated with great and 
striking historical events—as those 
of Fox and Pitt with the French 
revolution and its first prodigious 
consequences—the most eminent 
statesmen must not look to be re- 
membered for many days after 
they have doffed the ministerial 
uniform. 

Yet after a great defeat, after 
a year of rayless seclusion, and 
fourteen years of absence alto- 
gether from this changing world, 
Lord Beaconsfield retains a hold 
upon the popular mind which has 
scarcely relaxed since its unsus- 
pected strength was revealed at 
his death. To some that may ap- 
pear an exaggerated statement, 
but I believe it would bear any 
test that could be applied to it. 
Test is difficult—the dead do not 
return; but let us imagine a 
pageant in the Queen’s honour— 
20th June of this royal year—in 
which the greater of her old de- 
parted servants should rise and 
take part with these others of 
to-day—all in their robes of State. 
It is not pretended that Lord 
Baaconsfield would make the first 
figure in that noble procession— 
(the Great Duke! what in these 
days would the sight be worth of 
that. “good grey head” moving 
with the resb under the dome of St 
Paul’s!)—but who believes that 
he would pass with less acclaim or 
less regret than attended his last 
days with us? There is no such 
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person; or if there be, his ima- 
gination is either jaundiced or 
uninformed. Yet when we ask 
ourselves how it was that the 
Mystery Man and Mountebank of 
the middle of the century (a period 
unmatched for political error) 
achieved at last the rare distinc- 
tion of a lasting fame, there is no 
complete answer—unless, indeed, 
it be the one that is recalled by 
Renan’s remark to Mr Cobden. 
Is it because the common-sense of 
the country is forced to acknow- 
ledge ‘la fin de la grande politique 
d’Angleterre,” found out some years 
before Disraeli died that his worst 
and most persistent fault was a 
desire to arrest that consumma- 
tion, and perceives in this great 
year of the Queen’s reign a rapid 
accumulation of proof that he was 
not wrong but right? That, we 
may believe, is the explanation, 
though its announcement must 
not be expected yet awhile in the 
party prints of either side. Yet 
it does peep out there too; for the 
Radicals, who loathed Disraeli, 
and the Conservatives, who are 
beginning to find his history a 
reproach to them, agree in pro- 
claiming one high doctrine per- 
taining to “la grande politique 
d’Angleterre.” This is the doctrine 
of Imperialism ; and we know who 
it was that succeeded, after many 
years, in re-establishing respect 
for it. 

At the moment, however, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reputation with the 
public is exposed to an assault 
which, for one reason or another, 
has surprised everybody. The 
Eastern Question being again 
opened up, and going from bad 
to worse, it is announced that in 
his later days, and at a critical 
period, Lord Beaconsfield was the 
victim of a totally mistaken 
scheme of foreign policy ; an error 
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for which England must expect 
to suffer. That is not an exact 
verbal repetition of what has been 
said, but it is the precise sense of 
two or three plain expressions of 
opinion from an _ authoritative 
quarter. Now this has been the 
bitterest accusation of Disraeli’s 
enemies since 1876. Dropped for 
a little while for lack of occasion, 
they revived it more than a year 
ago as an accusation proved by 
events; and they boast of being 
able to say that the best Oon- 
servative knowledge and _intel- 
lect agree to-day in condemning 
Lord Beaconsfield's Eastern policy 
as a grievous mistake. 

How far the public mind will 
give way to that account of the 
matter it is impossible to say 
as yet. Not very far, I hope, 
before a sufficient number of 
fair-minded instructors of the 
people makes known what may 
be said to the contrary — which 
I believe is a great deal. To 
those who are inclined by good 
nature to do as much as that for 
an absent comrade or a disabled 
opponent, the following consider- 
ations are submitted. 

To begin with, one forgotten 
fact should be recalled and pinned 
down for reference as every point 
in the debate is touched. It is 
that an embarrassed or even a 
lamed and impotent diplomacy is 
no impeachment of the policy 
which underlies it. That is an 
obvious general truth which should 
be well kept in mind, for there 
was never more need to remember 
it than when Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy in relation to the Russo- 
Turkish war is arraigned. To 
show in detail why it should be 
particularly remembered in that 
relation would make too long a 
story of these notes for the de- 
fence; and, indeed, it is enough 
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for present purposes to adduce 
the proposition in harmless gener- 
ality. We have only to do with 
Disraeli’s Eastern policy in the 
seventies, which is accused as the 
plan of a general might be by his 
own captains; though, for that 
matter, no one has the execution 
of it on his conscience. 

The next thing to recall and 
bear in mind is yet more to the 
purpose, perhaps. As Lord Salis- 
bury has said, Disraeli’s Eastern 
policy was not the contrivance of 
his own mind. He did not invent 
it, as the millions of a new reading 
public are invited or allowed to 
believe by their newspapers. In- 
deed, it was no invented policy at 
all, but a spontaneous product : 
hardly more so is the common 
desire to remain on the inside of 
a boat at sea, or the preference 
of a tiled to an untiled roof. For 
many years before Disraeli had 
any responsibility for public 
affairs it was the national policy, 
firmly held as a national necessity. 
The statesmen of the one political 
party were no less convinced than 
the statesmen of the other that it 
had become an imperative policy ; 
and the affairs of the country 
were carried on in those days by 
men who, by any test or by any 
measure, equalled the statesman- 
ship of later generations. It 
might even be said that, less cul- 
tured, they lived nearer to the 
heart and root of things than their 
successors in Downing Street. 
There is certainly no reason to 
think them less capable of tracing 
out necessary lines of conduct. 
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If, indeed, there is any consider- 
able difference between them and 
the Ministers of a later day, it is 
that they were more habituated to 
the idea that statesmanship is like 
generalship, — which thinks and 
plans with a view to action as 
well as to inaction. 

This policy, then, which Lord 
Beaconsfield is condemned for, 
was really no invention of his, 
but sprang from the natural sug- 
gestions of self-defence against the 
encroachments of a dangerous riv- 
alry; and coming that way into 
existence, had the sanction of all 
British statesmanship for genera- 
tions, backed by the consenting 
instinct of the whole British peo- 
ple. It may have been wrong, of 
course, for all that; but not be- 
cause it was Disraelian in the first 
place. 

Nor was it a pro-Turkish policy, 
which is the second charge. In 
truth, there has always been an 
anti- Turkish feeling in British 
statesmanship, of exactly the kind 
which, later, was aroused in the 
country ; though for official or 
politic reasons more often hidden 
than publicly displayed. Yet it 
was allowed to come out pretty 
strongly at times, and, contrary to 
current teaching on the subject, it 
had no particular association with 
Liberal officials or the Liberal 
idea! Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
may be said with little exaggera- 
tion to have had command at the 
Porte for many years; and who 
would call the Great Eltchi a pro- 
Turk? Yet what more willing or 
effective Minister of the Beacons- 





1 On these points a quotation from a very good authority may be interesting. 
Writing about the Cretan insurrection of 1866, and his endeavours to arouse a 
sympathetic interest in it, the Duke of Argyll says: ‘‘I found Liberalism as 
dead in conscience and as apathetic on our duties in the Hast as the most 
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It was not till eight years later, when an outbreak of Turkish 


atrocities in Bulgaria awoke for the first time a strong wave of public sentiment 
—and not till this was found of value in opposing Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
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field policy (so called) ever lived? 
Neither was it an anti- Russian 
policy, as they say who wish to 
prove it foolish, any more than it 
was the pro-Turkish policy which 
they denounce it for who would 
make it out inhuman. Both de- 
scriptions are wrong, and only 
useful for self-deception or to de- 
ceive. We had here a national 
policy in every sense, in every 
article, and at every point: a pro- 
Turkish or an anti-Russian policy 
only as it became so in being pro- 
British. That is to say, it was so 
in being what it ought to be. So 
I submit on behalf of the last 
English Minister, who, being chal- 
lenged to carry on this policy, was 
not afraid of the attempt. 

Disraeli needs more than this to 
absolve him, no doubt. Courage is 
as much a statesman’s quality as the 
soldier’s—a quality indispensable, 
without which all the rest is in 
effect a snare and an imposture. 
But it should not be unrighteous, 
and it should be justified by wis- 
dom or necessity at all times—cer- 
tainly when war on the grand 
scale is contemplated. That being 
said, we may go on to ask if it 
was for a small matter that the 
traditional Eastern policy was 
established, or if it was wrongly 
imagined, falsely weighed, badly 
calculated. It does not appear so. 
As a policy, it was suggested by 
solicitude for England’s greatness 
and safety, which was the right- 
eousness of it; and it was upheld 
by an accurate comprehension of 
what was in train for her very 
great damage, which completes its 
justification. The statesman by 
whom it was established saw in 
Russia a power which, unless firm- 
ly kept within bounds, would do- 
minate Europe; and more par- 
ticularly that it would undermine 
and supersede British authority in 
the East. And without nicely con- 
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sidering the desire of Russia to 
expand to the Mediterranean, the 
Pacific, and the other seas (so 
much must be confessed), these 
guardians and trustees of England 
refused the prospect. They thought 
it a matter of the first importance 
to maintain our Eastern empire ; 
or, to put it another way, that 
we should be subject to Russian 
ascendancy (if ever) at the remot- 
est period allowed by Destiny. 
Such were their ideas, and thus 
were they grounded ; and though, 
as we all know, a rising breed of 
Britons has adopted the Moslem’s 
fatalism without his pluck, no 
one has ventured to utter an open 
word of dissent from them to this 
day. 

So far, then, it does not seem 
that Lord Beaconsfield was much 
to blame in taking up the tradi- 
tional policy which, on these 
grounds and for these reasons he 
did adopt. His acceptance of it 
is beyond denial; and it is true 
that he did his utmost, from 1876 
onward — when a great and last 
occasion arose—to maintain it in 
the spirit and by the means which 
his predecessors considered the 
only effective ones when hard 
comes to hard. That is to say, 
being challenged by the Russian 
invasion of Turkey, he would have 
sustained England’s Eastern policy 
in the field and on the seas. Not 
to bolster up the Turkish empire, 
but to bolster up the British em- 
pire, he would have fought the 
Russians in alliance with the 
Turks, There were occasions 
during that war when unisolated 
England’s soldiers and ships, her 
wealth and her leadership, added 
to the valour of the Turkish rank 
and file, could have been counted 
on to bring the invasion to ruin: 
and the public will learn some 
day, I have no doubt, that, in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s belief, not to throw 
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back the Russian advance then 
was to lose England’s last chance 
of postponing to a far future the 
dictatorship of a great rival Power. 
That was Disraeli’s motive for his 
policy of twenty years ago, which 
is now described as blind, malign, 
and so complete a failure, as 
proved by recent events, that his 
chief colleague in the execution of 
it is compelled by its consequences 
to denounce it. 

But there is a mistake here 
which is not Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
A man cannot be said to have 
' failed in what he was never 
permitted to attempt. Surely 
that is clear; and it was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s case, to his own 
profound regret at the time, and, 
as I may try to show, to no 
reasonable satisfaction now, when 
we are much nearer the upshot of 
what happened then. First, how- 
ever, it is necessary to mark this 
particular point in Lord Beacons- 
field’s defence, for it is of capital 
importance. The policy which is 
accused of awful failure, if by 
his policy is meant his chosen 
line of conduct in the Eastern 
troubles of 1876-78, was never set 
in operation. More favourable to 
it when the Russo-Turkish war 
began, increasingly hostile to it or 
afraid of it month by month, his 
colleagues in the Oabinet forbade 
it at its last opportunities by all 
but one voice. Oonsequently, to 
say that it failed is no more true 
than it would be to boast that it 
succeeded. The nondescript course 
of action which came to an end at 
Berlin was not of his direction. It 
only marked at various stages the 
thwarting and suppression of the 
policy which Lord Beaconsfield is 
charged with imposing on the 
country, to the immeasurable dis- 
credit of his heart and intellect 
and to our everlasting humiliation. 
Lasting humiliation there may be, 
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perhaps, but of a sort not con- 
templated in the accusation. 

Yet that Lord Beaconsfield 
would have carried out very 
thoroughly the traditional policy 
of our Foreign Office had he 
been allowed to do so is certain ; 
and this we have acknowledged. 
Therefore it becomes us further 
to admit that his judgment, if not 
his action, must be condemned if 
it be true that the present state 
of things proves his policy wrong 
as a policy, and even abominably 
wicked. Very strangely, it is here 
that Disraeli’s unfriends feel most 
secure, and here that they are 
most explicit in the denunciation 
they so much enjoy. His judg- 
ment is condemned and his policy 
proved wrong by the present state 
of things. The groundwork of 
that assertion—the present state 
of things—seems to prove the ex- 
act contrary. As we have seen, 
the aim of that inherited policy 
of his was to hinder the Russian 
design—or, if you prefer to have 
it so, put off the Russian destiny 
—of becoming the predominant 
Power over Europe and the East : 
in other words, the discrowning 
of the British empire. This was 
the ultimate purpose of the na- 
tional Eastern policy as long as 
it was permitted to last; the 
supremacy of British influence at 
Constantinople being maintained 
as contributory to it, even as 
essential. Well, the policy with 
this end in view being first dis- 
allowed and then definitely aban- 
doned (it is a complete mistake 
to suppose that it was not fin- 
ally abandoned till the other day), 
the present state of things en- 
sues. The least civilised Power 
in Europe, the most obnoxious 
to its system of government, the 
most sedulously repulsive of its 
ideas, dominates it altogether, and 
does so by admission and submis- 
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sion of every nation in it. So as 
to the one part of what Disraeli 
would have fought to prevent. 
As to the other, even within the 
space of a few months Russia 
has employed her ascendancy with 
enormous success to undermine 
English authority throughout the 
whole of the East. The present 
state of things! Everything in it 
is dwarfed to nothing by these 
probably unalterable facts, the 
magnitude of which seems to be 
quite too much for ordinary com- 
prehension. Vision narrows, or 
has become too tender to dwell 
upon unpleasant things long 
enough to take them in. 

From these events, then, it ap- 
pears that if Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy impugns his judgment, it 
is not because it was inspired by 
false readings of the books that 
statesmen have to go by. That 
was the error of his political op- 
ponents, and of his numerous 
political friends who preferred to 
take “short views.” Accurate in 
prevision, and addressed to conse- 
quences of the last importance, 
Disraeli’s policy must have been 
wrong, if wrong at all, for some 
reason not yet touched upon. 
Looking to the long-run of events, 
can it have been injudicious to 
fend off a universal reign of 
Russian autocracy! Was it bad 
to retard the subversion of our 
prosperity in the East and the 
shrinking of our sovereignty there ? 
When Englishmen reply to these 
questions, a very large measure of 
justification is needed for an affir- 
mative answer; for it means no- 
thing less than their consent, on 
grounds of either expediency or 
morality or both, to the dethron- 
ing of Britain and her ruin by 
degrees more or less slow or 
speedy. Why, then, was it wrong 
—(we know that some spectral 
idea of this kind haunts the minds 
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of a “ good few” Englishmen when 
those minds are otherwise empty) 
—why, then, was it wrong to 
think of opposing the march of 
Russian domination? The most 
natural answer is, I suppose, that 
war is a very dreadful thing, and 
that it, would have been worse 
than folly to incur its tremendous 
risk and cost for the sake of ap- 
peasing dubious apprehensions. It 
is so bad an answer that I wish I 
could make it a better one; but 
it is difficult to improve it in the 
presence of accomplished events. 
Answer to this effect was one 
thing in the mouths of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s colleagues in 1877, 
quite another in the mouths of 
his accusers in 1897. Those others 
could say, as some of 'them did, 
“ After all, may not these antique 
fears of a Cossack-ridden Europe, 
of a Russian repetition of Alex- 
ander’s Eastern conquests, be really 
a bit of a bogey? Or if history is 
fated to record the spectacle, how 
long is it likely to be before the 
page is prepared for the scribe? 
Mayn’t you be right too soon for 
action? Is there no danger of re- 
peating the profitlessexcursionsand 
alarums of the Crimean war? And 
may nothing be left to the course 
of events and the chapter of acci- 
dents?” This and a great deal 
more might have been urged with 
confidence twenty years ago, to put 
that complexion of fatuity and guilt 
upon Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy which some pretend to be 
affrighted at more than ever. But 
no. His detractors stand in the 
face of events which come into 
existence by sweeping away the 
whole of these arguments ; and in 
this attitude they aver that the 
present state of things proves him 
a bad Minister and a bad man be- 
cause he would have fought to 
prevent it,—I mean, prevent the 
present state of things. 
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Then perhaps it is the fighting— 
the wish to strike (in obedience to 
calculations of his own, such as a 
general makes in the field)—that 
procures his condemnation? But 
if so, does this mean that he would 
still have been bad man and Min- 
ister if he had excellent chances of 
waging a victorious war? Appar- 
ently that is the meaning ; for the 
question of his chance of success is 
never raised. That he would have 
failed is no part of the objection. 
Indeed it would appear, in reading 
the Duke of Argyll and other hos- 
tile commentators, that success 
against Russia would have sunk 
Lord Beaconsfield to a lower deep 
of infamy than that to which he 
is at present consigned. It is 
clear, at any rate, that the ter- 
rible accusation of striving to 
plunge his country into war with 
small hope of success is not one 
that his defenders are expected to 
meet. 

Yet his fighting policy may be 
called wrong upon a wider con- 
sideration of asimilar kind. Very 
conceivably the case is this. It is 
thought that a properly civilised 
Lord Beaconsfield would have 
known that it is wiser to accept 
with a quiet mind the conse- 
quences of Russian domination 
than to incur, with whatever re- 
sults, the tremendous charges in 
blood and money of another Crim- 
ean war. “It is not worth it”: 
to put into colloquial form a feel- 
ing which is at least comprehen- 
sible. Comprehensible, I say, 
believing all the time that it has 
a very effective though a very 
obscure existence. Observation 
ha. given me a suspicion, which is 
never long allowed the sleep in 
which it is most welcome to perish, 
that the Crimean war has made a 
deeper mark upon governing minds 
in England than is ever avowed or 
is ever likely to be. So far as our 
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history goes as yet, it was our last 
great European war; and when- 
ever the prospect of another ap- 
pears, on no matter what occasion 
or what provocation, the memory 
of that far from exhilarating con- 
flict—the very glories of which are 
attended by reproach—parades its 
admonitions with more than due 
effect. Splendid for the display of 
patience, coolness, discipline, and 
valour amongst our fighting-men, 
the remembrance of it rises to 
official minds with so much warn- 
ing that they take the lesson in 
a cold fright. With abounding 
cause of pride, there was a deal 
about the Crimean war that was 
unfortunate to ghastliness; yet it 
may be doubted, I think, whether 
the least of its misfortunes is that 
it sits to this day like an incubus 
upon Responsibility. That it 
should warn we might pray for, 
and must wish that it should 
withhold ; but it terrorises. 

Very conceivably, then, as we 
have said, it is thought wiser to 
accept with a quiet mind the con- 
sequences of Russian domination 
than to incur, with whatever re- 
sult, the enormous charges in blood 
and money of another Orimean 
war; and Lord Beaconsfield’s re- 
proach is that he held a different 
opinion so firmly that he would 
have gone to war on the strength 
of it. But which of these two 
views is the sounder depends upon 
a just calculation of what the con- 
sequences would be, or will be, of 
Britain’s deposition from the first 
place in the world, and the acces- 
sion of Russia to that place. What, 
let us ask, is the usual cost to a 
great empire of being forced from 
the front rank? What usually 
happens to a State like ours after 
such a thrust? Though none so 
great, there have been other great 
empires before our own, and they all 
supply an answer to the question 
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more or less distinctly. We have 
even seen in recent times—for in 
this connection the time of Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth and Philip of 
Spain is not long ago—what the 
usual thing is of which we ask the 
name. Averting our faces from 
the future, or from so much of it 
as immediately concerns ourselves, 
and looking only to the dead past 
of other nations, it may be possible 
to return a true and unembarrassed 
answer. It is downfall. To make 
a true word which is necessary for 
my argument more acceptable, I 
would add, if I could, that what 
seems to be an invariable sequitur 
in the past may not be repeated in 
the future ; but reversal of experi- 
ence in this matter is so unlikely 
that no reasonable calculation could 
be built upon the chance of it in 
Disraeli’s time, or can now. What 
may be said, however, is, that the 
downfall of empires is not neces- 
sarily sudden. It may be a slow 
process, outlasting three lives or 
the long remnant of a ninety-nine 
years’ lease. But—it is downfall. 

As the spendthrift, engaged for 
once in looking into his affairs, 
spies insolvency stalking in the 
figures before him and immediately 
shuts the book, so some bold Briton 
who reads these lines may start 
from the last word in resolute in- 
credulity. Downfall, however, is 
the answer to the question, What 
is the cost to a great empire of 
being forced from the front rank ? 
And, making that out, the old- 
school statesmen of whom Lord 
Beaconsfield was the last thought 
it an intolerable cost: as indeed 
it still appears, for it includes 
everything for which heroic nations 
strive — honour, pride, indepen- 
dence, riches, safety; and more 
besides which shall be considered 
presently. Intolerable to them and 
not to be thought of was this price 
of a troubled and unenduring peace. 
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Then what do the politicians of 
to-day think about it who call the 
abandoned policy wicked and in- 
sensate? With their vague fond 
notion that the foundations have 
been laid for a new heaven and a 
new earth, they may think that we 
have passed into conditions which 
have their own laws of cause and 
consequence, unlike those that 
governed the world in more bar- 
barous times. Therefore they also 
think, perchance, that in these days 
and in our case, the old fate of a 
deposed empire need not be feared ; 
so that it would have been mere 
blind waste to go to war for the 
purpose of avoiding it. But Dis- 
raeli’s reputation for statesman- 
ship still stands untouched if that 
be the idea. We have heard a good 
deal lately about outworn political 
superstitions —this is one that 
has had no wear at all. It is an 
untested fancy; yet even as such 
not unappreciable. For it is ob- 
viously akin to the theory of trade 
as war-extinguisher which some 
years ago confounded every rational 
view of international relations, and 
balked every just provision for 
the future course of events. And 
it was this sort of idea which de- 
cided that Russian ascendancy was 
a bogy, a bugbear, a dream-crea- 
tion of what the Duke of Argyll 
superbly but erroneously called 
Mervousness. Well, here stands 
the dream, a full-grown fact; 
showing that Lord Beaconsfield 
was perfectly right in the premisses 
of his policy at any rate, while 
they who derided them were per- 
fectly wrong. Nevertheless they 
now assume a right of judgment 
against him for an extravagant 
and incendiary belief that one con- 
sequence of the Russian triumph 
would be Britain’s decadence. Is 
he condemnable for that, then ? 
By authority of their keener pre- 
vision? Although all historic pre- 
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cedent and all evidential likelihood 
bore him out? Or because, as a 
known and acknowledged matter 
of fact, England is already playing 
second fiddle in the orchestra where 
Russia wields the baton and calls 
the tunes? These questions answer 
themselves. 

I suppose it may still be said, 
however (and here the Crimean 
ghost walks), that the war which 
Lord Beaconsfield would have 
waged in 1877 would most likely 
have been mere useless carnage ; 
because, after all, there was no 
guarantee in fighting it that Rus- 
sian domination would have been 
retarded for more than a dozen 
years. There would have been one 
more bloody war to our account, 
and, for aught that we know to 
the contrary, that would be about 
all the difference ten years hence. 
Perhaps, The would-have-beens of 
history are most uncertain matters 
of debate ; and if you insist upon 
it, my would-have-been and your 
would-have-been must consent to 
make a drawn game of it. But 
grant me a successful war against 
Russia in 1878, and only that ten 
years of postponement of the re- 
covery of her strength, and I will 
show you an altered state of things 
both in Europe and the East for 
the last twenty years, and especi- 
ally for the last ten, that would 
throw Russian ascendancy far into 
the distance. Nations advance 
not by wisdom and courage alone, 
but also by opportunity. Now 
Russian opportunity at Constan- 
tinople, which we evacuated in 
1878, in Continental Europe, in 
the Far East (an affair of the last 
three years), would all have been 
mightily changed or even lost by 
a ten years’ drive backward ; and 
an encouraged instead of a dis- 
heartened British diplomacy, at 
work meanwhile, would have en- 
larged the difference by much, we 
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may assume. It was just this 
difference (in character and scope, 
T mean—I don’t mean that Dis- 
raeli’s anticipations included the 
Japanese war and its oppor- 
tunities)—it’ was just this differ- 
ence that Lord Beaconsfield’s fight- 
ing policy aimed at. This was to 
have been its justification; and I 
leave the candid reader to judge, 
after a step-by-step survey of 
affairs from the time of his retire- 
ment, whether that justification 
was well or ill calculated. One 
thing at any rate the candid reader 
sees already, and it is ‘the tottle 
of the whole.” England’s decline 
from the commanding place which 
she held in the world dates from 
about the time of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet defeats. Ooinci- 
dence, perhaps, but it is permissible 
to doubt whether it is altogether 
that. Certainly he made no contri- 
bution, unless under constraint, to 
this momentous change in Britain’s 
fortunes; and even if that were 
the most that could be said for 
him in relation to England’s foreign 
affairs, that little would raise him 
to distinction. 

However, I was about to re- 
mark upon the assumption that 
the defeat of Disraeli’s Eastern 
policy in the seventies is to this 
extent at least a matter of rejoic- 
ing: it saves the country from the 
horrors and distresses of one great 
war, with no certain disadvantage 
to set off against that enormous 
gain. The question of the dis- 
advantage we have left in the 
misty marches of the Might-have- 
been ; where, however, I fancy it 
figures very largely and very dis- 
tinctly. But as to the saving of 
a war: it is quite true that, 
through the defeat of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s vituperated policy, we 
have one war the less behind us; 
but it is by no means certain that 
through the same contrivance and 
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its results we have not got a far 
more troublesome one before us. 
That remains to be seen. Mean- 
while we are placed in this posi- 
tion, that whether we are or are 
not to go through the postponed 
conflict depends entirely on the 
will of others. The country be- 
ing in isolation—splendid because 
unique— Lord Salisbury’s  col- 
leagues have no contrivances with 
which they could further postpone 
a war which Disraeli never for 
a moment believed a war averted. 
The truth is that there is an over- 
sight in that idea of one great war 
the less. It would be quite correct 
on the assumption (which seems 
to be present here) that when a 
nation, promptly obedient to the 
finger of Destiny, yields the cake 
to another without fighting for 
it, the transaction passes without 
bloodshed. It has its afflictions 
for the surrendering party, but 
war with its horrors is not one of 
them. But what, then, is the 
security for that? Nothing but 
the convenience of the conquering 
party ; which, if it happen to be a 
young empire newly risen from 
barbarism, is unlikely to sacrifice 
expediency to scruple. Growing 
nations are like growing lads, who 
do all sorts of hardy unfeeling 
things, which we who have come 


to the fulness of maturity shrink . 


from. When such a Power is con- 
scious of the upper hand, it uses 
the victorious member either to 
strike or to squeeze with no com- 
punction whatever, and with no 
choice between the two modes of 
action except as expediency dic- 
tates. In brief, and to come to 
the point, willingness to submit 
and give place affords no security 
from war if it suits the rising 
Power to hasten and complete a 
rival’s downfall. Whenever the 
convenience of that course ap- 
pears, an opening is made for a 
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well-contrived attack (such as our 
land and sea-forces are being pre- 
pared for), which, being meant to 
finish off the declining Power, is 
naturally severe. The declining 
Power does not go to war now: 
the “averted” war which might 
have been fought upon far more 
favourable conditions comes to it, 
in the shape of an enforced and 
final struggle for existence. 
Tried, then, by the test of blood- 
shed, there is no such ground for 
inveighing against Lord Beacons- 
field’s Eastern policy as the ene- 
mies of his reputation pretend. 
The above considerations were 
not peculiar to him, nor to the 
statesmen his predecessors in office 
who settled the British policy 
called anti-Russian. They have 
always and everywhere existed in 
the determination to maintain na- 
tional safety and independence, 
and their correlatives are to be 
found in every great struggle for 
freedom. It is not as if, even in 
these new times, we could com- 
pound with a rival victorious for 
an exclusive application of the 
squeeze—immunity from the sword 
guaranteed. No doubt that also 
was understood by Lord Beacons- 
field, though in his day the syndi- 
cate-and-squeeze system of enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of empire had 
scarcely developed from the idea 
that it is the safest and cheapest 
use to which enormous armaments 
can be put. But the practice was 
known in principle, and, being 
known, was liked no better than 
brute conquest by the original 
designers of the policy which 
Disraeli did not invent. We can 
tell by their spirit, and by their 
dutiful habit of taking long views, 
that if the country had to give 
way they had no preference for 
its extinction by pressure, squeeze, 
peine forte et dur. The slowness 
and obscurity of the process (we 
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have had several touches of it 
lately, and nobody notices) is a 
great recommendation to many 
minds, no doubt. It is found sooth- 
ing and reconciling; but what is 
the advantage if, as is very like- 
ly, the squeeze will not be carried 
far before summary execution is 
attempted? In that case, impov- 
erishment and humiliation first, 
and the fight after all. 

These considerations being fairly 
weighed, and, above all, note being 
taken of those grave changes of 
recent development which put so 
much out of controversy, what 
reasonable ground remains for the 
vilification of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Eastern policy which has lately 
broken out in greater confidence 
than ever? The assertion is that 
what is now going on in Europe 
and the East is its final condemna- 
tion as vilely conceived and wick- 
edly futile ;—that it was not car- 


ried out seeming to be considered 


no abatement of its harmfulness. 
The mildest expression of hostil- 
ity or contempt that I have en- 
countered puts it down as an anti- 
quated policy, unsuited to modern 
requirements. Yet to me it seems 
that what is now going on in Eu- 
rope and the East is its perfect 
vindication, speaking by facts of 


Of course I understand that 
Maga’s readers have not gone so 
far into this article without won- 
dering whether it is to be taken 
as a defence of Disraeli with the 
main charge excluded from the 
argument. Again and again they 
have said to themselves, and in 
myself I have heard them—“ This 
is all very well, but you do not 
meet, nor even state, the more par- 
ticular objections to Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy. Besides the express 
assumption in what you say, that 
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the most profound and permanent 
significance ; while as to the anti- 
quation, it can only be understood 
as meaning that the direction, the 
action, which sends the machine 
to the top of the hill, must be 
abandoned when the time comes 
for letting it comfortably run down 
again. In Lord Beaconsfield’s day 
that time was not supposed to have 
arrived. The difficulties which 
the Foreign Office had then to 
meet were no new delivery from a 
political box of Pandora, but of a 
common and a constant sort. With 
hardly a change of shape, they 
were the same which for ever arise 
from the contention of races and 
nations for commerce and empire ; 
and Disraeli’s way of dealing with 
those difficulties had no more of 
singularity than themselves, and is 
as little likely to become anti- 
quated. It may drop or die out in 
places, as even the nations do; 
but that is another thing. The 
foresight, the unrelaxing grasp on 
essentials, the eye for occasion, the 
understanding that Government is 
an active force as well as a medi- 
tative function—these things which 
determined Disrael’s policy must 
live in British statesmanship to- 
day ; or if not, it must be because 
British statesmanship itself is dead. 


Il, 


the domination of Russia signifies 
the subjection of England, there 
appears to be an implied assump- 
tion that England’s defensive 
policy against that event may be 
continued without regard to cer- 
tain very dreadful consequences 
of upholding the Turkish empire, 
as that policy requires. Here, 
however, are the two great ob- 
jections to it—the one political, 
the other moral. A newer, fresher, 
more cultured and generous dis- 
cernment is unable to see that 
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‘the discrowning of England’ is 
to be feared from Russian ascend- 
ancy, and even doubts whether the 
discrowning would be a matter of 
much consequence if it happened. 
At the same time, a purer morality 
denies that England has a right to 
sustain her empire by means which 
indirectly but no less certainly 
lead to the oppression and whole- 
sale massacre of Christian peoples. 
The two objections are seen more 
clearly when stated in combina- 
tion. A doubtfully wise, doubt- 
fully moral, and perhaps impos- 
sible opposition to Russian en- 
croachment entails the bolstering 
of Turkey. The bolstering of 
Turkey for that purpose is, and 
was in Lord Beaconsfield’s time, 
participation in the guilt of mas- 
sacre,— participation for selfish 
ends. And not that only. The 
Christian populations of Turkey 
are oppressed when jhey are not 
being murdered ; and™the repelling 
of the Russian advance is the ex- 
clusion of a saviour. Of all this 
your defence of Lord Beaconsfield 
takes no account whatever.” 

So far it does not ; but, of course, 
with no intention of evading the 
unevadeable. Nor is there the 
least desire to do so. Intention, 
however, there is, and I am in 
good hope that it will be approved. 
Not merely for the purposes of 
this paper, I insist that the stand- 
ing duty of every British Govern- 
ment to the country (which, of 
course, includes the faithful ob- 
servance of national engagements 
and treaty obligations) should be 
kept apart from whatever obli- 
gations of right and generous feel- 
ing towards other countries may 
at any time arise. There should 
be no mix-up of them; no risk 
should be run of confounding 
them. The duties of a Govern- 
ment—most certainly of a con- 
stitutional Government—are ex- 
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actly those of a trustee, with 
these differences: All trusts are 
sacred, but the trust which the 
Government of a great historic 
people undertakes is of higher 
sanctity than any known to the 
courts of law—as may be measured 
by the acknowledged duty of a 
man to sacrifice his life at need 
for his country’s good. Therefore 
it is a trust that should be exe- 
cuted with unscrupulous fidelity ; 
with no less of that, at any rate, 
than honest and careful men ob- 
serve in the business of private 
life. This should be done because 
of another and far more notable 
difference—which is, that the Gov- 
ernment of a country is trustee 
not only for an existing generation 
or two, but for all that may come 
hereafter ; and looking forward, 
let us say, to the fourth or fifth 
generation yet unborn, the trust 
of a Government is as much for 
that as for the one which is on 
the road to extinction to-day. 

If, as I contend, every British 
statesman should be bound by 
these rules of conduct, especially 
in foreign affairs, then Lord 
Beaconsfield was bound by them. 
You might say, perhaps, that he 
had no heart, and things of that 
kind (most trustees are accounted 
inhuman), but I doubt the pos- 
sibility of condemning him for his 
foreign policy in 1876-78 should 
it appear to have been governed 
by those rules. At any rate, the 
fairer course in judging him is 
first to try his policy by the 
obligations of his trust—positive 
and negative, active and passive— 
and then to see what moral re- 
sponsibilities he would have thrown 
or did throw upon his country by 
allowing no sacrifice of England’s 
welfare at the demand of outraged 
humanity. This is the course I 
have taken; and having shown, I 
think, that Lord Beaconsfield ac- 
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curately judged the situation, met 
it with no lack of wisdom or 
courage on the lines of an estab- 
lished policy since proved right 
by events—is unassailable, in 
short, within the duties and ob- 
ligations of his trust — we have 
now to see how much he is to 
blame for not departing from them 
at the call of alien peoples under 
barbarous rule. 

Although Lord Beaconsfield 
can, I think, be positively justi- 
fied against the attacks that are 
made vpon him on this score, he 
need not lose the benefit of good 
and reasonable excuse when that 
minor means of absolution is avail- 
able. Since none are so unin- 
telligent as not to know that the 
Turks were guilty of frightful ex- 
cesses in 1895 and 1896, it is 
assumed that anybody might have 
foreseen in 1878 a repetition of 
the Bulgarian atrocities before 
long. Therefore Lord Beacons- 
field should have foreseen their 
recurrence, and should have aban- 
doned forthwith a policy of safe- 
guarding British interests by 
maintaining the existence of an 
incurably barbarous Government. 
This was imperatively due to the 
honour of England, and would 
have prevented the long series of 
Armenian horrors. It seems to 
me, however, that Lord Beacons- 
field may be excused if he did not 
believingly foresee a repetition of 
misdeeds which were instantly 
punished with signal and irre- 
mediable severity. He could but 
think their recurrence possible, 
but surely it was no obvious defect 
of wit if he thought a keenly de- 
terrent recollection of their pun- 
ishment far more likely. In the 
third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it was more reasonable 
to look for better measures as a 
consequence of the penalty than 
for a headlong provoking repeti- 
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tion of the crime. This has often 
been urged in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
excuse, and should be allowed. 
And there is a particular reason 
for doing so which has been over- 
looked. By universal agreement 
all that is atrocious in these deal- 
ings with the Armenians is the 
work of the Sultan, and his alone. 
The work of an individual, that 
is ; and of one who began his reign 
so well that to change a rooted 
system of policy upon a forecast 
of his falling away could not have 
been avowed with safety. 

This brings us to another point, 
and one of substantial importance. 
The politicians of our day who 
say that Lord Beaconsfield should 
have changed England’s Eastern 
policy after the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres, are of those who would 
have driven Lord Salisbury to 
attack Tffrkey after the Armenian 
massacres. Other Englishmen of 
similar tentperament—in fact, the 
rest of the Disraeli-haunted party 
—have no doubt that both things 
ought to have been done upon 
every consideration of honour and 
humanity, but that Lord Salis- 
bury was absolved by a necessary 
regard for certain restraints. And 
so, indeed, he was; but it is hard 
to see why Lord Beaconsfield 
should not be equally excused—if 
he needs excuse—for he also was 
under control of the practically 
impossible. 

What is it that he ought to have 
done, and is condemned for not 
doing? It is obvious that his ac- 
cusers could not have been satis- 
fied with a change of heart or a 
revolution of opinion. If they ex- 
amine themselves they will find 
that what they demand of him is 
not only that, and not only a com- 
plete change of policy, but also an 
immediate change of conduct, pub- 
licly displayed. A gradual change 
of policy is not in question. Clearly, 
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it could have had no effective ap- 
plication to the case. Lord Bea- 
consfield was to decide at once, 
on a forecast of Abdul Hamid’s 
turning out not the reforming Sul- 
tan he seemed but a murdering 
despot, upon a complete and pro- 
claimed reversal of England’s East- 
ern policy. It was to be pro- 
claimed, and it was to be acted 
upon. If now Disraeli’s unfriends 
will turn from ascertaining their 
demands upon him, and look to 
the conditions in which he was 
placed, they will understand their 
own unreasonableness. Everything 
that stood between their hearts’ 
desire and its fulfilment when they 
would have had Lord Salisbury 
“sweep aside the Powers” and at- 
tack Turkey single-handed—treaty 
obligations, the concert, the parti- 
tion-spectre—would have confront- 
ed England at once had Disraeli 
proposed that sudden change. But 
more remains to be said. The coun- 
try would have forbidden the trans- 
action. That is positive. The 
Bulgarian agitation was strong— 
at its zenith irresistible; and it 
was maintained at a pitch other- 
wise untenable by a supposed dis- 
covery that the invasion of Turkey 
by Russia had none but the most 
divinely humane and self-sacrific- 
ing motives. But yet the Ozar 
was quite right when he said, 
amidst these excitements, that 
there still existed in England “ an 
inveterate suspicion of Russian pol- 
icy, and a continual fear of Russian 
aggression and conquest.” ‘True. 
These just suspicions-and that pro- 
vident fear existed all the while, 
rising almost to violence as the 
war went on. A transaction be- 
tween the British and Russian 
Governments like that so much 
commended last year would have 
sent the people into the streets. 
But surely, it has been said, 
some agreement might have been 
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come to at the beginning of the 
trouble which would have sat- 
isfied the benevolent desires of 
the Russian Foreign Office, and 
secured some measure of self- 
government for the Christian 
populations of Turkey. It re- 
mains a plausible objection, but 
it was much more so before Prince 
Lobanoff removed the mask of 
Christian sympathy and self-sacri- 
fice from the face of Russian 
policy. ‘Some agreement” on 
behalf of oppressed Christians was 
attempted lately, in very appeal- 
ing circumstances. It was re- 
jected because it did not suit the 
programme of Russian advance- 
ment. Any attempt of the same 
character which obstructed the 
fulfilment of that scheme — to 
which the independence of the 
Turkish Christians has ever been 
offensive — would have certainly 
failed in 1876. If, then, Lord 
Beaconsfield is blamed for holding 
a contrary view, and for taking 
no pains to act on that contrary 
view, his case should be re-tried. 
The only witnesses against him on 
that score were Imposture, Credu- 
lity, and Illusion — agents and 
allies of the Russian Government 
till the year before last, when they 
were slaughtered in the sight of 
all men as no longer needed. It 
was on a chill November day, and 
Prince Lobanoff was the memor- 
able executioner. 

That famous despatch of his fin- 
ished them, quite completely but 
muchtoo late. As long as they flour- 
ished, Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy was exposed to a double fire, 
from both the moral and the intel- 
lectual side. As a policy which 
bolstered up an unspeakable Gov- 
ernment for the sake of Britain’s 
material interests, it was a wicked 
policy, and it was the more wicked 
because it was foolish. Its justi- 
fication and sustenance were jeal- 
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ousy of Russia and fear of the 
hostile designs of that Govern- 
ment upon our empire in the East. 
But the jealousy was unworthy, 
the fear insensate. The abomin- 
able Turkish Government was bol- 
stered up to keep out a “ bogy”; 
making a perfect combination of 
the atrocious and the absurd. 
And morality was doubly outraged 
at the bidding of the bugbear ; for 
the bolstering up of Turkey was 
the repulse of a noble pity and a 
willing self-sacrifice, mistaken for 
the mere greed of conquest, which 
was the bogy. It was generosity 
and enlightenment to hold that 
view of the matter, stupidity and 
inhumanity to abide by the other. 
Disraeli held by the other. He 
had no faith in the divine un- 
selfishness of the Russian opera- 
tions in Turkish territory, no 
belief in the explanation of them 
as a simple-hearted endeavour to 
liberate down - trodden peoples, 
This which his opponents did be- 
lieve passionately he coldly denied. 
The belief was more beautiful than 
the denial, but it was an illusion. 
The denial had a bad look of cyni- 
cism, but it was only the cynical 
look of it that was to disappear. 
That the belief was moral as well 
as beautiful I do not take upon my- 
self to contradict, nor even that 
the morality remains with them 
who entertained it so handsomely. 
But if the denial was right it can 
hardly be immoral, and since states- 
manship must be guided by facts, 
and not by illusions, I do not see 
what immorality was brought into 
our Eastern policy by rejecting the 
Russian imposture. And that it 
was an imposture, a deceit, crown- 
ing evidence is supplied by the 
Russian Government itself. Its 


conduct in the case of the Ar- 
menians is proof so clear that it 
need not be dwelt upon for a 
moment. 


And it is to be re- 
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marked that while the character 
of the evidenceis peculiarly decisive 
on this point, it shows in the same 
most striking way how substantial 
the bogy is. But just when these 
justifications of Lord Beaconsfield 
come out, and because of them, 
his opinions and policy are said 
to have been quite unexpectedly 
erroneous and improper. 

Disraeli’s unadmirers believe, 
however, that there is a particu- 
lar and sufficient warrant for their 
blame in the Armenian massacres 
themselves ; and they would say— 
do say—that if the Czar would not 
help them out of their trouble, 
Lord Beaconsfield got them into 
it. He got them into it by insis- 
ting on replacing them under the 
Turkish dominion when he revised 
the Treaty of San Stefano. 

All sorts of absurd and ignorant 
things have been said about that 
revision, which I would gladly 
notice, had I space enough at 
command, on behalf of an Eng- 
lish Minister who could at any 
rate handle his Lobanoffs to con- 
siderable effect. The revision of 
the San Stefano Treaty was, in 
fact, all he could do in the spirit 
and to the purpose of his own 
unpermitted policy. It is often 
spoken of as if insisted upon for 
the gratification of one man’s per- 
verted mind; but they who talk 
in this way cannot know, for one 
thing, what a tremendous burst of 
anger the publication of the San 
Stefano Treaty evoked in Eng- 
land. Such a cry would be called 
in these days an irresistible man- 
date to get the treaty mended or 
ended. More to the purpose is 
the fact that the treaty was re- 
vised not by one Government, but 
by all the great Powers in con- 
gress; and that the object of the 
Congress in relaxing the hold upon 
Turkey which that instrument 
gave to Russia was a common 
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object, which is agreed upon as 
necessary to this day. Thus the 
Duke of Argyll, one of the most 
copious and vehement abhorrers 
of “pro-Turkish” practices, holds 
that to ward off the Russian dom- 
ination in Turkey is a cardinal 
policy for England and the rest 
of Europe. In a little book pub- 
lished last summer, he suspects 
that Prince Lobanoff has betrayed 
in a certain despatch ‘the worst 
indication of Russia’s real inten- 
tions: ‘She must mean, then, to 
stand alone in dealing with Turkey 
as she pleases,’” which would be 
unlawful and intolerable. Yes; 
and the Treaty of San Stefano 
was not only an indication of the 
same intention, but a most power- 
ful means of fulfilling it. There- 
fore something was done at Berlin 
by the Powers in congress to pro- 
tect a cardinal policy for England 
and the rest of Europe.? 

Yet it may be truly said that it 
was at Lord Beaconsfield’s instance 
specially that tens of thousands of 
Armenian families who were taken 
under Russian government by the 
San Stefano Treaty were handed 
back again to the Turk—which is 
the head and front of Disraeli’s 
offending. Thus, and by the utter 
neglect and failure of the Cyprus 
Convention (an insincere business), 
he and his policy are responsible 
for thoseawful Armenian massacres. 
The answer to this I am obliged to 
state with the utmost brevity, ask- 
ing ‘Maga’s’ readers to spend a 
minute or two in making the best 
of them: the worst, too, if. they 
please, but the worst also. Left 
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in possession of the great Armen- 
ian fortresses of which Kars is the 
most renowned, the command of 
Russia in and beyond what is 
called Armenia would have been 
complete but for some check ; es- 
pecially, it would have given that 
Power an easy mastery of the 
Euphrates Valley. That was a 
grave consideration with the then 
trustees of the British empire, and 
their main reason for insisting that 
the Russian Armenian frontier, as 
defined in the San Stefano Treaty, 
should be pushed back a little. At 
the same time it was acknowledged 
that England’s duty to herself here 
was accompanied by a duty to the 
Christian people restored to Turk- 
ish rule, The Cyprus Convention 
was entered into for the better 
performance of the one duty and 
the redemption of the other. Eng- 
land was to defend Turkey from 
Russian dispossession in her Asia- 
tic provinces ; Turkey engaged ‘“‘to 
introduce necessary reforms into 
the Government, and for the pro- 
tection of the Christian and other 
subjects of the Porte in their terri- 
tories,” and the English obligation 
depended on the fulfilment of the 
Turkish obligation. ‘Yes; but, 
in short, the good government and 
safety of those Christian peoples 
were risked upon the worthless 
security of a Turkish promise.” 
No; but on consideration of the 
valuable security, to the Turks, of 
the guid pro quo. “Upon that? 
Upon something hardly more sub- 
stantial, then, than Turkish vows. 
The whole business was hollow and 
fantastic. It was a show; the 





1 The Duke of Argyll, one of the two last surviving members of the Cabinet 
which waged the Crimean war, defends that war on the same ground—by argu- 
ments that go to justify the revision of the San Stefano Treaty, which he ridi- 


cules and condemns. 


It is pretty to notice, by the way, that in defending the 


Crimean war the Duke can write—‘‘ Antagonism to Russia on account of her 


exclusive claims was the inspiring motive of the war. 
necessity the form of supporting Turkey.” 


The contest took of 
Why, certainly. But as to other 


contests of the same character which the Duke of Argyll did not wage ! 
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parade of a grandiose scheme 
doomed to disappear almost as 
soon as seen—which it did, with 
the massacres to follow.” 

As to them, we have already 
considered whether it was unrea- 
sonable not to look for a recur- 
rence of Bulgarian atrocities. For 
the rest, protection of the Christian 
Armenians under the Cyprus Con- 
vention was sincerely meant. If 
Lord Beaconsfield was weak 
enough to take promises of reform 
from Turkey, all Europe has not 
proved strong enough, up to the 
middle of this month of February 
1897, in obtaining anything else. 
But he was not content with the 
promises. We have heard that 
he immediately appointed special 
consuls to watch over the treat- 
ment of the Christian population, 
and had he time to do much more? 
How many months after the Con- 
vention was signed did he remain 
in office? Not very many; and 
soon after he went out of office, 
as we have also heard, his consuls 
were withdrawn by his successors, 
and the plan failed because it was 
dropped : just as his whole policy 
failed because it was first crippled 
and then cast off. The collapse of 
the Cyprus Convention must not 
be laid to Disraeli. Pertaining to 
a policy which it was meant to 
re-establish and confirm, it went 
with the abandonment of that 
policy, and the substitution of 
nothing in its place—I call par- 
ticular attention to this—which 
might either have protected Arme- 
nians from the Turks or the British 
Government from Russian domin- 
ation. 

Let that be well considered in 
all its bearings. Disraeli’s critics 
should ask themselves thjs ques- 
tion: If the old policy Hp ieen 
re-established and confirfhed, to 
the restoration of England’s pre- 
dominant influence at the Porte, 
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must that influence have been used 
badly? Does not the Oyprus Con- 
vention imply an intention of using 
it for good, or is there any reason 
why it should not have been a 
humane influence in the hands of 
Disraeli’s successors ? Suppose Eng- 
land as powerful at the Porte as she 
used to be, in what way would Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery have 
used her authority? Would the 
Armenians have been any worse off 
than they are now, and would not 
England’s position be aprouder one, 
if not a stronger one, than it is to- 
day? I believe I have already given 
the answer to these questions, By 
the continuance and honest use of 
her lost influence and power, Eng- 
land would have forestalled the 
Russian dictatorship under which 
the Armenians perished and the 
Sultan was shielded. 

And now how is it, while the 
ill turn which Lord Beaconsfield is 
supposed to have brought upon the 
Armenians is used against him so 
violently here and so ingeniously 
there—how is it that there is no 
recollection of his services to the 
Christians of the Balkans? No- 
body marks the good that Dizzy 
did at Berlin toward ensuring the 
independence of the liberated Bal- 
kan States; and yet it should be 
remembered. Those States (one 
may say it now without fear of 
being stoned) were not liberated 
at San Stefano, but detached from 
the Turkish empire and arranged 
in the most convenient manner 
first for Russian use and then for 
Russian assimilation. There are 
people who still believe that a 
happier fate could not befall them. 
But assimilation is not liberation ; 
and when the freedom, the inde- 
pendence, the self-confidence and 
prosperity of these States are cele- 
brated, it should be remembered 
that they were really liberated at 
Berlin, and that Lord Beaconsfield 
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was the most earnest and deter- 
mined of their liberators. Much 
more from jealousy of the Russians 
than from love of the Bulgarians, 
much more as attorney and trustee 
for the British empire than as a 
Divine Figure of any description— 
that must be owned. But when 
we think of the intriguings, and 
dragoonings, and kidnappings that 
the Bulgarians had immediately to 
fight through, we find the trustee’s 
morality as good as any in that 
affair. And at the same time we 
mark, in a possible confederation 
of free States against Russian ab- 
solutism, an appreciable service to 
what in the time of that trustee 
was still the greatest as well as the 
freest empire in the world. 

What I should like to dwell 
upon most, however, I must be 
content to put in a few words for 
the reader’s own meditation. It 
all comes into two or three ques- 
tions. The first is, Whether the 
policy we have been discussing 
was dropped because it was bad, 
or whether it is called bad because 
it was dropped? The second, Sup- 
posing that the policy was dropped 
because it was bad, was the coun- 
try left with no policy to succeed 
it? or if it was followed by a dif- 
ferent one, what is the witness to 
its operation and effects? The 
old policy was given up many 
years ago; no Government has 
acted upon it since Lord Beacons- 
field went out of office, or has ever 
thought of acting on it: that is 
certain. Can it be said, then, 
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that the failures, humiliations, 
and misfortunes which have lately 
overtaken Britain’s prestige and 
authority are due to the bad 
abandoned policy? Can this be 
said fairly if, being found out to 
be bad seventeen years ago, this 
policy has never been replaced by 
a better? In that case, would not 
the blame lie with those who failed 
to employ a part of the long inter- 
val in devising a safer course, pre- 
ventive of these very grave fail- 
ures, humiliations, and misfor- 
tunes? If another course has 
been adopted, these results ensuing, 
is the blame still Lord Beacons- 
field’s? If we look only to moral 
results, is the influence of Russia 
at Constantinople — which either 
the no-policy or the new policy 
has let in—a finer moral spectacle 
than a Turkish Government under 
a dominant British influence was, 
and would be!—would have been 
lately, for example? And was not 
British influence paramount at the 
Porte the main point and centre of 
the Beaconsfield policy ? 

Other questions related to these, 
and equally to the purpose, im- 
mediately occur to mind. I con- 
clude with a question of a different 
sort. Upon any answer to the 
above, can Lord Beaconsfield be 
righteously condemned by the 
Radical party, or be handsomely 
left for condemnation by the 
other? For both have to answer 
the interrogations in the preceding 
paragraph. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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WueEN Parliament was opened 
on the 19th of January the politi- 
cal horizon was singularly free from 
clouds. Since that time it has 
been crossed by several, which, 
though they may be trusted to dis- 
appear without any serious atmos- 
pheric disturbance, do nevertheless 
detract somewhat from the general 
satisfaction with which Unionists 
six weeks ago regarded the politi- 
cal outlook. Then the Arbitration 
Treaty with America seemed on 
the point of being concluded. 
Affairs in South Africa had calmed 
down. It had come to be gener- 
ally understood that Lord Salis- 
bury’s management of the Turkish 
question had completely restored 
the prestige of Great Britain in 
Europe, and that he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing round all the 
other Powers to his own views. 


The last murmur against our policy 
in Egypt had almost died away 
before the brilliant success which 


had attended it. The Venezuelan 
boundary question had been settled 
in a suitable manner. At home it 
is true that some uneasiness pre- 
vailed among Churchmen with re- 
gard to the coming Education Bill. 
But it was not supposed that it 
would survive the introduction of 
it. On the question of our military 
defences and increase of the army 
the Government had public opinion 
unmistakably on their side. An 
Employers’ Liability Bill, one of 
the leading measures of the ses- 
sion, was expected to satisfy all 
but the most ultra-members of the 
Labour party. An Agricultural 
Relief Bill satisfactory to the 
landed interest in general was 
already on the Statute-Book. The 
question of old-age pensions had 
been intrusted to a small Com- 
mittee of experts, and the work- 
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ing classes could be assured that 
the matter was in train for settle- 
ment. Everything looked peace- 
ful and promising. But “the un- 
expected” was soon to play its 
usual part in the evolution of 
human affairs. 

Mr Chamberlain’s speech in the 
House of Commons on Friday, 
January the 29th, was the first 
thing which jarred on the general 
sense of security which had hitherto 
prevailed. From this it appeared 
that our relations with the Trans- 
vaal were by no means such as to 
warrant us in believing that no 
causes for immediate anxiety still 
If laws have been passed 
by the Transvaal Government con- 
trary to the terms of the Conven- 
tion of London, and should there 
be any intention of enforcing them, 
a situation will arise, we are told, 
“requiring all our prudence, all 
our impartiality, and all our 
patience.” Statesmen do not use 
such words as these for nothing ; 
while the suggestion, emanating 
from some irresponsible foreign 
wiseacre, that the question should 
be submitted to arbitration, though 
it may be thought too ridiculous 
for serious notice, is not to be dis- 
missed as wholly free from danger- 
ous or inconvenient consequences. 

Mr Chamberlain’s speech was 
followed almost immediately by 
the news that the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty was in danger 
of rejection, or at least that its 
acceptance depended on our con- 
sent tosuch amendments as robbed 
it of all its value. The Cretan 
rebellion has assumed such serious 
proportions during the current 
month that it must be ranked 
among the events which have cast 
a shadow on the scene; though in 
its present phase and in the atti- 
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tude of the other Powers we have 
an additional testimony to the con- 
tinued success of our diplomacy. 
In Parliament the very first 
week of the session witnessed an 
eruption of spleen in the Conser- 
vative ranks, which showed for 
the thousandth time that political 
loyalty is not proof against per- 
sonal disappointment. Sir Henry 
Howorth has been trying for some 
time, without much success, to in- 
duce the world to take him at his 
own valuation,—an object not so 
very difficult of attainment if the 
aspirant will only avoid being a 
bore. This precaution the hon. 
member for Salford has neglected 
to observe ; the consequence being 
that nobody except himself has 
ever dreamed of him in connection 
with Ministerial office, for which, 
in his own estimation, he is emi- 
nently qualified. Sir Henry bided 
his time, and watched for his 
opportunity ; and on the 22d of 
January he supposed it to have 
arrived. But he only ‘furnished 
another example of the man who 
goes out to gather wool and comes 
back shorn. He insinuated that 
the release of the dynamiters by 
the Home Secretary was the result 
of a corrupt bargain by which was 
purchased the support of the Irish 
members for the Land Bill of last 
session. Mr Balfour flayed him 
alive. And then the unhappy 
man only made matters worse by 
saying that he meant nothing ! 


‘For Michael Cassio— 
I dare be sworn I think that he is 
honest.” 


If it is true that none smart so 
little as the foolish, the culprit on 
this occasion was a decided excep- 
tion. For he felt his punishment 
keenly ; and when, on the Monday 
following, the Ministerial state- 
ment completely satisfied the 
House, everybody saw how well he 
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had deserved it. But though the 


principal offender on this occasion 
came out of his enterprise in such 
a sorry plight, the mere fact that 
he snarled at his master, and 
found others sitting near him to 
hound him on, indicates the ex- 
istence of a spirit in the Unionist 
ranks which, though confined at 
present to a few comparatively 
insignificant members, requires 
watching, as any real or serious 
mistake on the part of the Gov- 
ernment might cause it to become 
troublesome — a possibility which 
received some illustration from 
the effect of Mr Balfour’s speech 
on the lst of February in intro- 
ducing the Financial Resolution 
preliminary to the Education Bill. 
In this case the mistake was a 
real one; but it is only on very 
rare occasions that the mistake of 
a Minister can excuse mutiny in 
a party. 

During the whole autumn and 
winter it had been fully under- 
stood that the bill was to be passed 
in time for the voluntary schools to 
reap the benefit of it during the 
present year. Mr Balfour had 
many opportunities of correcting 
this impression, and of moderating 
expectations based upon the lan- 
guage of himself and his colleagues, 
if he had thought it necessary to do 
so. But he never uttered a word of 
caution, or dropped the slightest 
hint that the Government had not 
made up their minds to pass the 
bill by that date. When, there- 
fore, he was heard to say that he 
doubted whether it would be pos- 
sible to do so, something like con- 
sternation was felt in the ranks of 
the party, not very much allevi- 
ated by his subsequent expres- 
sion of “a hope” that the bill 
might pass by that time, or by 
his assurance that Government 
would make an effort to accomplish 
that object. It seems at present 
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doubtful whether that effort will 
be successful ; and if the bill is not 
to be carried by the end of the 
financial year, the raison d’étre of 
a short and simple measure con- 
fined to voluntary schools falls to 
the ground. It seems idle to say 
that they will be no losers by the 
postponement of the promised re- 
lief for another twelve months. 
But there are more reasons than 
one for making the despatch of 
this measure a matter of the 
gravest urgency. The loss of 
money to the schools is perhaps 
the least among them. It is in 
the loss of reputation by the 
Government that we see the 
greatest cause for anxiety. Fail- 
ure to pass the bill by the ap- 
pointed date must necessarily be 
imputed either to mismanagement 
or indifference, for Ministers had 
the whole autumn in which to 
make their calculations, and could 
have called Parliament together 
when they pleased; nor can Mr 
Balfour plead a second time that 
he was unprepared for the kind 
of opposition which the bill en- 
countered. The retirement of the 
Government from the ground 
which they were universally un- 
derstood to have taken up will 
everywhere be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. In connection 
with the collapse of last session, 
we cannot help being afraid that 
it will produce a most unfavour- 
able impression on the public mind. 
Its influence is to be traced at 
Romford and Walthamstow. And 
though Bridgeton is reassuring, the 
behaviour of two English con- 
stituencies on which the Unionists 
confidently relied is even still more 
significant. The result no doubt 
was due to a combination of 
causes, But that this was one 
of the most influential seems to 
be generally acknowledged. 

The foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment will stand any test that 
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may be applied to it; but it is 
only every now and then that 
it attracts the attention of the 
constituencies, and their eyes are 
more generally fixed on the con- 
duct of business in the House 
of Commons. It is by this that 
the great body of the public form 
their estimate of Ministerial ca- 
pacity ; and if a notion once gets 
abroad that the Government of 
the day is deficient in the practical 
energy required for this purpose, 
it takes a series of extraordinary 
successes to eradicate it, far less 
likely to follow than a series of 
disasters. Without ripping up old 
sores, we may fairly say that the 
Government are now on their trial, 
and that unless some qualities are 
displayed which were thought to 
be wanting last year, and have 
not yet been exhibited this year, 
more seats will be lost, and the 
prestige of the Ministry seriously 
impaired before the next proroga- 
tion. We hope with other Union- 
ists that the lost ground may be 
regained. But it is an awkward 
thing when the stroke-oar catches 
a crab at starting. 

We forbear for the present to 
comment on the scheme for the 
increase of the Army explained 
by Lord Lansdowne to the House 
of Lords on February 5. It is 
enough to say that it is among 
the minor disappointments which 
have dimmed the prospect since 
the opening of the session. How- 
ever, if we turn to the brighter 
side of the picture, we have plenty 
to reassure us. The clouds still 
darken the sky in one direction, 
but there is sunshine in another. 
England is first in the concert of 
Europe. There is corn in Egypt. 

From the side of their foreign 
policy, the right wing of their 
position, the Government are un- 
assailable. That is now fortified 
against all attack, and the battle 
of the session must be fought at 
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some other point. The Turkish 
papers now published and laid 
before Parliament last month ex- 
hibit the six Powers in agreement 
on the necessity for coercion —a 
policy which Russia for a time 
resisted, but ultimately recognised, 
though only to be used in the last 
resort by all the Powers combined, 
and in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. Whether this policy is 
in the abstract the wisest that 
could be adopted may be thought 
an open question. But coercion 
by all the six Powers combined, 
and coercion by one alone, are two 
very different things ; and it seems 
to be believed that when once the 
Sultan is convinced that the Allies 
are in earnest there will be no 
necessity to resort to force. At 
all events, the line taken, and 
firmly adhered to, by Lord Salis- 
bury is thoroughly in accordance 
with British public opinion, and 
closes the door against all serious 
attacks from the Liberal or Radi- 
cal party. The commanding posi- 
tion occupied by the Government 
on the greatest public question of 
the day may compensate us for the 
effect of some other mistakes, which 
we have no intention of minimis- 
ing, and are all the more at liberty 
to criticise, after doing full justice 
to their statesmanship in foreign 
affairs. 

We cannot indeed say that we go 
the whole length with Mr Chamber- 
lain as to the comparative value 
of foreign and domestic questions. 
National institutions and national 
character act and react upon each 
other ; and nothing that affects the 
last can ever occupy a secondary 
position in the eye of a true states- 
man. And, what is more, it seems 
to us that our position in the 
world is mainly dependent on the 
preservation of that national char- 
acter to which our domestic in- 
stitutions, and therefore our do- 
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mestic policy, have so largely con- 
tributed. 

The debate on Egypt, which 
ended in a majority of just three 
to one for the Government on 
February 5, brought no new argu- 
ments into the field, for there were 
none to bring. But both Mr 
Morley and Sir W. Harcourt have 
enriched our political experience 
with another choice specimen of 
what an Opposition too weak to 
be responsible can stoop to in 
the way of faction. Rather than 
lose the opportunity of a passing 
hit, they did not hesitate to 
make an effort to set England 
and France, and England and 
Russia, by the ears, and to repre- 
sent to both these Powers, with 
whom we are acting in concert, 
that her Majesty’s Government 
had insulted them! The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a 
simple statement of facts which 
have been patent to the whole 
world for the last ten years, and 
which neither France nor Russia 
has ever called in question. 
France deliberately withdrew from 
the joint occupation of Egypt 
when she might have continued 
it with great advantage both to 
herself and others, and left Eng- 
land alone to do the necessary 
work, Is the mention of this fact 
an insult? Or if it is, why does 
Mr Morley himself reproach 
France with her folly in not ac- 
cepting Lord Salisbury’s offer in 
1887, which would have termin- 
ated the English occupation? If 
allusion to the one fact is an in- 
sult, allusion to the other is surely 
a much greater one! It is all 
very well for dog-fighters to set 
two dogs at each other by pinch- 
ing their tails, but it is hardly 
becoming in a British statesman 
to seek to embroil his country 
with a foreign Power by the adop- 
tion of a similar device. 

But this sort of thing is “all the 
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fun of the fair” in the eyes of the 
Opposition. The attempt made on 
the 16th of last month to drag the 
Government into a premature and 
therefore most dangerous discus- 
sion on the Cretan question was 
another example of their reckless- 
ness, Sir William Harcourt pro- 
fessed the greatest anxiety to 
say nothing that might embarrass 
the Government. He only thought 
Lord Salisbury’s words would be 
taken to mean that England was 
“actuated by a spirit of hostility 
to the Greek nation and Greek 
population wherever situated.” 
The last thing Sir William thinks 
of is embarrassing the Govern- 
ment,—he would not do it for 
worlds; and then he calmly de- 
livers himself of a sentence emi- 
nently well calculated to make 
Greece turn a deaf ear to all the 
representations of this country, 
and to sow discord among the 
Powers who are now in close 
concert. 

With regard to the repayment by 
England of the money contributed 
by the Oaisse, and the object for 
which it was required—the latter 
being in reality the main topic of 
the Opposition — the subject has 
been so fully discussed already in 
the columns of ‘Maga’ that we need 
not reopen it at present, even if 
such an inquiry came within the 
scope of the present paper. But 
neither on this nor on the Turkish 
question was it our intention to 
do more than merely indicate its 
position in the political view opened 
out before us. The less familiar 
point raised in the debate was the 
legal system now established at 
Cairo by means of which a decision 
adverse to this country was ulti- 
mately obtained. It is sufficient 
to observe at present that if the 
judgment of a court on which the 
Powers are fully represented can 
be set aside by a tribunal on which 
they are only partially represented, 
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there must be something rotten in 
such an arrangement which re- 
quires prompt examination. This 
is the common-sense view of the 
question ; and all the well-feigned 
horror of Sir William Harcourt 
at the idea of questioning the de- 
cision of a court of law will not 
suffice to overshadow it. We 
say ‘well- feigned,” because we 
can hardly suppose Sir William 
Harcourt to be really ignorant of 
the history of the mixed tribunals, 
which are liable to revision every 
five years, and were only adopted 
as a remedy for a state of affairs 
which has now entirely passed 
away. To claim for the judgment 
of a provisional institution, estab- 
lished for a temporary purpose 
and regarded only as an experi- 
ment, the sanctity due to a ven- 
erable constitutional authority to 
which nations have bowed for cen- 
turies, is—well, what is it? If 
necessity has no law, desperation 
has no conscience. Our occupa- 
tion of Egypt, as Mr Morley 
himself was obliged to admit, is 
mainly France’s own doing; and 
she cannot be permitted out of 
pure vanity to render nugatory the 
exertions of others in carrying out 
a necessary work which she refused 
to undertake herself. 

But the most satisfactory feature 
of the whole debate, if not indeed 
of the whole session, as far as it 
has gone, was the manly and 
straightforward speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. He knew 
what he meant, and he said it. 
It is time we left off playing 
with the Egyptian question, And 
though we cannot fairly charge 
the Government with not knowing 
their own minds upon the subject, 
since here, at least, they have 
shown no signs of indecision, yet 
the country at large will be all the 
better for the few strong words 
spoken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which ought to set all 
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doubts at rest if any still exist 
upon the question. 

Next to this in “ order of merit” 
comes the loyal alacrity with which 
the whole Oonservative party 
answered to the call made upon 
them by Mr Balfour when it be- 
came necessary to closure the de- 
bate on the Financial Resolution. 
This should surely give him the 
courage which he seems to want 
for resolving to show the firmness 
that is necessary on all occasions, 
and so to fulfil the promise which 
was certainly given in the spirit if 
not in the letter. 

We have now noticed both the 
clouds which have darkened and 
the promise which still brightens 
the political prospect. We must 
therefore pass on, so to speak, to 
the order of the day—the ques- 
tion which at the present moment 
is the absorbing one—the Educa- 
tion Question. 

The bill itself consists of five 
clauses. It provides an additional 
grant of five shillings a-head for 
the whole number of children in 
voluntary schools, and abolishes 
what is known as the seventeen- 
and-sixpenny limit for all schools. 
As the working of this last-men 
tioned arrangement may not be 
familiar to everybody, we may as 
well explain that the parliamen- 
tary grant of seventeen and six- 
pence a-head was supposed to 
represent half the cost of each 
child’s education; the principle 
adopted by the Newcastle Oom- 
mission in 1858—namely, that 
the parliamentary grant should 
equal half the cost of education— 
having been always in theory ad., 
hered to. When in 1876, to meet 
the increased cost, the grant was 
raised to the amount at which it 
now stands, it was calculated that 
the cost was thirty-five shillings 
a-head; and it was further pro- 
vided that whatever the school 
might earn by proficiency over 
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and above that limit, should not be 
recognised by the Department un- 
less the local subscriptions should 
be raised to the same extent. 
After the seventeen-and-sixpenny 


-limit had been reached, the parlia- 


mentary grant and the local in- 
come were to balance each other, 
but not before. The grant to the 
voluntary schools is now to be 
increased by 5s. a-head, which, 
however, will do little more than 
represent the increased cost of 
education since 1876, now amount- 
ing to 40s. a-head. But there 
will be nothing to prevent the 
school from receiving all which it 
can earn in excess of this amount. 
By the third clause of the bill the 
voluntary schools are exempted 
from rates. This provision was 
most ably defended in the debate 
by Sir Robert Finlay, who ob- 
served that while a great boon 
to the schools, the loss to the 
rates would be only a feather in 
the scale compared with what 
would be lost by exempting board 
schools. But the most conten- 
tious part of the bill is the pro- 
posed association or federation of 
schools, the object of which is to 
ensure the best possible distribu- 
tion of the grant. The managers 
of each association will form a 
board, whose business it will be 
to advise the Department on this 
subject. Sir John Gorst explained 
the working of the proposed ar- 
rangement at some length. The 
extra grant will not be given to 
all voluntary schools, but only to 
such as stand in need of it; and 
the managers of each association 
will, it is thought, be better judges 
of such matters than the Education 
Department. We believe the idea 
is distasteful to some, at all events, 
of the Government supporters ; 
and as for another board, we 
have too many boards already. 
But if the plan is adopted, we 
trust it will be an understood 
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thing that the word “ necessitous ” 
refers to every kind of expendi- 
ture which is forced upon volun- 
tary schools by the authorities in 
Whitehall. If the word is re- 
stricted exclusively to the cost 
of teaching, and managers are for- 
bidden to use any part of the 
money in aid of other compulsory 
expenses, it is feared in many 
quarters that the relief so afforded 
will be illusory. 

It will be observed that, in spite 
of all the Government assurances 
—in spite of what they know to 
be the truth—the whole Radical 
party both in and out of Parlia- 
ment have persisted in represent- 
ing the new Education Bill as 
a final measure. What a shame 
not to relieve necessitous board 
schools, while the working man is 
taxed for the relief of voluntary 
schools! What a shame to leave 
out Scotland! And more to the 
same effect. Statements of this 
kind are simple, wilful, and un- 
qualified falsehoods. The working 
man will not be taxed for the 
benefit of the voluntary schools. 
Scarce a halfpenny of the additional 
grant will come out of his pocket, 
and nobody reminds him of what 
a very much heavier school - rate 
he would have to pay if voluntary 
schools were allowed to perish. 
Necessitous board schools are not 
left out. Scotland is not left out. 
The Government have a large 
scheme in hand which includes 
both. Last year they tried to 
do everything at once, and the 
Opposition prevented them. This 
year they are doing one thing at a 
time, and the same Opposition are 
equally obstructive. We do im- 
plore the working men of Scot- 
land and England not to be led 
astray by such gross untruths as 
were palmed off on the electors 
of Walthamstow, and to some ex- 
tent on the electors of Bridgeton. 
Necessitous board schools, and 
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Scotch schools as well, will both 
be attended to in their turn. 
Their claims are recognised, and 
are likely to be much more speed- 
ily satisfied if taken one by one 
than if all thrown together into 
a single bill, as we may learn 
from the history of last session. 
It would be no real kindness to 
either to hurry legislation on the 
subject. Such an attempt could 
only defeat itself. If two men 
ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind ; and if there are three, 
only one can be in front. 

People write and talk as if, after 
the present session, parliamentary 
government were coming to an 
end. But let them consider what 
would have been the position of 
necessitous board schools now if a 
limited measure like the present 
one had been carried last year. 
Their turn would have arrived, 
and they would be now about to 
receive that equitable considera- 
tion to which no doubt they are 
entitled. Then let them look to 
this time next year, or perhaps to 
an earlier date, and ask themselves 
what their position will be then, 
if the present bill is not passed. 
It is a very disheartening, not to 
say sickening task, to be constantly 
engaged in exposing such impu- 
dent falsehoods as are dangled 
before the eyes of the working 
classes. It is impossible to de- 
molish them as fast as the fabri- 
cator can spin them. 


‘* Destroy his fib or sophistry ! in vain : 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


The creature is a rapid work- 
man. But unless Conservatives 
and Unionists will stoop to the 
labour of sweeping away his flimsy 
fictions, unless they will dog his 
tracks, and follow him from street 
to street and from house to house, 
with written exposures of his 
calumnies, such as every man can 
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understand, he will continue to 
do irreparable mischief. 

We observe, however, that on 
the first night of the debate the 
Opposition felt itself compelled to 
abandon this particular attack in 
favour of another in which Mr 
Morley took the lead. They now 
say that the Government never in- 
tended at first to do anything for 
the necessitous board schools, but 
have been driven to promise it 
by the action of their opponents. 
Why, on the very first night 
when the subject was introduced 
—1t.e., February 1—Mr Balfour, in 
moving the financial resolution, 
stated that the relief of neces- 
sitous board schools was an object 
to be dealt with at an early date, 
and that if the Opposition allowed 
the present bill to pass without 
any unreasonable delay there would 
be no difficulty in introducing a 
further measure this session. If 
such a measure is not introduced, 
it will be the fault of the Op- 


position and not of the Govern- 


ment, They may make it impos- 
sible, and then taunt the Gov- 
ernment with the consequences. 
That would be quite of a piece with 
their usual methods. But it is 
almost incredible that such tactics 
should impose on the public after 
the experience of last session. 
There is also another kind of 
misrepresentation to which the 
secularists are equally addicted. 
There is a very small minority of 
board schools which are neces- 
sitous, and a very small minority 
of voluntary schools which are 
not. These two minorities are 
studiously selected for contrast, 
the great majority on either side 
being kept carefully in the back- 
ground. Then it is said, How in- 
famous to relieve the one and 
neglect the other! This ingenuous 
artifice has been highly successful, 
and Sir William Harcourt made 
great play with it last session. 
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It naturally reappeared on the 
second reading of this year’s bill, 
and was virtually embodied in Mr 
M‘Kenna’s amendment, on which 
the main battle was fought. This 
was defeated after three nights’ 
debate by a majority of 205, when 
the bill was read a second time 
without a division. But the Op- 
position were clearly reserving their 
strength for Committee, and when 
Mr Balfour rose to wind up the 
debate he found that he had very 
little to reply to. As we have had 
occasion to point out before, the 
sessional debates are now so largely 
anticipated by the platform oratory 
of the autumn that it was hardly 
possible for any one speaking on 
the principle of the bill to say any- 
thing which has not been said al- 
ready in October, November, or 
December. 

What lies at the bottom of the 
Opposition argument, stripped of 
all cireumlocution, seems to be the 
assumption that what the rates 
are to the board schools the de- 
nominational purse ought to be to 
the voluntary schools. Even sup- 
posing that it ought, the fact re- 
mains that they are not equally 
bottomless. Private subscriptions 
can never be an equivalent for the 
rate to which there is practically no 
limit ; nor can any possible amount 
of private liberality ever make them 
so in the vast majority of rural 
districts, if indeed in any. The 
argument, therefore, involves the 
further assumption that voluntary 
schools are to remain permanently 
inferior to board schools. But 
such was certainly not the inten- 
tion of the Act of 1870; nor is 
it in accordance with the public 
opinion of the present day. It is 
believed by the majority of the 
British nation to be a matter of 
public concern that schools in 
which real religious teaching is 
given should be maintained at such 
a level of efficiency as to prevent 
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them from being supplanted by 
others in which it is not given. 
If this standard cannot be sus- 
tained without a further State 
grant, over and above that which 
is assigned to the board schools, 
such grant must be allotted, and if 
the present grant now proposed is 
not enough, it must be increased. 
This is what the country says. 
This is the voice of that religious 
sentiment which has been so gen- 
erally evoked throughout the king- 
dom by the education controveray, 
and it is one of which the Gov- 
ernment should rather do every- 
thing to stimulate the growth 
than in any way dishearten or re- 
pulse. They have now the oppor- 
tunity. Lot them only place them- 
selves at the head of the religious 
movement, and they will never 
have reason to repent it. 

The board schools have nothing 
whatever to complain of in the 
Government proposals. They have 
got all they want. They have an 
unlimited fund to draw upon with- 
out troubling the Exchequer ; and 
they have no earthly right to in- 
terpose between the Government 
and the voluntary schools and de- 
clare that the latter, which are in 
urgent need of pecuniary assist- 
ance, shall receive none unless 
others which are in no want of it 
receive it also. Yet this is what 
is called equality. If of two given 
individuals one possesses £5 and 
the other £6, we do not make 
their riches equal by giving each 
of them £1 more. It would obvi- 
ously be no advantage to the volun- 
tary schools to be treated in an 
analogous fashion. Their absolute 
strength might be increased, but 
their relative weakness would re- 
main. Both board schools and 
voluntary schools might be raised 
to a higher level, but the distance 
between them would be iust the 
same, 
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The survival of the voluntary 
schools depends on their ability 
to cope with a competition con- 
ducted on unfair conditions, and 
directed to an ulterior object wholly 
alien from the original purpose of 
the Legislature. It is from this 
attempt, in which lies the root of 
the so-called disturbance of the 
settlement of 1870, but which is 
in reality a return to it, that the 
voluntary schools desire to be re- 
lieved, and the board school Radi- 
cals refuse to relieve them. It 
matters comparatively little what 
are the respective incomes of the 
rival schools. What does matter is, 
that both should be equally adequate 
to the demands made upon them. 
It is less the augmentation of their 
own resources which is essential to 
the security of the voluntary schools 
than the diminution of the pres- 
sure put upon them by the board 
schools and the ever-increasing 
requisitions of the Education De- 
partment. The other side are 
doing everything in their power to 
conceal the real issue from the 
public by scattering broadcast 
those well-worn commonplaces 
which have done good service in 
their day, but are now only empty 
anachronisms. They, however, 
are the true offenders against 
these time-honoured watchwords, 
who are using false weights, and 
under cover of resisting the form 
of inequality are seeking to per- 
petuate the substance. 

The ultimate goal at which they 
aim is, however, only too plain, If 
they can prevent the voluntary 
schools from being placed on a 
more efficient footing, they hope to 
drive them back upon rate aid and 
popular control, from which it will 
be an easy step to convert them 
into board schools. Tneir success, 
however, would only be a Pyrrhic 
victory, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is calculated 
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that to substitute board schools for 
voluntary schools would cost the 
public nearly five millions, instead 
of two and a half, annually. In 
the second place, universal board 
schools would mean the negation 
of religious teaching as understood 
by the people at large. And such 
a system the people of this country 
would never consent to support. 
With the disappearance of the vol- 
untary schools would commence 
the agitation against board schools, 
which in a very short time would 
follow their victims to the grave. 
What would come after it is impos- 
sible to say. The country, as Mr 
Balfour said, might possibly toler- 
ate, though he did not think it 
would, either the Scotch or the Irish 
system; but in default of these 
there was no other pian possible 
than to keep up voluntary schools 
and board schools together, and no 
other way of doing it than the one 
laid down in the bill. 

The friends of voluntary schools 
who are in favour of rate aid seem 
never te have considered how it is 
to be levied. It must be given by 
some local body—either the school 
board, as originally proposed in Mr 
Forster’s bill, or by the town or 
parish council, or by some kindred 
authority.! Is the local body to 
be compelled to give this aid, or 
is it to be at its own discretion ? 
If the former, that would be 
taxation without representation ; 
if the latter, then the rate might 
be granted at one time and refused 
at another. It must be either 
compulsory or capricious,—the one 
leading directly to popular control, 
the other placing the schools in a 
position in which they would never 
know their own incomes from year 
to year, and after incurring liabili- 
ties in reliance on the rate, might 
suddenly find themselves deprived 
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of it. It would be in vain for 
them then to try to regain sub- 
scribers who had naturally retired 
when rate aid was adopted. 

There is yet another point to be 
considered ere we can admit that 
any parallel at all exists between 
voluntary schools and _ board 
schools, whether necessitous or 
not. When it was supposed 
twenty-seven years ago that 
voluntary schools would be able 
to hold their own, primary educa- 
tion was something very different 
from what it has become since. 
What the voluntary schools under- 
took to do was to give elementary 
education as it was then under- 
stood, without any further State 
aid. As this elementary education 
has gradually expanded, the board 
schools have met the growing cost 
by an increasing rate. The one 
has risen in proportion to the 
other. They have been authorised 
to pay their additional expenses 
out of public money. Thus if 
they were now to receive an 
additional grant because one was 
given to the voluntary schools, 
they would be paid twice over for 
the same thing, a result which 
seems likewise to have escaped the 
notice of a good many writers on 
education. 

Now that the bill is in Com- 
mittee, no time must be lost. 
Mr Balfour cannot be too strongly 
urged to use all the means at his 
disposal for ensuring its being 
placed on the Statute-book by the 
date originally suggested. We 
hope that it is not yet too late 
to fulfil those expectations for 
which the Government themselves 
are responsible. In an article 
published in ‘Maga’ last July, 
under the title of “‘The Olosure 
and Common-Sense,” we pointed 
out that no false delicacy need 
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now deter any Government from 
making use of the instrument 
which Parliament has placed in 
their hands. “Old times are 
changed, old manners gone.” An 
entirely new mode of opposition 
has superseded the system known 
to Peel, Russell, and Tiernay. 
To meet the new method of 
attack we must employ a new 
method of defence. The tactics of 
Frederick the Great were found 
useless against Napoleon. The 
closure, as we said last year, must 
now be accepted as one of the reg- 
ular organs of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. We sympathise with the 
reluctance of Conservatives to have 
recourse to a system so little con- 
sistent with their own principles 
and traditions. But they need 
neither be ashamed nor afraid of 
exercising a power which has now 
become absolutely essential to free- 
dom of legislation, and which their 
opponents are certain to employ 
without any constitutional scruples 
if ever their turn comes round again. 
Mr Balfour has to choose between 
two alternatives which are both ex- 
tremes. He may either let legis- 
lation take its chance, thinking it 
enough that the people know the 
reason why ; or he may secure the 
efficiency of parliamentary govern- 
ment by curtailing some of that 
liberty which members seem de- 
termined to abuse. He may either 
abdicate his functions, or uphold 
them by main force. The great 
party which he leads must decide 
between these alternatives, and 
let him know which they prefer, 
not only for the Education Bill, 
but for all Bills—not only for this 
session, but for all sessions. Which 
will they have? Will they con- 
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sent to be contemptible for fear of 
being called tyrannical; or will 
they exert that authority which 
is vested in all Governments for 
their own protection, and throw 
themselves on the support of the 
public, who desire nothing more 
than to see an end to vacillation 
and indecision in the conduct of 
public affairs, and are ripe for 
almost any measures which may 
have the desired effect. 

Seasons may arise when the de- 
parture from those maxims and 
principles which guide our conduct 
on ordinary occasions becomes a 
sacred duty, in obedience to a 
higher law. Such a situation 
creates grave responsibilities, from 
which, however, no statesman, no 
honest and courageous citizen, 
ought to shrink. At the present 
moment every man is bound to 
consider by what means the effici- 
ency of the Queen’s Government, 
and the usefulness of the House of 
Commons, can be most successfully 
maintained. We must not sacri- 
fice the end to the means. If, 
owing to such changes as we have 
just referred to, the action of the 
party system threatens to impede 
instead of assisting the progress of 
legislation, the maxims which held 
good at a previous period may no 
longer have any claim upon us. 
Freedom of debate is a privilege 
of great price. But it may be 
necessary to contract its limits 
in order to preserve its life; and 
statesmen who recognise this truth, 
and have the courage to act upon 
it, are the real friends of par- 
liamentary institutions, and not 
those who would earn a little 
cheap popularity by denying or 
deriding it. 
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